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PREFACE. 


These  Lectures  are  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  Gos- 
pel by  St  Luke,  except  in  cases  where  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  other  Gospels  lend  additional  light.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  exposition.  But  by  this  word 
is  not  meant  an  attempt  to  explain  human  systems 
or  opinions,  or,  indeed,  any  subject  which  our  Sa- 
viour himself  has  not  been  pleased  to  introduce  on 
each  occasion ;  for  every  omission  on  his  part  must 
have  been  intended.  What  is  chiefly  proposed  is  to 
clear  up  such  difficulties  as  arise  from  language  and 
local  circumstances,  and  to  point  out  the  marks  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  which  prominently  ap- 
pear in  everything  that  our  Saviour  said  or  did. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating early  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  human 
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exertion  has  not  sometimes  superseded  the  knowledge 
which  might  better  have  been  obtained  directly  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  for  there  is  always  danger 
when  we  trust  too  much  to  human  aid.  The  reason 
given  for  doing  so  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the 
Scriptures.  We,  therefore,  at  present  speak  only  of 
the  plain  parts,  namely,  the  Gospels.  We  assume,  as 
a  first  principle,  and  an  incontrovertible  truth.  That 
revelation  proceeding  from  God,  and  communicated 
by  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Gospels,  must  be  sufficiently 
plain  to  be  understood,  not  merely  by  the  learned, 
but  by  the  great  body  of  mankind. 

If  these  things  be  so,  it  may  be  asked,  what  bene- 
fit can  be  expected  from  such  Lectures  as  these  ?  It 
is  readily  answered,  that  if  there  be  the  slightest 
hope  that  they  may,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  per- 
suade some,  however  few,  that  the  Gospel  to  which 
attention  is  here  chiefly  requested  may  be  understood 
by  all  persons  of  ordinary  capacity,  a  most  desirable 
and  important  object  would  be  gained.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  a  dictate  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  duty, 
that  whoever  wishes  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  should  begin,  not  with  the  works  of  men, 
however  excellent,  but  with  the  word  of  God.  It  ap- 
pears equally  wise  that  we  should  commence  with  the 
Gospels,  not  only  because  of  all  the  books  of  the  New 
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Testament  they  are  the  most  easily  understood  (to 
which  we  may  add  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  but 
because  what  comes  directly  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
must  be  free  from  all  erroneous  opinions  and  false 
principles.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that,  by  fol- 
lowing this  course,  the  knowledge  of  our  religion 
will  be  accompanied  with  the  highest,  the  only  in- 
fallible authority;  that  it  thus  presents  itself  in  a 
form  admirably  fitted  to  produce  the  warmest  inte- 
rest, and  to  make  a  deeper,  more  lasting,  and  more 
beneficial  impression  than  human  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence can  ever  do,  while  it  will  produce  the  most 
blessed  effects  upon  the  conduct. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  Christians  should  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  writings  of  good  men; 
but  that  we  should  be  careful  to  judge  the  opinions  of 
men  by  the  word  of  God,  and  not  the  word  of  God  by 
the  opinions  of  men  ;  for  it  is  too  frequent  a  practice, 
and  much  to  be  deplored,  that  we  do  not  search  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Bereans  did,  to  try  the  truth  of 
what  they  were  taught,  but  we  go  to  the  Scriptures 
to  confirm  the  opinions  which  we  had  previously  been 
taught  by  fallible  creatures  like  ourselves. 

lint  it  mav  be  asked,  whv  are  so  nianv  diflicultics 
found  in  some  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  and  how  are  these  to  be  overcome  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  God  has  connected  with  every  useful  pur- 
suit a  variety  of  objects  and  circumstances  calculated 
to  rouse  all  our  dormant  energies,  and  to  impel  into 
constant  action  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
as  well  as  our  religious  principles.  Was  it  not  re- 
quisite that  revelation  should  display  the  same  wise 
distinctions  which  mark  the  other  plans  of  God? 
Again,  to  the  question,  How  are  those  difficulties  to 
be  removed  ?  the  answer  is.  By  the  very  same  means 
which  God  has  appointed  for  the  attainment  of  all 
other  important  objects  ;  not,  however  by  the  efforts 
of  a  single  generation,  but  by  the  united  exertions  of 
a  long  succession  of  ages.  For  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  obvious  to  every  person  of  thought  and  obser- 
vation, that  man  is  a  progressive  being,  capable  of 
making  a  continued  advancement  in  every  thing  to 
which  his  attention  has  been  long  and  steadily  di- 
rected, and  certainly  also  in  things  of  the  highest 
value.  Accordingly,  when  we  trace  man  from  the 
earliest  period  of  society,  we  can  mark  this  progress 
at  first  very  slow,  and  continuing  so  for  centuries ; 
then  at  length  quickening,  and  making  rapid  im- 
provement. Such  is  the  case  with  every  species  of 
knowledge,  as  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  great  in- 
deed are  the  wonders  w^hich  have  been  achieved  dur- 
in<r  the  hiJ^t  half  centurv. 
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To  this  steady,  contiuued  progress,  though  with  oc- 
casional interruptions,  there  is  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion, and  that  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  is  true  that  after  remaining  stationary  for 
many  hundred  years,  it  burst  forth  with  remarkable 
splendour  at  the  Reformation.  Still  it  is  undeniable 
that  Christianity  in  Romish  countries  has  made  little 
progress ;  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  instead  of  refer- 
ring to  the  Scriptures,  go  back  to  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  in  full  confidence  of  finding  in  them 
the  inndamental  truths  of  their  religion  in  the  most 
perfect  state.  The  Protestants  also  appeal  with  un- 
doubtiug  faith  to  the  great  and  excellent  characters 
who  were  leaders  in  the  great  work  of  reformation. 
Even  the  numerous  bodies  into  which  they  are  divided 
continue  to  regard  with  something  more  than  respect 
the  founders  and  champions  of  the  church  or  denomi- 
nation to  which  they  belong. 

Now,  whatever  honour  Christians  can  with  truth 
and  justice  pay  to  these  men  on  account  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  character,  let  it  be  paid ;  but  we  are  not 
permitted  to  adopt  them  as  the  sole  interpreters  of 
Scripture,  and  the  persons  best  qualified  to  direct  us ; 
for  we  are  expressly  warned  against  calling  any  man 
on  earth  our  teacher,  or  father,  or  guide,  as  entitled 
to  dictate  or  control  our  faith  as  CJiristians ;  for  our 
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Saviour  reminds  us  that  we  have  onlv  one  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven,  and  one  Teacher,  Guide,  and  Mas- 
ter, who  is  Christ.* 

Are  we  to  assume  it  as  a  fact,  then,  that  the  present 
age  has  attained  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  no  farther  benefit  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Scriptures.  No,  certainly ;  for  the 
word  of  God,  like  the  works  of  God,  must  be  inex- 
haustible. It  is  not  difficult  to  shew  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Must  the  diftcrences,  and  controver- 
sies, and  animosities,  which  too  much  prevail  among 
Christians,  be  perpetual  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  discover 
from  Scripture  what  should  be  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Christian  ? 

Blessed  be  God,  there  are  obvious  means  presented 
to  us  for  diminishing  the  number  of  differences  among 
us,  and  even,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  that  unanimity  in  Chris- 
tian sentiments  and  disposition  so  earnestly  pressed 
on  the  Corinthians  by  the  Apostle  Paul.t  There  are, 
then,  two  great  objects  which  every  Christian  must 
be  desirous  to  accomplish:  First,  To  endeavour  to 
produce  greater  harmony  in  the  interpretation  of  the 

*  St  Matth.  xxiii.  8.  ^  1  Cor.  i. 
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Scriptures ;  and,  secondly,  To  ascertain  what  is  the 
great  principle,  intellectual  or  moral,  which  God  ap- 
pointed for  directing  the  conduct  of  Christians. 

I.  For  this  purpose,  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
original  languages,  and  especially  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is  requisite.  For  it  must  be  well 
known,  that  different  interpretations  have  been  given 
and  inconsistent  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
the  same  words,  and  phrases,  and  passages  in  the 
Epistles.  Hence  bitter  controversies  and  endless  di- 
visions. To  remove  these  causes  of  contention,  so  far 
as  they  arise  from  erroneous  interpretations,  every 
controverted  word  should  be  examined,  and  its  pre- 
cise meaning  fixed  in  every  passage  where  it  occurs, 
not  from  the  fancy,  or  prejudices,  or  previous  opinions 
of  any  individual,  whatever  his  talents,  or  learning,  or 
religious  character  may  be,  but  by  a  rigid  analysis  and 
induction.  General  rules  might  thus  be  formed,  as 
men's  minds  would  open,  and  the  noble  but  inflexible 
love  of  truth  become  the  pole-star  which  would  guide 
all  future  explorers  of  Scripture. 

For  this  important  pursuit,  a  most  judicious  and 
well-timed  aid  has  been  presented  by  the  institution 
of  a  professorship  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  one  of  our 
Universities.    This  will  undoubtedly  quicken  the  ar- 
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dour,  as  it  will  happily  enlarge  the  sphere,  of  theolo- 
gical study.  Here,  indeed,  a  field  too  much  neglect- 
ed presents  itself  to  the  young  aspiring  mind;  which, 
when  duly  cultivated,  will  reward  the  labourer  with  the 
delightful  hope  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  may 
be  a  happy  instrument  in  removing  the  chief  obstruc- 
tion to  the  harmonious  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  those  who  design  to  be  teachers  of  re- 
ligion, to  extend  their  studies  to  a  few  of  those  sciences 
which  have  of  late  years  made  an  astonishing  progress, 
though,  unfortunately,  too  long  overlooked ;  such  as 
chemistry,  geology,  and  other  kindred  sciences.  These 
would  enlarge  and  enlighten  their  minds,  by  giving 
such  an  interesting  view  of  the  works  of  God  as  would 
enable  them  to  study,  with  greater  success,  the  word 
of  God.  They  would  then  find  also  that  the  study  of 
religion  would  become  more  animating,  more  interest- 
ing, and  more  useful. 

II.  Besides  attempting  to  mould  the  understandings 
and  opinions  of  Christians  into  greater  harmony,  there 
is  something  more  necessary  for  advancing  their  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  is,  to  ascertain  from  Scripture  what 
is  the  great  principle,  intellectual  or  moral,  which  God 
intended  to  be  the  presiding  guide  and  director  of  the 
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conduct  of  Christians.  This  may  be  attained,  though 
it  should  not  be  possible  to  banish  controversy  from 
the  world ;  for  our  Saviour  himself  has  given  us  the 
information  in  the  plainest,  most  decisive,  and  most 
satisfactory  manner.  He  has  pointed  out  and  enjoined 
upon  all  His  followers,  love^  as  the  highest  principle, 
— the  noblest  affection, — ^the  distinguishing  badge  of 
Christians,  and  the  bond  of  perfectness  which  should 
unite  them  together.  Here  is  included  both  love  to 
God,  and  love  to  man  ;  for,  properly  speaking,  they 
cannot  be  separated.  Accordingly,  the  Apostle  John 
has  declared  that  love  to  man  is  necessary  to  qualify 
us  for  loving  God,  "  For  if  one  love  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ?" 

Now,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  delightful  to  witness  it, 
that  the  present  age  is  distinguished  above  all  pre- 
ceding times,  for  works  of  benevolence  and  mercy. 
Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  with  grief  and  shame, 
that  dissension,  party  spirit,  and  love  of  power,  among 
teachers  of  religion  too  much  prevail,  with  their  at- 
tendant evils,  envy,  and  pride,  and  vainglory,  and 
hatred.  How  desirable,  then,  that  all  Christians 
should  unite,  with  the  ardour,  and  wisdom,  and  bro- 
therly love,  of  apostolical  times,  in  promoting  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  Scripture,  while  at  the  same 
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time  they  are  endeavouring  to  enlighten,  and  improve, 
and  elevate,  the  charact<5r  of  Christians  with  the 
cheering  hope  and  confidence  that  God  will  bless 
their  holy  exertions  with  the  happiest  success. 

It  is  right  to  mention  here,  that  Lectures  on  the 
remaining  chapters  of  St  Luke's  Gospel  are  already 
prepared  for  the  press. 


Rdinburgh,  I3th  March  1849. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THE 


STUDY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


When  we  consider  the  volumes  of  Commentaries, 
Paraphrases,  Annotations,  Discourses,  Critical  Dis- 
sertations, and  similar  productions,  which  have  been 
written  on  the  Scriptures,  we  may  be  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Protestants,  though  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, are  influenced  by  the  very  same  opinion 
which  they  condemn  in  the  Eoman  Catholics ;  namely, 
that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  understood  by  the  un- 
learned without  an  interpretation.     Such  an  opinion, 
however,  we  know  would  be  contrary  to  the  truth ; 
for  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  among  Protestants, 
that  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  so  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  as  to  be,  with  proper  atten- 
tion, perfectly  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  human  help,  except,  as  we  may 
fairly  add,  that  of  a  faithful  and  correct  translation. 
To  reconcile  what  is  apparently  so  contradictory  is 
not,  however,  difficult.     When  a  subject  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  supreme  importance,  many  will  be  in- 
duced to  study  it  with  corresponding  care,  and,  after 
spending  years  in  the  study,  will  naturally  be  disposed 
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to  hope  that  the  result  of  their  labours  may  be  inter- 
esting and  useful  to  others.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
fact  alluded  to  by  the  Evangelist  Luke,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Gospel.  He  tells  us  that  many  had  employed 
themselves  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  what  they 
had  learned  from  eye-witnesses,  who  were  afterwards 
ministers  of  the  Word.  Here,  then,  we  receive  the 
information  that  many  persons,  besides  the  evange- 
lists, had  attempted  to  collect  as  many  facts  as  they 
could  from  the  attendants  of  Jesus  during  his  minis- 
try. Doubtless  it  was  the  transcendaut  importance 
of  the  events  and  facts  referred  to,  and  the  doctrines 
connected  with  them,  which  liad  led  so  many  persons 
to  make  those  attempts.  It  is  true,  all  such  narra- 
tives have  been  lost,  because  they  were  superseded  by 
the  authentic  documents  of  the  evangelists ;  yet  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that,  previous  to  their  publication, 
the  desire  of  knowing  as  much  as  possible  respecting 
the  most  wonderful  Being  that  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
would  multiply  writings  on  so  interesting  a  subject. 
A  similar  desire  of  studying  the  transactions  and  dis- 
courses of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  communicating 
the  result  to  others,  has,  as  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
multiplied  those  writings  whose  professed  object  is  to 
elucidate  the  Scriptures. 

But,  whatever  motives  influenced  the  authors  of 
such  works,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  eflfect  of  so 
many  commentaries  has  been  the  means  or  occasion 
of  preventing  men  from  reading  and  studying  the  pure 
inspired  Scriptures  by  themselves,  free  from  human 
glosses,  prejudices,  and  mistakes,  and,  consequently, 
from  deriving  their  knowledge  of  revelation  directly 
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from  the  only  pure  fountain,  which  is  revelation  itself. 
Such  has  been  the  eflFect  produced  by  human  commen- 
taries, founded  on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  learning  of  their  authors.  Such  was 
the  effect  produced  by  the  Talmuds  on  the  Jews,  which 
have  in  fact  superseded  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  their  estimation.  A  similar  effect  has  been 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  by  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Ehenish  Translation  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  Scripture. 

It  will  be  found  also,  we  fear,  even  among  Protest- 
ants of  the  present  age,  that  when  sects  or  churches 
are  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarity  of  opinions, 
they  have  made  or  obtained  corresponding  commen- 
taries. Hence^  we  may  fairly  draw,  as  a  general 
conclusion,  that  if  we  once  permit  ourselves  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  commentaries  for  our  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  gradually,  though  insensibly, 
lose  our  veneration  and  exquisite  relish  for  the 
pure  Word  of  God,  and  may  thus  be  led  to  substi- 
tute the  dictates  of  human  fancy  and  prejudice,  or 
even  honest  error.  Now,  surely,  it  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  questioned,  whether  Christians  be  at  liberty, 
without  incurring  guilt,  to  abandon  the  duty  of 
searching  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  receiving 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  directly  from  our 
Saviour  himself  and  his  apostles.  For  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  it  is  not  only  wisest,  safest,  and 
best,  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  our  holy  religion 
directly  from  inspired  revelation,  but  that  it  is  our  un- 
doubted duty.  For  it  is  evident,  that  though  revealed 
truths  may  be  darkened  or  perverted   by  passing 
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to  hope  that  the  result  of  their  labours  may  be  iuter- 
esting  and  useful  to  others.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
fact  alluded  to  by  the  Evangelist  Luke,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Gospel.  He  tells  us  that  imany  had  employed 
themselves  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  what  they 
had  learned  from  eye-witnesses,  who  were  afterwards 
ministers  of  the  Word.  Here,  then,  we  receive  the 
information  that  many  persons,  besides  the  evange- 
lists, had  attempted  to  collect  as  many  facts  as  tbey 
could  from  the  attendants  of  Jesus  during  his  minis- 
try. Doubtless  it  was  the  transcendant  importance 
of  the  events  and  facts  referred  to,  and  the  doctrines 
connected  with  them,  which  had  led  so  many  persons 
to  make  those  attempts.  It  is  true,  all  such  narra- 
tives have  been  lost,  because  they  were  superseded  by 
the  authentic  documents  of  the  evangelists ;  yet  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that,  previous  to  their  publication, 
the  desire  of  knowing  as  much  as  possible  respecting 
the  most  wonderful  Being  that  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
would  multiply  writings  on  so  interesting  a  subject. 
A  similar  desire  of  studying  the  transactions  and  dis- 
courses of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  communicating 
the  result  to  others,  has,  as  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
multiplied  those  writings  whose  professed  object  is  to 
elucidate  the  Scriptures. 

But,  whatever  motives  influenced  the  authors  of 
such  works,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  so 
many  commentaries  has  been  the  means  or  occasion 
of  preventing  men  from  reading  and  studying  the  pure 
inspired  Scriptures  by  themselves,  free  from  human 
glosses,  prejudices,  and  mistakes,  and,  consequently, 
from  deriving  their  knowledge  of  revelation  directly 
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from  the  only  pure  fountain,  which  is  revelation  itself. 
Such  has  been  the  eflFect  produced  by  human  commen- 
taries, founded  on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  learning  of  their  authors.  Such  was 
the  effect  produced  by  the  Talmuds  on  the  Jews,  which 
have  in  fact  superseded  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  their  estimation.  A  similar  effect  has  been 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Koman  Catholics  by  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Rhenish  Translation  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  Scripture. 

It  will  be  found  also,  we  fear,  even  among  Protest- 
ants of  the  present  age,  that  when  sects  or  churches 
are  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarity  of  opinions, 
they  have  made  or  obtained  corresponding  commen- 
taries. Hence,  we  may  fairly  draw,  as  a  general 
conclusion,  that  if  we  once  pennit  ourselves  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  commentaries  for  our  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  gradually,  though  insensibly, 
lose  our  veneration  and  exquisite  relish  for  the 
pure  Word  of  God,  and  may  thus  be  led  to  substi- 
tute the  dictates  of  human  fancy  and  prejudice,  or 
even  honest  error.  Now,  surely,  it  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  questioned,  whether  Christians  be  at  liberty, 
without  incurring  guilt,  to  abandon  the  duty  of 
searching  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  receiving 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  directly  from  our 
Saviour  himself  and  his  apostles.  For  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  it  is  not  only  wisest,  safest,  and 
best,  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  our  holy  religion 
directly  from  inspired  revelation,  but  that  it  is  our  un- 
doubted duty.  For  it  is  evident,  that  though  revealed 
truths  may  be  darkened  or  perverted   by  passing 
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through  the  mind  of  man,  they  cannot  be  conveyed 
with  equal  purity  and  authority  from  any  quarter 
except  immediately  and  directly  from  the  fountain- 
head. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  Scriptures 
should  contain  nothing  difficult  or  obscure,  any  more 
than  that  there  should  be  nothing  difficult  or  obscure 
in  the  works  of  God.  For  example,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Scriptures  should  contain  prophecies.  But 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  and  object  of 
prophecy  that  it  should  be  so  plain  as  to  interfere 
with  the  free  agency  of  man.  As  we  believe,  too,  that 
the  Scriptures  were  intended  and  fitted  for  men  of 
different  capacities,  it  was  requisite  that  some  parts 
should  be  fitted  to  interest  and  to  exercise  men  of 
the  greatest  talents  and  learning. 

Still,  as  the  unlearned  and  uncultivated  have  always 
constituted  the  greatest  proportion  of  mankind,  we 
are  entitled,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  to  expect  that  an  essential  and  suf- 
ficient portion  of  a  religion  coming  from  God  would 
be  so  plain  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  unlearned. 
Even,  however,  among  the  unlearned,  some  prepara- 
tion is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the 
plainest  revelation.  They  must  be  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  class  of  words  relating  to  religion 
and  duty,  and  be  accustomed  to  exercise  their  minds 
in  applying  them.  With  such  knowledge,  the  Gospels 
will  be  found  the  plainest,  as  they  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  books  on  religion  that  ever  were 
written.     The  simplicity  of  the  language  and  com- 
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position  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  are  singularly 
beautiful  and  striking.  The  words  are  common  and 
obyious ;  no  abstract  words  nor  terms  of  science  nor 
of  art  are  employed.  The  sentences  are  never  long 
or  complicated,  but  short,  and  consist  of  few  clauses 
or  parts.  How  diflferently  does  the  Evangelist  Luke 
write,  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person.  His  Preface 
consists  of  five  verses ;  yet  these  five  verses  form  only 
one  sentence. 

We  have  said  that  the  Gospels  are  the  plainest 
books  on  religion  that  ever  were  written ;  we  may  also 
add,  they  are  not  less  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  that,  too,  compressed 
within  the  smallest  compass.  The  observant  reader 
will  perceive  that  this  characteristic  peculiarly  be- 
longs to  our  Saviour's  discourses. 

The  Gospels  are  distinguishable  also  for  the  won- 
derAil  variety  which  they  present ;  facts,  incidents, 
miracles  of  every  imaginable  species,  conversations, 
discourses,  parables.  The  subjects  are  always  im- 
portant, always  interesting ;  and,  when  first  intro- 
duced, they  were  new,  not  anticipated,  nor  even 
imagined.  Familiarity  may  have  worn  oft*  from  most 
men  something  of  the  profound  veneration  with  which 
ihey  were  originally  viewed,  but  still  the  knowledge 
conveyed  by  our  Saviour  is  inestimable,  the  wisdom 
divine,  and  the  goodness  fascinating.  Our  Saviour 
said  to  Philip,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father ;"  and  whoever  contemplates  what  he  said  and 
did,  must  acknowledge  that  he  exhibited  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity,  and  especially  those  attributes 
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which  are  best  fitted  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  men. 

To  those  persons  who  maintain,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  the  Gospels  are  not  sufficiently 
plain  to  the  common  reader,  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
our  Saviour's  discourses  were  delivered.  In  particu- 
lar, we  would  request  them  to  consider  the  capacity, 
and  education,  and  condition,  of  those  Jewish  audiences 
whom  he  originally  addressed.  These,  we  know,  con- 
sisted not  merely  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who 
undoubtedly  monopolised  the  learning  of  the  Jews, 
but  of  the  whole  populace,  which  must  always  have 
formed  the  chief  portion  of  the  assembled  multitudes, 
comprehending  the  unlearned,  the  untaught,  the  un- 
thinking, and  the  ignorant.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  defective  in  knowledge  a  Jewish  populace  must 
have  been;  how  vastly  inferior  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  our  own  country.  The  Jews,  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  no  schools 
or  books  for  the  people.  Yet  it  was  to  such  people 
that  our  Saviour's  discourses  were  directed.  Nor  do 
we  find  the  people  complaining  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand him.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  apostles, 
who  belonged  to  the  uneducated  class,  applied  to  their 
Master  for  the  solution  of  difficulties  which  occurred 
in  his  discourses.  But  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  many,  and  they  were  immediately  explained  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  Thus,  when  our  Saviour  be- 
gan to  speak  in  parables,  his  apostles  inquired  the 
reason.  After  delivering  several  parables  he  asked 
if  they  understood  all  these  things,  they  answered. 
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"  Yea,  Lord."  It  seems  also  upon  other  occasions  to 
have  been  their  practice  to  ask  the  meaning  of  what 
they  did  not  understand.  Thus,  when  Jesus  said, 
"  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a 
man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  de- 
fileth a  man,"  Peter  requested  an  explanation.  Now, 
the  conclusion  which  we  wish  to  draw  from  these 
facts  is  obvious.  If  the  apostles  always  asked  an 
explanation  of  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  al- 
ways received  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  if  that  an- 
swer is  always  recorded,  surely  it  is  equally  accessible, 
and  may  be  equally  beneficial  to  us  also.  Therefore, 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  should  be  more  easily  under- 
stood by  us,  with  our  superior  education  and  more 
cultivated  minds. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  demanded  with  much 
appearance  of  propriety,  that  if  these  things  be  so, 
Why  are  Lectures  on  the  Gospels  deemed  necessary, 
or  useful,  or  expedient  ?  We  answer,  that  as  there 
are  two  separate  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
works  of  God,  so  there  are  also  two  separate  views 
which  may  be  taken  of  the  Word  of  God.  First, 
There  is  a  general  or  cursory  view  of  the  works  of 
God,  which  every  man  must  acquire ;  for  this  is  essen- 
tial to  his  safety,  to  his  comfort  and  usefulness. 
Secondly,  There  is  a  higher  and  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  works  of  God,  which  may  be  taken 
by  men  of  observation  and  research,  who  have  leisure 
to  investigate  the  less  obvious  but  more  important 
relations  which  form  the  foundation  of  a  variety  of 
sciences. 

So  also  of  the  Word  of  God  two  separate  views  may 
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be  taken.  But  we  coufine  our  atteutiou  to  the  Gospels. 
First,  then,  the  Gospels  contain  a  species  of  valuable 
knowledge  open  to  every  person  who  can  read,  and  is 
not  palpably  deficient  in  understanding.  Every  reader 
is,  indeed,  required  to  be  previously  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  as  taught  in  the. 
Old  Testament.  He  can  then,  from  the  Gospels, 
gain  some  general  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  of  his  birth,  and  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied  it;  of  his  miracles, 
doctrines,  and  precepts ;  of  his  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension.  For  the  attainment  of  this  general 
knowledge,  frequent,  careful,  and  pious  perusal  of  the 
Gospels  is  incumbent. 

Secondly,  there  is  another,  though  less  obvious, 
but  highly  important  and  useful  view  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  Gospels.  The  advantage  will  appear 
greater  if  we  divide  this  view  into  different  parts. 

1.  Mistakes  in  the  translation  may  be  corrected. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  pleasure  we  ac- 
knowledge that  our  common  English  translation  is, 
upon  the  whole,  admirable  for  its  fidelity  both  to  the 
meaning  and  manner  of  the  original.  Still,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  work  of  imperfect  man,  and 
may  therefore  be  improved  in  the  progress  of  time, 
as  knowledge  advances ;  for  whatever  words  or  phrases 
are  erroneously  or  obscurely  rendered  by  mere  men, 
may  surely  be  amended  by  the  improved  learning  of 
mere  men.  And  can  we  doubt  that  it  will  ever  be 
deemed  a  bounden  duty  by  all  who  value  the  purity 
and  excellence  o^  the  original,  to  make  the  translar 
tion  into  our  own  language  as  perfect  as  possible ;  or, 
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in  other  words,  to  convey  the  meaning  and  manner  of 
the  Inspired  Writings  as  closely  as  possible  ?  For  the 
inspiration  surely  does  not  lie  in  the  English  words 
selected  by  our  translators,  but  in  the  sense  conveyed 
from  the  original  through  the  medium  of  other  words 
to  us. 

Now,  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  examples  of  mis- 
translation, which  undoubtedly  darken  the  meaning, 
if  it  do  not  entirely  falsify  it.  1.  Thus,  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  our  Saviour,  in  the  common  trans- 
lation, is  represented  as  enjoining  his  audience  "to 
take  no  thought,^'  instead  of  no  anxious  thought. 
2.  In  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  xxiv.  51,  it  is  said  the 
evil  servant,  who,  thinking  his  master  delayed  his 
coming,  began  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to 
eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken,  was  punished  by  his 
master  in  this  manner — "  He  (the  master)  shall  cut 
him  asunder."  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
translation  should  have  been  "  he  shall  discard  him." 
This  meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  words  following, 
that  the  servant  should  then  have  "  his  portion  with 
the  hypocrites."  Other  examples  might  easily  be 
added. 

2.  It  is  proper  also  to  remove  all  real  difficulties 
which  may  arise  from  other  sources. 

Sometimes  our  Saviour  resolves  difficulties  by  a 
few  words.  In  such  cases,  his  explanation  should  be 
prominently  brought  forward.  Thus,  when  the  apostles 
were  astonished  at  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  "it  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,"  he 
instantly  removed  the  difficulty,  as  we  learn  from  St 
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Mark^s  Gospel,  merely  by  substituting  for  rich  meii 
the  words  "  they  who  trust  in  riches." 

Again,  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  con- 
versation of  our  Saviour  with  Nicodemus,  contained 
in  the  third  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel,  he  has,  in 
the  twelfth  verse,  graciously  furnished  a  key  to  the 
whole  chapter.  This  he  does  by  calling  what  he  had 
said  in  the  verses  preceding  the  twelfth,  earthly  things ; 
while  he  distinguishes  what  he  says  in  the  verses 
following  by  calling  them  '*  heavenly  things."  The 
important  key  thus  furnished  is  rendered  complete 
and  satisfactory  by  implying  that  Nicodemus  might 
have  believed  and  understood  what  he  had  said  re- 
specting earthly  things  in  the  verses  preceding  the 
twelfth,  whereas  he  intimates  that  heavenly  tilings 
refer  to  doctrines  new  to  the  world,  because  they  could 
not  be  known  till  communicated  bv  revelation.  This 
key  of  our  Saviour  is  invaluable. 

That  the  value  of  this  key  should  be  fully  perceived, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  state  shortly  the  doctrines 
included  under  the  heavenly  things — \st^  That  it  was 
the  Messiah  alone  who  could  reveal  them,  verse  1 3  ; 
2d^  That  the  Messiah  should  be  lifted  up,  or  crucified, 
verse  14 ;  3rf,  That  belief  in  him  should  be  connected 
with  everlasting  life,  verse  15 ;  4fA,  That  it  was  love 
or  benevolence  which  disposed  God  not  to  save  the 
Jews  only,  but  the  whole  world,  verses  16,  17 ;  oth^ 
That  they  who  reject  the  Son  should  be  condemned, 
verse  18 ;  6<A,  That  the  cause  of  condemnation, 
namely,  their  own  perverseness,  would  lead  them  to 
hate  light,  verses  If),  20,  21. 

3.  When  a  difficulty  occurs  in  a  parable  which  our 
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Saviour  does  not  actually  explain,  we  shall  find  it  in- 
directly explained  by  some  marked  circumstance. 
Thus,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  what  is  the  special  les- 
son which  our  Saviour  meant  to  convey  in  the  par- 
able of  the  Ten  Virgins,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  special 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  conduct  of  the 
five  wise  or  prudent  virgins.  It  consisted  in  the  fore- 
thought of  carrying  with  them,  besides  the  oil  in  their 
lamps,  an  additional  supply  of  oil  in  separate  vessels, 
in  case  the  oO  in  their  lamps  should  be  too  soon  ex- 
hausted. Thus  we  learn,  from  our  Saviour's  own 
authority,  that  the  exercise  of  forethought  is  neces- 
sary for  regulating  the  conduct  of  Christians.  Yet, 
how  seldom  do  Christians  think  of  the  remarkable 
fact.  So  important,  however,  did  our  Saviour  consider 
forethought  in  the  Christian  character,  that  he  formed 
another  parable,  that  of  the  Unjust,  or  rather  Pro- 
vident Steward,  who  had  no  other  good  quality  except 
that  of  forethought. 

4.  In  endeavouring  to  throw  light  on  the  Gospels,  it 
is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  frequent  references  made 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  their  laws 
and  history,  and  to  the  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory of  Palestine.  Thus,  without'  knowing  the  tedious 
forms  of  salutation  employed  in  the  east,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  our  Saviour's 
injunction  to  the  seventy  disciples  to  salute  no  man  by 
the  ivay^  while  they  were  ordered  to  salute  the  family 
in  every  house  into  which  they  entered,  saying, — 
**  Peace  be  to  this  house."  We  may  add,  that  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  wise  reason  for  giving  the  pro- 
hibition to  the  Seventy.    Their  mission  was  appointed 
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but  a  short  time  before  the  last  journey  of  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem,  when  despatch  was  necessary,  and  there- 
fore did  not  admit  of  the  frequent  interruptions  and 
delays  which  courtesy,  according  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Jews,  rendered  unavoidable.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  such  prohibition  was  given  to  the 
Twelve,  because  the  same  haste  was  not  required. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine, we  should  be  unable  to  trace  our  Saviour's  jour- 
neys, or  to  estimate  their  length,  and  thus  to  judge 
of  the  labour  which  he  was  pleased  to  encounter. 
Without  some  knowledge  of  the  natural  history,  we 
could  not  perceive  the  truth  or  propriety  of  many  al- 
lusions. 

5.  But,  in  addition  to  those  obvious  and  necessary 
helps  mentioned,  there  is  one  grand  object  to  which 
special  regard  has  been  paid  in  these  Lectures.  It 
consists  in  pointing  out  the  marks  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  contained  in  every  thing  proceeding  from 
our  Saviour,  his  speeches  and  actions,  his  plain  dis- 
courses, as  well  as  his  parables.  It  appears  also  in  the 
various  and  numerous  miracles  which  he  performed, 
— in  his  exhortations  and  injunctions,  and  in  his  con- 
duct on  ordinary  as  well  as  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. For  the  Divine  attributes  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness were  not  less  remarkable  in  all  that  he  said  and 
did,  than  they  are  in  what  are  commonly  called  the 
works  of  Nature,  or,  more  properly,  the  works  of  God. 

An  objection  may  indeed  be  made  to  such  attempts, 
that  it  must  always  be  difficult,  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  ascertain  the  motives,  or  intentions,  or  reasons, 
which  influenced  so  exalted  a  Being,  in  the  extraor- 
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dinary  course  which  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to  pur- 
sue. To  this  objection  it  may  be  justly  replied,  that 
the  task  is  much  easier  than  could  be  anticipated, 
and  from  the  very  circumstance,  too,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  a  Divine  Being.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  actions  of  mere  hu- 
man beings,  the  difficulty  is  often  great,  because  their 
character  is  mixed  and  variable,  and  often  inconsistent 
with  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  before  we  examine 
our  Saviour's  actions  or  motives,  we  have  this  singular 
advantage,  that  we  know  they  are  traceable  to  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  so  that  the  very  circumstance  that  his 
character  is  perfect,  renders  it  easier  to  explain  his 
actions.  We  can  also  see  at  a  glance  that  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  were  of  a  benevolent  nature.  By  many  of 
them  dangerous  and  inveterate  diseases  were  removed. 
By  two  of  them  food  was  created  sufficient  to  supply 
some  thousand  people  ;  by  other  two,  the  stormy  wind 
ceased,  and  the  violence  of  the  sea  was  calmed ;  and 
by  three,  the  dead  were  restored  to  life ;  indeed,  by 
all  of  them,  honest  minds  were  filled  with  astonish- 
ment or  admiration,  and  sometimes  with  fear ;  but 
generally  with  full  conviction  of  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  are  called  on  to  make, 
we  should  not  overlook  the  nature,  and  strength,  and 
wisdom,  of  the  evidence  which  our  Saviour  thought  it 
proper  to  supply,  nor  should  we  omit  to  shew  how 
admirably,  on  all  occasions,  it  is  suited  to  the  facts, 
events,  and  objects,  which  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
sustain  or  to  prove.  How  striking  the  wisdom,  as 
well  as  the  benevolence,  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  seleo- 
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tion  of  the  diseases  which  he  was  pleased  to  cure,  or 
at  least  which  were  judged  proper  to  be  recorded. 
They  were  not  in  the  least  degree  like  those  which 
are  said  to  be  cured  by  false  miracles, — internal,  in- 
visible,— and  which,  consequently,  could  be  assumed 
or  pretended,  to  serve  a  favourite  object.   On  the  con- 
trary,  His   miracles   consisted   always   of  striking 
changes,  perceivable  by  the  senses ;  sometimes  of  na- 
tural defects  removed,  as  blindness,  deafness,  or  dis- 
eases cured  whose  symptoms  are  visible  to  the  eye,  as 
leprosy,  epilepsy,  a  withered  hand,  diseases  of  long 
continuance,  as  that  of  the  woman  whose  body  was 
bent  downwards  for  eighteen  years.     To  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  human  skill  or  imposition,  the  cures  were 
performed  not  by  remedies  employed,  slowly,  gradu- 
ally, and  secretly,  but  by  a  command,  and  then  the 
effect  was  instantaneous,  complete,  and  permanent, 
just  as,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  said,  "  Let 
there  be  light,  and  it  was  so."     For,  if  the  cures  had 
not  been  instantaneous,  complete,  and  permanent,  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  constantly  on  the 
watch,  would  have  discovered  and  exposed  the  failure. 
Again,  as  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and, 
as  we  may  justly  say,  singular,  unprecedented,  un- 
paralleled, and  never-repeated  facts,  so  the  proofs  sup- 
plied are  peculiar,  corresponding,  and  extraordinary. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  proofs  which  accom- 
pany all  other  facts,  by  their  nature,  number,  variety 
and  strength.   All  these  things  are  highly  important- 
they  are  easily  shewn,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
We  may  observe,  too,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
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that  not  one  of  the  learned  Jews  ever  denied  the 
reality  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour.  They  were 
jealous  of  him,  they  envied  him,  they  hated  him,  they 
conspired  against  him,  and  at  length  accomplished 
his  death ;  but  they  could  not  help  being  unanimous 
in  acknowledging  the  truth  of  his  miracles.  After  he 
raised  Lazarus,  they  said  to  one  another,  "  What  do 
we  ?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles."  They  thus 
practically  refuted  all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
employed  in  modern  times  against  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  miracles.  We  may,  therefore,  venture 
to  add,  that,  if  our  modern  infidels  had  been  witnesses 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  as  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
were,  they  would  have  found  the  evidence  irresistible; 
and  thus,  in  spite  of  themselves,  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  unwilling  believers  of  Christ's  miracles. 
For  none  but  madmen  can  deny  the  evidence  of  their 
senses. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  Gospels, 
there  are  some  cautions  which  demand  our  attention, 
because  they  will  tend  to  guard  us  against  hurtful 
mistakes. 

I.  First,  then,  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found Divine  revelation  with  human  opinions.  There 
is  too  often  a  loose  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  would  not  be  tolerated  on  any  other  oc- 
casion. Yet,  when  we  consider  the  Divine  drigin,  and 
truth,  and  supreme  importance  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
should  unavoidably  expect  that  every  Protestant 
would  read  them  with  veneration,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  know  their  genuine  meaning,  and  would  be 
very  careful  not  to  mistake  it,  much  more  that  he 
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would  be  frightened  at  the  thought  of  misrepresenting 
or  perverting  it.  But  is  it  not  true  that  few  get  their 
knowledge  of  Christianity  directly  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Each  sect  teaches  the  young  its  own  leading 
peculiarities  as  the  most  correct  and  important  views 
of  Christianity,  and  afterwards  the  Scriptures  are  ap- 
pealed to  for  confirmation.  The  consequence  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of 
some  sects  have  no  place  at  all  in  Scripture,  or  they 
are  founded  on  dark  passages,  or  single  texts,  which 
are  turned  and  twisted  to  suit  the  interpreter's  pur- 
pose, though,  perhaps,  without  any  insidious  inten- 
tion. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  most  of  the  errors  which 
have  corrupted  Christianity,  have  arisen  from  blend- 
ing the  inferences  drawn  by  man  from  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  pure  Divine  truths  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. To  guard  against  this  obvious  danger  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  pure  revelation  consists 
only  of  the  direct  declarations  and  plain  injunctions 
made  by  God  himself,  by  our  Saviour,  or  by  the  in- 
spired writers.  And,  surely,  it  is  right  and  proper 
to  keep  those  sacred  truths  which  God  was  pleased  to 
reveal  separate  and  distinct  from  those  which  have 
been  discovered  or  ascertained  by  the  exercise  of  the 
human  understanding.  Many  human  opinions  may 
be  approved;  many  inferences  or  deductions  from 
Scripture  may  be  assented  to  as  true  by  some,  and 
yet  to  others  may  appear  without  foundation.  For 
even  inferences  from  Scripture  belong  to  a  different 
class  and  a  different  rank  of  truths,  from  truths  direct- 
ly revealed.  For  what  is  not  clearly  expressed,  but  is 
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inferred  or  deduced  by  human  reason,  is  to  be  judged 
by  human  reason  ;  while  truths  clearly  and  directly 
revealed  are  to  be  received  with  profound  submis- 
sion, as  the  dictates  of  the  Almighty. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  allowed,  that,  while  the 
doctrines  on  which  Christians  are  agreed  are  doctrines 
of  pure  revelation,  it  may  be  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration whether  most  of  the  points  on  which  Chris- 
tians differ  from  one  another  may  not  be  human  opi- 
nions, inferences,  or  deductions. 

II.  A  second  rule  in  the  interpretation,  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  in  the  application,  of 
Scripture,  though  very  obvious,  is  often  overlooked, — 
That  what  our  Saviour  applied  to  one  point,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  is  confined  by  the  context  to  that  one 
particular  point,  ought  not  to  be  rashly  extended  to 
other  points. 

A  case  may,  with  propriety,  be  mentioned.  Our 
Saviour  said  to  Pilate,  *'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  From  this  declaration  many  strange  and 
unauthorised  conclusions  have  been  drawn.  But  the 
obvious,  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  the  kingdom 
which  Jesus  came  to  establish  differs  from  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  in  this  respect,  that  no  force  was 
to  be  employed ;  for  if  that  had  been  the  case,  he 
would  have  permitted  his  followers,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared, and  as  some  of  them  were  disposed,  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  defence.  Yet,  though  our  Saviour  con- 
fined his  comparison  and  his  distinction  between  his 
kingdom  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  one  single 
point, — ^the  employment  of  force, — how  often  has  this 
text  been  quoted  in  support  of  doctrines  and  proceed- 

VOL.  I.  B 
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ings  adopted  by  professing  Christians  in  succeeding 
ages,  directly  opposed  to  the  benevolent  dispositions 
and  profound  wisdom  which  it  was  the  great  object  of 
our  Saviour  to  exercise  and  strengthen.  We  would 
add  here,  that,  whatever  conclusions  are  drawn  beyond 
what  he  has  plainly  and  directly  stated  ought  to  be 
considered  not  as  revelation,  but  as  human  inferences. 

To  give  another  example  of  false  application  of 
words  which  our  Saviour  employed.  Thus  he  said  to 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  "  that  publicans  and  haiv 
lots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  them/' 
Hence  the  false  and  dangerous  conclusion  has  been 
drawn,  that  persons  of  profligate  lives  have  better 
grounds  of  hope  than  persons  of  unblameable  conduct, 
or  strict  moral  character.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
our  Saviour's  comparison  lies  between  profligates  and 
hypocrites. 

We  may  add  a  third  case,  which  has  been  some- 
times misunderstood.  Our  Saviour,  in  making  a 
reply  to  the  question  of  a  young  and  wealthy  ruler, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  obtain  eternal  life  ?"  adds  a  cir- 
cumstance which  confines  it  to  his  own  personal  mi- 
nistry. Thus,  after  saying,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,"  he  adds,  "and  come  and 
follow  me.''  Now,  the  last  clause  restricts  our  Sa- 
viour's whole  declaration  to  those  who  were  his  con- 
stant attendants  during  his  personal  ministry,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  leave  us  at  liberty  to  apply  the 
injunction  to  any  rich  men  except  to  the  rich  ruler 
here  mentioned. 

Another  rule  deserves  to  be  carefully  marked  ;  it 
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is  this, — what  our  Saviour  addressed  to  persons  pre- 
sent we  ought  never,  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to  serve  a  purpose,  to  ex- 
tend to  persons  absent  or  not  then  bom.  This  is  the 
natural  and  established  rule  on  all  other  subjects  and 
occasions ;  for  surely  what  is  directly  addressed  to 
one  individual,  or  to  certain  individuals,  is  under- 
stood to  be  meant  only  of  such  persons,  or,  we  may  add, 
confined  to  them  exclusively,  unless  it  can  be  shewn 
that  there  are  other  cases  so  exactly  alike,  that  what 
was  said  by  our  Saviour  to  persons  present  is  equally 
applicable  to  persons  absent  or  not  then  bom. 

Under  this  head,  we  introduce  a  case  from  which 
very  strange  conclusions  have  been  drawn.  Our  Sa- 
viour made  an  express  promise  to  Peter,  that  he 
would  give  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  that  whatever  he  should  bind  or  loose  on  earth 
should  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven.  Now,  though 
the  first  part  of  this  promise  was  solely  given  to  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  the  second  part  afterwards  ex- 
tended only  to  the  other  apostles,  the  Church  of  Rome 
has,  without  any  authority  from  the  passage,  extended 
this  promise  in  an  arbitrary  manner  to  a  succession 
of  men  not  then  bom,  who  in  future  ages  lived  in  a 
country  distant  from  the  land  of  the  Jews.  That 
church  has  also  boldly  and  confidently  affirmed,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  proof,  that  Peter  endowed  the  same 
succession  of  popes  with  supremacy  and  infallibility, 
qualities  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  say  he  himself 
ever  possessed,  much  less  that  he  either  bequeathed 
or  pretended  to  bequeath  such  divine  prerogatives  to 
any  man  or  series  of  men  whatsoever.     Indeed,  de- 
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monstrative  proof  would  l)e  necessary  to  shew  that 
supremacy  and  infallibility  belong  to  any  created  be- 
ing. In  other  words,  contradictions  must  be  proved 
to  be  consistent. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  these  Lectures  which 
requires  to  be  noticed.  In  most  Commentaries  on 
any  part  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  been  customary  to 
borrow  freely  from  other  parts.  No  intelligent  reader 
of  the  Gospels  needs  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  liberty 
which  was  never  taken  by  the  inspired  writers.  They 
tell  us  merely  what  their  Divine  Master  said,  without 
addition  or  alteration,  without  attempting  to  explain 
or  illustrate  what  he  was  pleased  to  say.  Yet  they 
were  inspired,  and  acquainted  with  the  whole  scheme 
of  revelation.  How  different  from  the  conduct  of  un- 
inspired men.  Because  our  Saviour  said,  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  to  his  apostles,  "  I  have  many  things 
to  tell  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  yet,"  it  has 
been  concluded  that  many  essential  doctrines  of  our 
Saviour  were  omitted  by  himself,  which  were  after^ 
wards  supplied  by  his  apostles.  But,  whatever  these 
were,  they  must  have  been  communicated  to  all  the 
apostles,  and  must  have  been  taught  by  all  the 
apostles,  and  therefore  must  be  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  not  only  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  but  also  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and 
John.  But  the  fact, — the  remarkable  fact, — ^to  which 
we  would  solicit  the  attention  of  all  Christians,  is 
this,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
things  omitted  by  our  Saviour,  no  attempt  to  supply 
them  has  been  made  by  the  evangelists  in  their  writ- 
ings, though  they  wrote  many  years  after  the  ascen- 
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sioD,  and  were  then  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  plan  of  Christianity.  We,  then,  in  humble  imi- 
tation of  the  apostles,  have  confined  our  attention  as 
much  as  possible  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospel 
by  St  Luke,  referring,  however,  occasionally  to  the 
Gospels  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  in  passages  bear- 
ing a  close  resemblance,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
parallel  passages.  We  have  carefully  abstained  from 
presenting  any  thing  like  a  system  of  Divinity,  in 
which  human  opinions  are  almost  unavoidably  blended 
with  pure  Divine  truth.  Our  leading  object — ^the great 
object  of  our  ambition — has  been  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  what  is  taught  by  our  Saviour  in  each  dis- 
course or  speech  taken  by  itself,  in  the  Gospel  by  St 
Luke,  or  at  least  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  on  the 
the  same  occasion.  We  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  every  discourse  of  our  Saviour  is  not  only  invalu- 
able, but  is  complete  in  itself,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  considered  by  itself,  in  order  to  point  out  what  it 
contains,  and  what  are  its  chief  objects,  and  chief  ex- 
cellence. For  we  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  what 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  was  pleased  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  person,  for  not  less  than  two  years, 
in  diffiising  among  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Gali- 
lee, can  be  of  inferior  consequence,  or,  in  any  respect 
whatever,  deficient.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  what  the  Son  of  God  taught  in  person 
must  be  of  the  highest  excellence,  that  He  who  knew 
both  the  will  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  must 
have  suited  his  instructions  to  the  purpose  of  enlight- 
ening, elevating,  and  improving  mankind ;  and  that, 
on  each  occasion,  he  said  every  thing  that  was  wise 
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or  proper  to  be  said,  without  a  single  oversight  or 
omission.  We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  one  who  professes  to  explain  our  Saviour's 
discourses,  to  exhibit  each  of  them  separately  by  it- 
self, in  its  genuine  purity  and  simplicity,  without 
adding  any  thing,  even  from  the  other  Scriptures, 
where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

We  have  not  often  availed  ourselves  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Gospel  by  St  John,  as  we  are  of  opinion 
that  what  was  published  separately,  and  after  a  long 
interval,  under  the  Divine  superintendence,  may,  with 
great  wisdom,  still  be  studied  separately.  There  are, 
indeed,  special  reasons  for  this  arrangement,  which  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention. 

1.  The  Gospel  by  St  John  contains  much  that  is 
new  and  additional  to  the  other  Gospels.  There  are 
no  less  than  seventeen  chapters  in  that  Gospel  that 
may  be  considered  chiefly  as  containing  additional 
matter,  a  great  proportion  of  which  refers  to  what 
took  place  in  Jerusalem;  while  the  first  three  Gospels 
are  principally  occupied  with  transactions  in  Galilee. 

2.  Because  it  seemed  proper  to  Him  who  inspired 
and  directed  the  apostles,  that,  while  the  first  three 
Gospels  were  published  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  fourth  should  not  be  circulated  or 
written  till  nearly  thirty  years  after  that  event,  or 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

3.  A  third  reason  for  reviewing  the  Gospel  by  St 
John  separately  from  the  first  three  Gospels  also  de- 
serves attention.  It  presents  to  us  some  of  the  most 
elevated  doctrines  of  Christianity  more  clearly.  It 
states  more  fully  than  the  other  Gospels  some  of  the 
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principal  proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  his  Divine  mission, — the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist, — ^the  miracles  of  Jesus, — the  declaration  of 
the  Father  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus, — and  the  Scrip- 
tares  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  furnishes  an  account  of 
two  very  interesting  interviews  which  our  Saviour  had, 
one  with  Nicodemus,  a  man  of  learning ;  and  another 
with  a  woman  of  Samaria,  without  education.  It  sup- 
plies additional  information  of  importance  respecting 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
by  recording  the  remarkable  discourse  of  our  Saviour 
connected  with  that  miracle.  It  presents  us  also  with 
a  very  ample  statement  of  the  miracle  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Lazarus  to  life,  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind, 
and  the  very  interesting  circumstances  accompanying 
these  two  miracles.  It  records  that  most  beautiful 
and  invaluable  discourse  of  our  Saviour,  which  he  de- 
livered to  his  apostles  a  little  before  his  death,  con- 
tained in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  chap- 
ters, followed  by  a  prayer  in  the  seventeenth,  from 
which  much  important  instruction  may  be  derived. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  delay  of  the  publi- 
cation of  St  John's  Gospel  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  was  a  matter  of  accident,  or  that  its 
publication  at  that  particular  time  depended  solely  on 
the  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  apostle.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  help  believing  that  the  selection  of  the  im- 
portant materials  contained  in  the  Gospel  by  St  John, 
the  lengthening  of  that  apostle's  life,  and  the  post- 
ponement of  its  publication  till  that  period,  were  di- 
rected by  the  same  Divine  Wisdom  which  regulates 
every  thing. 
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We  may  add,  that  every  speech  and  action  ascribed 
by  the  Apostle  John  to  our  Saviour  is  so  characteristic 
of  Him,  so  evidently  in  his  own  peculiar,  inimitable 
manner,  that  we  could  not  have  any  doubt  that  they 
were  genuine,  and  belonged  to  him,  and  to  him  alone, 
even  if  the  Gospel  by  John  had  been  discovered  by 
accident  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  and  without 
any  reference  to  its  author,  either  by  history  or  tradi- 
tion. We  may  also  add,  that  as  St  John^s  Gospel 
was  probably  not  written  till  nearly  seventy  years  after 
our  Saviour^s  ascension,  it  affords  a  wonderful  and 
satisfactory  instance  of  the  faithful  memory  of  the 
evangelist,  sustained,  as  we  know  it  was,  by  Divine 
support ;  affording,  at  the  same  time,  an  ample  proof 
of  our  Saviour's  promise  and  prophecy,  that  after  his 
departure  the  Father  would  send,  in  his  name,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  would  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance, whatsoever  he  had  said  to  them. 

Here  the  writer  is  anxious  to  mention  the  outlines 
of  a  plan  which  he  has  long  contemplated,  and  which 
he  thinks  would  be  highly  useful,  if  it  were  correctly 
and  judiciously  executed.  It  consists  in  considering 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  under  five  divisions. 

1.  The  first  portion  to  be  considered  would  be  the 
four  Gospels.  These  it  would  be  desirable  to  analyse, 
to  state  distinctly,  and  to  arrange  separately,  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  contained  in  each  of  them ;  and 
afterwards  to  give,  in  one  view,  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  four  Gospels ;  and,  in  another  view,  all  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  the  same  Gospels.  This  statement, 
too,  should  be  drawn  up  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  without  human  inferences  or  de- 
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ductious,  and  without  any  alteration  except  what  the 
necessary  correction  or  amendment  of  the  translation 
may  require. 

It  would,  however,  according  to  the  observations 
already  made,  be  proper  to  consider  the  first  three 
Gospels  by  themselves,  while  the  fourth  Gospel  by 
St  John  should  be  examined  separately,  thus  arran- 
ging and  reviewing  the  Gospels  under  two  divisions. 

2.  The  second  portion  of  tne  New  Testament  which 
it  is  proposed  to  analyse  in  a  similar  manner  is  the 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Let  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  taught  in  that  book,  as  they  were  de- 
livered to  Jews  and  Gentiles  after  our  Saviour's  as- 
cension, be  separately  considered,  distinguishing  those 
addressed  to  the  Jews  from  those  directed  to  the 
Gentiles.  These  can  be  easily  separated,  collected, 
and  arranged. 

3.  The  third  portion  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  se- 
parately analysed,  is  the  Epistles  written  by  the  Apostle 
Paul.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  greater  difficulty  would 
be  felt  in  analysing  and  arranging  the  substance  of 
those  writings,  than  in  applying  the  same  process  to 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  is 
evident  from  the  different  meanings  given  to  certain 
words  and  phrases,  by  men  of  learning,  and  from  the 
numerous  and  violent  controversies  which  have  been 
founded  on  these  different  meanings.  Yet,  surely 
no  enlightened  or  reasonable  Christian  will  be  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  any  passage  of  Scripture  is  fair- 
ly capable  of  bearing  two  meanings  really  inconsistent 
with  one  another.  Truth  is  single,  consistent  with 
itself,  and  what  is  truly  remarkable,  is  consistent  also 
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with  every  species  and  every  case  of  truth.  Nop 
surelv  can  we  doubt  that  the  same  observation  is 
equally  applicable  to  Divine  or  revealed  truth. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
opinions  of  interpreters  and  critics  differ  so  much 
from  one  another  in  expounding  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  ?  The  proper  answer  probably  is,  That 
the  diiference  may  arise  from  the  peculiar  sets  of  first 
principles  which  men  adopt  and  reason  from ;  it  may 
arise  also  from  want  of  uniformity  in  the  methods 
employed  for  ascertaining  the  true  and  precise  mean* 
ing  of  certain  words  and  idiomatic  phrases.  Scholars 
differ  on  these  matters ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will 
continue  to  differ  till  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  be 
guided  by  the  abstract  rules  of  analysis  and  induction 
without  feeling  a  strong  bias  to  any  particular  result. 
For  certainly  much  greater  harmony  would  prevail 
among  critics  in  the  interpretation  of  words  and 
phrases,  if  they  had  not  so  great  a  partiality  to  sen- 
timents which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cherish, 
perhaps  long  before  they  consulted  the  Scriptures. 
For  the  effect  of  this  partiality  will  be  to  induce  them 
to  repel  all  that  appears  novelty,  though  that  novelty 
should  consist  of  truth,  and  so  dispose  them  to  con- 
tinue explaining  things  in  their  own  way,  rather  than 
to  change  for  the  better. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  expect  unani- 
mity in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  if  our 
opinions  of  what  the  Scriptures  contain  are  formed 
and  fixed  before  we  enter  on  the  study,  nay,  perhaps, 
at  an  age  when  we  are  incapable  of  exercising  our 
understanding  ?   All  that  we  can  say  on  the  subject 
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is,  that  the  only  sure  and  safe  way  of  attaining  the 
true  meanings  of  difficult  passages  respecting  which 
opposite  opinions  prevail,  is  the  method  of  analysis 
and  induction.  If  this  method  were  pursued  carefully 
and  judiciously,  under  the  guidance  of  the  love  of 
truth,  by  reflecting  Christians,  and  yet  it  should  be 
found  they  cannot  come  to  an  agreement,  we  must 
conclude  that  on  such  subjects,  agreement  in  opinion 
is  not  possible,  and  therefore  not  required.  But  even 
then,  there  is  a  practical  lesson  to  be  learned,  per- 
haps more  valuable  than  the  solution  of  many  con- 
troverted points,  and  that  is,  that  we  are  limited, 
fallible  beings,  and  that  in  the  sight  of  God,  charity, 
or  Christian  love,  is  better  than  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
than  to  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge, 
or  than  possession  of  that  faith  by  which  mountains 
could  be  removed. 

There  is  one  unobjectionable  mode  of  helping  us  to 
clear  up  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  some  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  that  is,  to  employ  the  plain  parts 
of  those  writings  to  explain  the  obscure.  As  an  up- 
right man  and  an  inspired  writer,  the  apostle  could 
not  contradict  himself  by  inserting  in  one  part  of  his 
writings  any  doctrine  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with 
what  he  has  asserted  in  another.  It  is  to  be  feared 
however,  that  this  has  not  been  attended  to  by  expo- 
sitors. The  obvious  remedy  is,  not  to  put  any  mean- 
ing on  the  difficult  parts  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  meaning  of  the  plain  parts.  This  is  a  solemn  duty 
which  in  honesty  we  owe  to  this  great  apostle. 

4.  After  analysing  and  arranging  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  contained  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  writ- 
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ings,  it  would  next  be  proper  to  proceed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  through  the  Epistles  of  James,  of  Peter, 
and  of  John.  These  may  be  classed  together  without 
impropriety ;  and  as  they  are  remarkably  plain,  they 
may  be  analysed  and  arranged  with  comparative  ease. 
A  complete  view  of  these  Epistles  will  exhibit  to  us 
what  was  the  gospel,  or  the  Christianity,  which  was 
taught  by  the  three  apostles,  James,  Peter,  and  John. 
5.  The  last  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  plan,  contains  the  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  as  recorded  in  the 
second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  contained  in  these  were  selected  and  arranged, 
because  we  should  thus  be  presented  with  a  statement 
of  what  our  Saviour  thought  proper  to  communicate 
to  the  churches,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  imparted 
to  his  disciples  during  his  ministry. 

Those  seven  epistles  do  not  appear  to  have  received 
the  attention  which  they  justly  claim  ;  for  they  are 
invaluable.  They  may  be  considered  as  letters  from 
heaven,  dictated  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  person, 
more  than  sixty  years  after  his  ascension.  Some 
notice  or  rather  analysis  of  them  may  be  added  to 
lectures  on  any  of  the  Gospels,  because  these  seven 
epistles  may  in  reality  be  viewed  as  forming  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Gospels.  They  communicate  interest- 
ing information  on  two  important  points :  1.  They 
shew  us  the  particular  branches  of  Christianity  to 
which  our  Saviour  thought  it  most  proper  or  most 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  Christians,  long 
after  his  religion  had  been  planted  and  cultivated. 
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They  shew  also  what  our  Saviour  approved  and  dis- 
approved in  the  character  of  his  followers.  2.  We 
find  in  these  epistles  much  valuable  additional  infor- 
mation respecting  the  rewards  of  a  future  state ;  for 
each  epistle  concludes  with  the  promise  of  a  reward 
to  him  that  overcometh. 

It  will  be  highly  useful  to  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  reflecting  Christian  an  analysis  of  these  seven 
epistles,  because  this  will  exhibit  to  him,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  what  views  of 
Christianity  its  Divine  Author  thought  it  proper  to 
give,  of  what  was  of  most  importance  to  his  followers 
to  attend  to,  to  know,  remember,  and  to  practise,  at 
the  time  when  these  epistles  were  dictated.  We  shall 
thereby  be  unavoidably  led  to  consider  whether,  in 
the  present  day,  these  seven  epistles  have  the  in- 
fluence which  they  are  fitted  and  intended  to  have  on 
the  minds  and  conduct  of  Christians. 

The  first  of  these  epistles  is  addressed  to  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  or  rather  to  the  angel  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  that  is,  the  president  or  director 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  though  evidently  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  all  other  Churches. 

1.  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  subject  to  which 
our  Saviour  is  pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  each 
Church  is  works ;  for  each  of  the  seven  epistles  be- 
gins with  the  words  "  I  know  thy  works."  By  works, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  undoubtedly  meant  actions, 
both  single  and  habitual,  and  include  the  principles 
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from  which  they  flow.  2.  The  second  object  to  which 
our  Saviour  calls  the  attention  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  is  labour^  or  active  exertion,  as  wise  means 
for  the  attainment  of  Christian  ends.  Thus,  our 
Saviour  first  directs  attention  to  the  actions ;  then  to 
the  exertion  used  in  performing  the  actions ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  perseverance  exercised  in  continuing 
that  exertion.  We  repeat  that  the  word  works  in 
the  New  Testament,  applied  to  character,  always 
includes  actions,  and  habits,  and  principles.  3.  Next 
follows  patience;  but  the  word  here  rendered  patience, 
as  it  often  does  in  the  New  Testament,  denotes  per- 
severance^  or  contirmed^  steady  exertion  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Christian  duties.  4.  He  next  praises  them 
for  not  bearing  with  evil  men,  that  is,  not  associating 
with  them,  not  sanctioning  or  encouraging  them; 
while  he  approved  also  of  trying,  detecting,  and  ex- 
posing impostors,  who  pretended  to  be  commissioned 
as  apostles.  5.  In  the  third  verse,  the  perseverance 
of  the  Ephesians  is  a  second  time  mentioned,  and 
evidently  with  approbation.  And  let  it  not  be  over- 
looked that  repetition  is  one  of  the  modes  employed 
in  Scripture  to  shew  the  importance  of  what  had  been 
previously  said.  Perseverance,  then,  is  Treated,  con- 
sequently it  is  of  great  importance.  6.  The  Ephe- 
sians were  censured  for  falling  off  from  their  former 
Christian  love,  exhorted  to  reformation,  and  threat- 
ened with  being  deprived  of  their  spiritual  advantages, 
if  they  did  not  reform  and  abandon  the  immorali- 
ties of  the  Nicolaitans.  The  epistle  then  concludes 
with  the  promise  of  a  reward  to  be  bestowed  on  those 
who  overcome. 
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2.  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna. 

In  this  epistle  our  Saviour  approves  of  the  works, 
or  actions,  and  habits,  and  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Smyrna,  sympathises  with  their  tribulation  and 
consequent  poverty,  congratulates  them  on  their  spi- 
ritual wealth,  that  is,  in  being  rich  toward  God,  or 
rich  in  the  good  actions,  habits,  and  principles  which 
God  approves ;  then  condemns  the  conduct  of  persons 
among  them  who  falsely  pretended  they  were  Jews, 
while  they  were  the  emissaries  of  Satan.  Our  Sa- 
viour then  forewarns  them  of  sufferings  that  were 
coming  on  them  to  try  them,  produced  by  the  agency 
of  the  devil,  but  recommends  fidelity  until  death,  con- 
ditionally promises  a  crown  of  life,  and  concludes  with 
the  assurance  of  a  future  reward  to  him  that  over- 
cometh. 

3.  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Perganws, 

1.  Our  Saviour  begins  with  bearing  testimony  to 
the  works  of  the  members  of  this  church,  and  ap- 
plauds them  for  resisting  the  temptations  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  2.  Censures  them  in  a  few  things, 
and,  especially,  because  they  had  not  sufficiently  dis- 
couraged and  opposed  those  who  cherished  idolatry 
and  licentiousness,  like  those  who  were  corrupted  by 
such  seducers  as  Balaam,  or  who  followed  the  example 
of  the  Nicolaitans.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  repent, 
or  rather  to  reform  and  amend  their  lives.  3.  Con- 
cludes with  the  assurance  of  reward  to  him  that  over- 
cometh. 
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4.  IJpistle  to  the  Church  of  Thyatira. 

Our  Saviour  begins  this  fourth  epistle  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  the  former  three  :  1.  By  approving 
of  their  works  ;  2.  He  also  approves  of  their  charity, 
or  rather  love  ;  3.  Of  their  service  or  beneficent  con- 
duct ;  4.  Of  their  faith  or  faithfulness,  which  the  ori- 
ginal word  always  signifies  when  it  is  placed  in  a  list 
of  virtues ;  5.  Of  their  perseverance ;  6.  And  also 
applauds  their  conduct,  as  lately  surpassing  what  it 
had  formerly  been. 

He  then  censures  them  for  not  making  vigorous 
opposition  to  those  who  seduced  his  servants  to 
idolatry  and  licentiousness  ;  declares  that  he  had 
granted  time  for  reformation,  but  they  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  blessing;  threatens  that  if  they 
persisted  in  impenitence  he  would  punish  all  the 
guilty  persons  with  great  tribulation ;  that  their  chil- 
dren should  suffer  death  ;  that  all  the  churches  should 
thereby  know  that  their  Divine  Master  is  acquainted 
with  all  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  principles,  and 
that  every  individual  among  them  should  be  reward- 
ed or  punished  according  to  their  works,  or  actions 
and  habits. 

Our  Saviour  renews  his  assurance  of  reward  to 
those  who  overcome,  including  those  who  should  keep 
his  works,  or  persevere  unto  the  end. 

5.  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Sardis. 

Here  our  Saviour  asserts  his  knowledge  of  the 
works  or  conduct  of  the  Sardians.    They  are  charac- 
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terised  as  preserving  the  outward  appearance  of 
Christianity,  though  the  spirit  or  principle  was  dead. 
He  then  exhorts  them,  1 .  To  be  watchful,  or  ardently 
attentive  to  every  duty,  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
themselves  in  what  was  weak,  and  still  growing 
weaker ;  for  their  general  character  was  defective  : 

2.  Urges  them  to  call  to  remembrance  what  good  they 
had  received  and  heard,  exhorts  them  to  retain  it,  and 
to  reform  what  was  amiss  :  3.  Warns  them  that  if 
they  ceased  to  be  watchful.  He  who  hath  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars,  would  come  sud- 
denly on  them,  as  a  thief  assails  in  the  night  those 
who  are  asleep :  4.  Promises  honour  and  high  re- 
ward to  those  who  maintained  their  Christian  purity  : 
5.  Repeats,  for  the  fifth  time,  the  promise  of  reward 
to  those  who  should  overcome. 

6.  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia. 

1.  He  who  is  holy  and  true,  who  has  the  key  of 
David,  begins,  for  the  sixth  time,  in  the  same  words, 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Fhiladelphians  to  works ; 
that  is,  actions,  habits,  and  principles :  2.  Approves 
of  their  sincerity,  though  they  had  little  strength,  in 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  confessing  his  name : 

3.  Promises  that  they  should  be  honoured  by  false 
Christians,  who  should  be  made  to  come  (not  to  wor- 
ithip^  as  in  the  English  translation)  to  do  homage^  by 
throwing  themselves  at  their  feet,  being  at  the  same 
time  made  sensible  how  their  great  Master  loves  and 
favours  his  people :  4.  Declares  that  they  shall  be 
rewarded,  because  they  have  "  kept  the  word  of  my 
patience  ;"  that  is,  when  properly  rendered,  because 

VOL.  I.  c 
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they  have  kept  my  injunction  to  persevere.  There- 
fore, a  promise  is  made  by  our  Saviour  that  he  would 
keep  them  from  the  general  temptation  which  should 
assail  and  try  the  world.  He  then  recommends  for- 
titude, that  none  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  crown,  or  assurance  of  reward. 
Lastly,  an  illustrious  reward  is  promised  to  him  that 
overcomes. 

7.  Epistle  to  Laodicea. 

The  seventh  epistle,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  Laodicea,  or  president  or  di- 
rector of  that  church,  by  our  Saviour,  who  styles  him- 
self the  *'  Amen,  or  infallible,  the  faithful  and  true  Wit- 
ness," commences  the  seventh  time,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing six  epistles,  with  the  words  "  I  know  thy  works," 
evidently  all  their  actions,  habits,  and  principles. 

1.  This  church  is  censured  for  lukewarmness,  or 
want  of  ardour,  energy,  and  activity :  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  also  characterised  by  vanity  and  self-deceit ; 
they  imagined  themselves  rich  in  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence ;  admirable,  surpassing  others,  while  they  were 
ignorant,  and  foolish,  and  despicable :  3.  They  are 
here  counselled  to  buy  of  their  Lord,  "  gold  purified  by 
fire,"  that  is,  what  is  declared  to  be  most  valuable,  or 
golden  actions,  and  principles,  and  dispositions,  puri- 
fied by  the  fire  of  trial  and  temptation ;  to  procure 
white  raiment,  called.  Rev.  xix.  8,  the  "  righteous- 
ness of  the  saints  :"  4.  Encourages  those  who  were 
persecuted,  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  tried 
because  they  were  beloved,  in  order  to  reform  and 
improve  them  more. 
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For  the  seventh  time  our  Saviour  then  engages  to 
reward  those  who  overcome. 

Here,  then,  are  seven  epistles  to  seven  diflTerent 
churches,  and  containing  seven  rewards;  a  special, 
distinct,  and  different  reward  being  attached  to  each 
epistle.  We  should  be  naturally  led  to  expect  that 
the  reward  attached  to  the  epistle  addressed  to  each 
church  would  correspond  to  the  character  of  each 
church.  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  case.  For 
though  no  fault  is  alleged  against  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  yet  no  reward  is  promised  to  it,  save  exemp- 
tion from  the  second  death,  which,  though  highly  im- 
portant, it  is  easy  to  shew  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  the 
seven  rewards  promised.  Again,  though  the  church 
of  Laodicea  is  represented  as  deeply  corrupted,  yet 
the  reward  mentioned  in  the  close  of  the  epistle  to 
that  church  is  the  very  highest  in  degree.  There- 
fore, we  must  conclude  that  the  reward  contained  in 
the  epistle  which  is  addressed  to  each  church,  is  not 
solely  or  especially  designed  for  that  church.  In 
this  there  would  have  been  an  apparent  impropriety, 
if  the  seven  epistles  had  been  separately  transmitted, 
each  epistle  to  its  own  church  only.  But  this  method 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted.  For  a  copy 
of  these  epistles,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  origi- 
nally sent  to  each  of  the  seven  churches,  composed 
and  united  and  published  in  the  same  form  and  order 
as  we  have  received  them,  and  not  separately,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Still  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  the  rewards  promised  possess  va- 
rious degrees  of  value,  and  rank,  and  extent,  corre- 
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sponding  to  the  characters  of  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive them. 

It  is  evident,  too,  and  this  is  our  great  object  to 
shew,  that  the  rewards  presented  are  arranged  in  a 
systematic  order,  or  in  that  order  which  is  called  cli- 
max or  gradation ;  that  is,  the  lowest  reward  in  point 
of  rank  is  placed  first,  and  the  greatest  and  highest 
is  placed  last.  The  second  reward  rising  above  the 
first,  the  third  above  the  second,  and  so  onward  to 
the  seventh  ;  so  that  there  are  seven  degrees. 

1.  The  first  is  a  promise  to  give  "  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God." 
The  effect  is  to  restore  man  to  the  same  state  in  which 
he  was  originally  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  But, 
as  man  forfeited  that  state,  and  became  liable  to 
death,  so,  if  nothing  more  had  been  promised,  he 
might  have  been  liable  to  death  a  second  time.  2. 
But  the  second  promise  is  additional,  satisfactory,  and 
decisive  ;  for  it  is  an  assurance  of  exemption  from 
the  second  death,  at  least  to  the  righteous.  3.  The 
third  is  a  promise  to  give  "  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna," 
or  the  manna  laid  up  for  preservation  (by  Moses  in 
the  ark  of  the  covenant),  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  immortality,  or  what  will  permanently 
preserve  life.  So  far  it  seems  to  be  merely  the  same 
as  the  first  reward.  But  then  it  is  accompanied  by 
important  additions ;  for  there  is  added  a  *'  white 
stone,"  which  is  an  emblem  of  acquittal;  therefore,  it 
may  be  also  an  emblem  of  forgiveness  and  approba- 
tion. Next  a  "'new  name,"  title,  or  mark  of  a  new  dig- 
nity, to  be  conferred,  which,  previous  to  possession, 
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would  be  inconceivable.  4.  The  fourth  epistle  pro- 
mises high  and  extensive  power,  to  be  accompanied  by 
light  to  direct,  ii.  26,  27,  28.  5.  The  fifth  contains 
a  promise  to  clothe  the  righteous  in  white  raiment, 
represented  as  the  garb  of  celestial  beings,  while  their 
name  shall  remain  for  ever  enrolled  in  the  book  of  life^ 
and  Jesus  himself  in  person  will  own  them  as  his 
friends,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  angels,  iii. 
4,  5.  6.  The  sixth  epistle  promises  a  conspicuous 
station  of  rank  and  dignity ;  namely,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  servants  of  the  Most  High,  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  honourably  marked 
by  the  "newname"  of  Christ,  iii.  12, 17.  The  seventh 
reward  rises  higher  than  ambition  could  have  aspired 
to,  or  imagination  could  have  conceived.  It  leads 
onr  thoughts  and  hopes  beyond  and  above  every  thing 
we  see,  to  the  prospect  of  exercising  a  power  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself.  It  is, 
indeed  to  be  heirs  of  God,  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  and 
to  reign  with  him  for  ever. 

These  things  are  mentioned  here  merely  to  shew 
that,  while  the  most  important  doctrines  and  precepts 
are  contained  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, some  interesting  additional  information  was 
given  in  the  last  and  concluding  book  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  has  been  for  centuries  customary  for  Christians 
to  form  a  system,  doubtless  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
the  New  Testament,  containing  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  It  has  also  been  an  old-estal)lished 
custom  to  appeal  to  crc<Kls,  as  containing  an  undoubted 
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summary  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  date  or  genuineness  of  some  of  those 
creeds.  What  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  not 
been  proved  to  have  been  composed  by  the  apostles, 
nor  to  have  existed  in  the  first,  or  even  second  century. 
The  Nicene  Creed,  it  is  well  known,  was  partly  drawn 
up  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  a  great  controversy  by  human  authority. 
The  Athanasian  Creed,  it  is  now  generally  admitted, 
was  not  composed  by  St  Athanasius,  nor  till  sixty 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
none  of  these  three  creeds  is  sanctioned  by  any  autho- 
rity except  that  of  uninspired,  fallible  men. 

Creeds  not  having  produced  that  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion that  was  thought  requisite,  systems  were  adopted, 
as  wiser  means,  which  probably  might  be  more  effec- 
tual. With  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  however,  which 
was  introduced  or  strengthened  by  the  Reformation, 
variety  of  opinion  was  increased  among  Protest- 
ants. This  led  new  sects,  as  they  arose,  to  form  sys- 
tems in  order  to  hedge  in  their  followers,  and  thus  to 
protect  them  from  the  supposed  errors  and  corruptions 
of  other  sects.  These  systems  were  made  to  include 
not  only  doctrines  and  precepts,  but  church  govern- 
ment. Still,  however,  difference  of  opinion  prevailed, 
and  continues  to  prevail.  Controversy  necessarily  in- 
troduced a  controversial  language,  and  this  controver- 
sial language  widened  the  breach  among  Christians, 
by  being  introduced  first  into  systems,  and  after- 
wards into  other  books,  especially  into  catechisms. 
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It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  systems  es- 
poused were  generally  metaphysical  or  abstract,  com- 
plicated and  difficult  of  interpretation,  so  that,  in  fact, 
they  had  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  and  establish 
the  subjects  of  dispute,  and  thus  to  increase  the  evil 
they  were  intended  to  remove.  But  it  is  evident  such 
remedies  do  not  tally  with  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  most  beautiful  simpli- 
city, because  designed  for  all  men,  even  men  of  the 
most  limited  understanding.  Every  part  of  Chris- 
tianity is  characterised  by  this  admirable  simpli- 
city, whether  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  doctrines, 
to  the  precepts,  or  to  the  evidence.  All  the  doctrines, 
as  stated  by  our  Saviour,  are  expressed  in  few  words, 
and  these  remarkably  plain.  But  doctrines  are  usually 
followed  by  duties  :  Thus,  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they 
who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  The  precepts  are  simple  beyond  conception, 
and  are  all  resolved  into  one  principle,  love,  from 
which  every  duty  is  easily  traced.  Again,  the  lead- 
ing evidence  of  Christianity,  miracles,  is  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  simplicity.  It  consists  only  of  two 
steps ;  first,  a  particular  state  is  perceived,  as  blind- 
ness in  a  human  being,  or  a  storm  in  the  atmosphere 
and  sea ;  and,  secondly,  the  state  is  changed  to  the 
opposite  by  a  word:  the  blind  is  made  to  see,  the  storm 
ceases  in  an  instant.  Every  spectator  irresistibly 
drew  the  conclusion,  This  is  a  wonderful  effect,  but 
not  the  work  of  man.  "  It  was  never  so  seen  in  Is- 
rael." The  best  proof  that  could  be  demanded  that  the 
evidence  is  complete  and  decisive  is,  that  there  does 
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not  appear  among  the  Jews,  either  among  the  people 
or  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  a  single  instance  of  any 
person  that  doubted  the  reality  of  the  miracles ;  for 
friends  and  enemies  equally  concurred.  Thus  neither 
unbelief  nor  doubt  was  possible. 

Were  we  to  ask,  whence  arose  so  many  opinions 
and  so  many  controversies  in  religion  ?  we  answer, 
they  arose,  1 .  From  different  modes  of  thinking  and 
reasoning ;  2.  From  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed being  too  difficult,  not  being  suited  to  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  not  supplying  evidence  suffi- 
ciently plain  and  satisfactory ;  3.  From  the  love  of 
power ;  4.  From  vanity ;  5.  From  imbibing  opinions 
in  youth,  founded  on  mere  authority,  before  the  un- 
derstanding was  enlightened,  and  from  afterwards 
deeming  it  criminal  or  impious  to  examine  any  such 
opinions. 

What  a  melancholv  state  of  thraldom  for  whole 
generations  voluntarily  to  submit  to,  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nions and  to  profess  the  belief  that  was  taught  them, 
without  daring  to  inquire  if  these  were  founded  on 
Scripture  or  on  truth  !  What  can  be  said  in  defence 
of  men  who  know  and  believe  that  the  Son  of  God 
came  into  this  world  to  deliver  a  message  from  hea- 
ven, and  believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  mes- 
sage is  preserved  in  the  utmost  purity  and  precision, 
even  to  the  very  words  employed  by  our  Saviour ;  yet 
never  think  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  read  that 
message  with  their  own  eyes,  to  examine  it  with  their 
own  minds,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  tliev  under- 
stand  it  as  our  Saviour  meant  it  to  be  understood  / 
Would  men  reallv  believe  that  thev  seldom  take  their 
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knowledge  of  this  Divine  message  from  Divine  autho- 
rity itself,  but  from  the  fallible  opinion  of  their  im- 
perfect fellow-creatmres  ? 

It  may,  indeed,  be  justly  doubted,  whether  violent 
controversies  and  sectarian  systems  ever  established 
truth,  or  ever  led  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  ought, 
doubtless,  to  be  the  universal  object  of  Christians  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  do  this  in  a  way  consistent 
with  the  pure  principles,  and  dispositions,  and  con- 
duct of  Christians.  "  If  any  man,"  said  our  Saviour, 
"  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself."  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  if,  in  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  Christians  were  solely  intent  on 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  is  the  will  of  God,  in- 
stead of  defeating  their  antagonists  in  argument,  they 
would  seldom  fail  in  attaining  the  important  end. 
Now,  then,  as  controversy  is  generally  carried  on  in 
a  way  neither  favourable  to  truth,  nor  to  those  ami- 
able feelings  of  charity  which  are  declared  by  our 
Saviour  to  form  the  vital  principles  of  his  religion, 
would  it  not  be  highly  desirable  that  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity  should  be  determined  by  unex- 
ceptionable means  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered,  then, 
that  those  means  must  be  free  from  any  tendency  to 
raise  the  passions,  or  cloud  or  pervert  the  under- 
standing. On  the  contrary,  all  know  they  should  be 
directed  solely  by  the  love  of  truth  ;  and  therefore 
should  employ  their  understanding  only,  being  care- 
ful to  exclude  all  preconceived  and  unexamined  opi- 
nions, and  all  bias  to  one  set  of  opinions,  rather  than 
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to  auother.  Fortunately,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
grand  object,  the  Scriptures  themselves  furnish  the 
fittest  and  the  most  ample  meanst 

The  whole  contents  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
arranged  under  two  heads, — ^things  asserted  to  be  true, 
and  things  commanded  to  be  done.  The  first  class 
may  be  called  Truths,  and  the  second  class,  Precepts. 
The  truths,  again,  may  be  divided  into  historical,  or 
events  that  have  taken  place  ;  prophetical,  or  events 
which  God  has  declared  shall  take  place ;  and  doc- 
trinal, or  truths  respecting  the  nature,  attributes, 
and  operations  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  Trinity,  &c. ; 
and  also  respecting  the  nature  and  state  of  intelligent 
created  beings,  as  man. 

Precepts  are  of  two  sorts,  moral  and  positive.  Moral 
precepts  are  commandments,  enjoining  duties  to  God, 
our  neighbour,  and  ourselves,  which  conscience  sanc- 
tions and  approves.  Positive  precepts,  again,  are 
commandments,  resting  indeed  on  the  authority  of 
God,  but  which  we  should  not  have  known  to  be  ob- 
li«:atorv  without  revelation.  Let  us  then  consider 
by  what  rules  we  can  ascertain  what  are  the  most  im- 
portant things  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  The  first  rule  proposed  is  carefully  to  observe 
what  are  the  things  omitted  in  any  one,  or  in  several, 
or  in  many,  of  those  sacred  books  (willingly  except- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  shortest  epistles),  and  then 
to  draw  the  probable  or  presumptive  conclusion,  that 
whatever  things  are  thus  omitted,  are  not  equally 
valuable  with  those  which  are  inserted.  Ijet,  then, 
an  honest  inquirer, — and  every  Christian  ought  to  be 
an  honest  enquirer, — laying  aside  his  own  opinions,  go 
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successively  through  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
marking,  as  he  goes  along,  all  the  truths  and  precepts 
that  are  inserted,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards 
carefully  noticing  those  which  are  omitted. 

But  it  may  be  said.  This  is  a  task  too  difficult  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  great  body  of  mankind.  It  is, 
however,  possible ;  and  it  is  a  duty  peculiarly  incum- 
bent on  those  who  are  dogmatical  in  their  own  opinions, 
intolerant  respecting  the  opinions  of  others,  and  who 
threaten  every  man  with  perdition  who  does  not  adopt, 
without  scruple  or  hesitation,  all  their  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  and  all  their  deductions.  Still  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  the  time  and  labour  requisite 
to  collect,  enumerate,  and  arrange  all  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  observe  their  relative  importance,  would  require  a 
degree  of  calmness  and  impartiality,  and  indefatigable 
exertion,  that  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied : — Men  have  numbered  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  divided  them  into  groups  and 
classes,  according  to  their  position  and  magnitudes. 
They  have  also  been  wonderfully  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  number,  describe,  and  arrange  the  plants 
which  diversify  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  have 
classified  and  named  most  of  the  animals  which  people 
the  air,  the  land,  and  the  water.  They  have  carried 
their  researches  even  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Surely,  then,  it  cannot  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
and  arrange  the  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts,  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  importance  assigned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  that,  too,  without  being  influenced  by  pre- 
judices and  passions. 
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We  shall  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  first  five 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament  are  chiefly  historical ; 
hut  they  contain  also  some  prophecies,  as  well  as  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  But  historical  facts  seem  to 
predominate,  and  therefore  it  might  be  concluded 
that  historical  facts  are  of  greatest  importance.  But, 
again,  when  we  peruse  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  few  historical  facts,  while  they 
contain  many  doctrines  and  many  precepts.  Conse- 
quently we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  historical 
facts  are  subordinate  or  auxiliary  to  doctrines  and 
precepts.  Again,  prophecies  are  not  contained  in 
many  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  therefore 
they  are  not  primary,  but  secondary  objects,  or  they 
may  be  considered  as  means  rather  than  ends.  The 
general  conclusion  would  be,  that  it  is  either  doctrines 
or  precepts  which  predominate. 

II.  The  second  rule  for  ascertaining  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  New  Testament  is  to  point 
out  and  determine,  clearly  and  distinctly,  what  are 
the  doctrines  (or  truths)  and  precepts  contained  in 
each  of  these  sacred  books. 

Should  this  employment  be  attended  with  some 
trouble,  it  would  be  attended  also  with  considerable 
profit ;  for  it  would  accustom  us  to  analyse  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  order  to  ascertain  their  real  contents,  without 
theory  or  hypothesis.  As,  therefore,  we  should  have 
nothing  in  view  but  the  attainment  of  the  genuine  will 
of  God,  without  addition  or  alteration,  we  should  be 
careful  to  admit  no  inference,  nor  gloss,  nor  interpre- 
tation, but  to  state  the  doctrines  and  precepts  in  tlie 
identical  words  of  Scripture. 
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III.  The  third  rule  for  ascertaining  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  New  Testament  consists  in 
marking  the  subjects  which  are  oftenest  mentioned 
and  oftenest  recommended  to  cur  attention  by  our 
Saviour  or  his  apostles. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  inquiry  seems 
now  reduced  to  the  simple  question,  whether  doctrines 
or  precepts  are  more  frequently  mentioned  and  re- 
commended in  the  New  Testament  ?  Next,  it  is  to 
be  determined  what  doctrines  are  oftenest  repeated, 
and  what  precepts  are  most  frequently  enjoined. 
This  rule  is  founded  on  two  principles, — 1.  On  the 
strong  presumption  that  what  is  most  valuable  in  the 
Divine  estimation  will  be  most  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  revelation ;  2.  On  the  analogy  which 
subsists  between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

Now,  both  these  principles  are  agreeable  to  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  ideas  which  we  are  enabled 
to  form  of  perfect  wisdom.  Perfect  wisdom  will  as- 
suredly select  the  fittest  means  for  accomplishing  the 
most  important  ends.  Accordingly,  we  find  uni- 
formly in  the  natural  world,  that  what  is  most  valu- 
able or  most  necessary  to  man  is  most  common.  Thus 
the  most  common  objects  are  air,  light,  and  heat ; 
these,  too,  are  the  most  necessary  for  the  life  of  man. 
From  analogy,  then,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  we  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect that  what  is  of  most  value  to  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  man  will  be  oftenest  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  We  readily  acknowledge  that  this  rule  or 
argument  is  merely  presumptive,  being  founded  on 
aualoffv. 

Of 
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1.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  some  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  usefulness  of  repetition.  If  it 
were  asked,  What  is  the  most  important  circumstance 
in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  we  answer, 
that  the  information  is  given  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
indirectly  indeed,  yet  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by 
mere  repetition  (1  Cor.  xi.  24) ;  for  in  giving  the 
bread,  after  saying,  "  Take,  eat,"  our  Saviour  added, 
"  TJhis  do  ye  in  remembrance  of  me,'''*  A  second  time, 
in  verse  25,  whilst  giving  the  wine,  he  said,  "  This  do 
ye,  ds  oft  (18  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  ^n^."  A 
third  time  (verse  26),  the  same  sentiment  is  repeated, 
though  in  different  words,  and  apparently  an  addi- 
tion, by  the  apostle  himself;  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat 
of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come."  Hence  we  seem  entitled 
to  conclude  that  the  most  important  circumstances 
connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  its  object  and  intention  ;  and  the  evident  means 
employed  to  convey  this  information  consist  in  men- 
tioning it  three  times  in  three  successive  verses.  In 
conclusion,  we  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  among  the  various  con- 
troversies about  the  Lord's  Supper,  none  of  them  has 
had  reference  to  what  is  pointed  out  in  the  institution 
itself  by  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  namely, 
that  it  is  commemorative. 

2.  A  second  case  may  also  be  mentioned,  contain- 
ing a  rule  which  Divine  Providence  is  pleased  to  fol- 
low. Our  Saviour  has  thought  this  rule  of  so  much 
importance,  that  in  order  to  impress  it  on  the  minds 
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of  his  disciples,  he  repeated  it  not  less  than  three 
times,  **  For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ; 
and  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  hath ;" — once,  when  explaining  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  recorded  in  each  of  the  first 
three  Gospels ;  once,  when  explaining  the  parable  of 
the  Talents  ;  and,  once,  when  explaining  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds.* 

3.  A  third  case  under  this  rule  is  important.  Among 
the  graces  or  virtues  peculiarly  honoured  by  our  Sa- 
viour, humility  is  often  mentioned  and  highly  ap- 
plauded. It  is  mentioned  in  high  terms,  seven  times 
in  the  first  three  Gospels  ;  and  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  deserves 
the  most  serious  attention. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  case  under  this  rule  which  has 
escaped  attention  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  the 
commandment  of  our  Saviour,  to  love  one  another,  ds 
he  had  loved  theni.  He  had  formerly  enjoined  his 
followers  to  love  their  neighbours,  and  even  their 
enemies ;  But  he  reserved  this  injunction  of  brotherly 
love  to  the  last  discourse  which  he  delivered  to  his 
apostles  immediately  before  his  death.  The  reason 
is  evident :  it  would  not  have  been  useful, — indeed,  we 
may  say  it  would  not  have  been  intelligible  to  them, 
till  they  had  actually  witnessed  for  a  considerable 
time  his  love  to  them,  and  in  what  cases,  and  in  what 
manner  he  exercised  that  love.  For  till  he  had  long 
associated  with  them,  often  conversed  with  them, 
often  taught  them  by  his  instructions,  and  still  more 

*  St  Matt.  xiii.  12  ;   xxv.  29 ;  St  Luke  xix.  26. 
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by  his  example  and  conduct  to  themselves  individual- 
ly, as  well  as  jointly,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
have  conceived  affection  so  pure,  so  ardent,  so  con- 
stant, so  disinterested,  so  generous,  so  magnanimous, 
till  they  had  actually  seen  it  displayed  in  every  thing 
he  did. 

But  though  he  had  never  mentioned  this  heavenly 
affection  till  the  end  of  his  ministry,  yet  he  was  care- 
ful on  that  sole  occasion  on  which  he  introduced  it  to 
mention  it  no  less  than  three  times.  .  The  first  time 
(St  John  xiii.  34)  he  mentioned  the  subject,  he  said 
to  his  apostles,  "  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you.  That  ye  love  one  another ;  that  as  I  have  loved 
you,  ye  also  love  one  another."  At  the  same  time  he 
added,  that  this  sublime  and  amiable  affection  was 
intended  to  be  characteristic  of  his  followers ;  for  he 
said,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  to  one  another."  He  repeated 
this  high  and  endearing  affection  a  second  time,  in 
chap.  XV.  12,  in  the  same  strong  terms,  ''  This  is  my 
commandment.  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you;"  and  a  third  time,  in  verse  17  of  the 
same  chapter,  "This  I  command  you.  That  ye  love  one 
another."  Is  it  possible,  then,  for  us,  as  humble  and 
sincere  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  avoid 
drawing  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  it  was  our  Sa- 
viour's marked  intention  to  teach  us  that  brotherly 
LOVE  ought  to  be  the  distinguishing  badge  and  lead- 
ing principle  of  every  Christian  ? 

This  rule  may  be  applied  with  much  propriety  and 
benefit  to  many  single  doctrines  and  single  precepts. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  doing  so,  we  are 
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following  a  plan  of  attaining  truth  which  has  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  entirely  free  from  the 
influence  of  preconceived  opinions. 

IV.  A  fourth  rule  for  ascertaining  what  is  of  most 
importance  in  the  books  of  revelation,  is  to  observe 
carefully  what  is  common  to  the  two  dispensations, 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 

The  Old  Testament  presents  revelation  in  its  first 
stage,  while  the  New  Testament  exhibits  it  in  a  more 
advanced  state.  Thus  the  Old  Testament  informs  us 
of  the  unity  and  spiritual  nature,  the  almighty  power 
and  veracity  of  God.  The  New  Testament  has  added 
a  more  extensive  and  more  interesting  knowledge  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  especially  of  his  be- 
nevolence, as  displayed  in  the  incarnation,  ministry, 
and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Again,  the  ruling  principle  in  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion was  fear,  and  the  leading  precepts  were  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which,  however,  are  chiefly  negative, 
and,  in  fact,  formed  the  criminal  law  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  New  Testament  placed  man  in  a  more  ele- 
vated sphere,  presented  higher  principles,  and  re- 
quired purer  and  more  amiable  aflections,  fitted  to 
raise  and  improve  as  well  as  to  enlighten  him.  Thus 
gratitude  to  God,  and  disinterested  benevolence  to 
man,  are  the  leading  principles ;  while  the  chief  duty 
enjoined  is  to  purify  the  thoughts,  refine  the  senti- 
ments, and  to  warm  and  strengthen  the  amiable  affec- 
tions, and  thus  to  qualify  man  for  more  exalted  society, 
and  more  interesting  objects  than  this  world  ever  pos- 
sessed. It  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  why  love,  or 
gratitude  to  God,  which  is  a  higher  and  more  improv- 

VOL.  I.  D 
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ing  principle  than  fear,  was  so  slightly  dwelt  on  in 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  so  mnch  incul- 
cated in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  because  the 
numerous  and  invaluable  blessings  bestowed  under 
that  dispensation  were  not  known,  and  could  not  be 
conceived,  till  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  actually  came 
and  published  his  heavenly  religion.  It  is  also  espe- 
cially worthy  of  observation,  that  the  additional  pre- 
cepts introduced  by  the  Christian  religion  are  chiefly 
positive,  requiring  real  positive  qualifications^  and, 
not  like  the  Ten  Commandments,  enjoining  only  what 
is  negative.  Thus,  love  to  our  neighbour  consists  not 
only  in  being  careful  to  do  him  no  evil,  but  in  en- 
deavouring to  do  him  all  the  good  in  our  power.  Love 
to  enemies,  also,  which  is  solely  a  Christian  precept, 
is  positive ;  for  it  requires  us  to  bless  or  wish  well  to 
them,  to  do  them  good,  and  to  pray  for  them.  In 
addition  to  these  two  precepts,  which  are  evidently 
designed  to  raise  and  complete  the  noble  character  of 
the  Christian,  our  Saviour  gave  the  new  command- 
ment to  his  followers, — ^to  love  one  another  as  he  had 
loved  them.  This  is,  indeed,  a  standard  of  excellence, 
which  could  not  previously  have  been  held  out  to  imi- 
tation ;  for,  till  it  was  actually  displayed  in  action  by 
our  Saviour,  it  could  not  be  conceived. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  comparison  between 
the  two  dispensations  which  must  not  be  omitted, 
though  too  extensive  to  be  fully  exhibited  here.  The 
Law  of  Moses  contains  many  injunctions  respecting 
the  offering  of  sacrifices.  The  Christian  religion, 
again,  has  given  us  a  satisfactory  solution,  by  inform- 
ing us  that  all  sacrifices  were  to  cease  in  consequence 
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of  the  death  of  Christ,  "  who  was  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many.'^ 

There  is  still  another  important  subject  connected 
with  both  dispensations,  and  that  is  the  question  re- 
specting the  degree  of  knowledge  of  a  future  state 
communicated  in  each.  What  is  remarkable,  there 
is  no  clear  intimation  of  a  future  state  given  in  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses.  A  dim  view,  gradually  bright- 
ening, was  opened  up  by  the  prophets ;  but  still  it  is 
true  that  life  and  immortality,  or  immortal  life,  was 
first  brought  fully  to  light  by  the  gospel.  Detached 
lights  on  this  subject  are  scattered  through  the  New 
Testainent^  and  require  to  be  collected  to  give  us  a 
distinct  view.  But  when  these  are  brought  together, 
the  most  extensive  and  fascinating  prospects  are  pre- 
sented to  us. 

y .  A  fifth  method  of  ascertaining  the  real  and  com- 
parative importance  of  the  things  communicated  by 
revelation,  is  to  observe  what  is  the  value  ascribed  in 
Scripture  itself  to  any  truth,  doctrine,  oi*  precept, 
which  it  contains ;  what  are  the  things  declared  to  be 
necessary,  or  of  superior  importance.  To  illustrate 
this  nde,  an  example  or  two  will  be  sufficient. 

1.  BrCspecting  what  is  declared  by  inspired  autho- 
rity as  necessary  J  it  is  said,  ^^  Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God.''"^  Then  the  reason  is  added, 
^  For  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is, 
and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him  ;^'  that  is,  unless  a  man  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God,  and  that  He  has  the  power  and  disposition  to 

*  Hebrews  zi.  6. 
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reward  those  who  seek  Him,  he  could  not  have  a  pro- 
per motive  to  try  to  please  Him.  Again  it  is  said, 
"  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Here 
holiness  is  represented  as  a  necessary  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  presence  of  God. 

It  will  be  proper,  also,  to  present  an  example  of 
the  comparative  importance  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
leading  topics  of  the  Christian  religion.  Thus,  the 
Apostle  Paul,  after  shewing  that  charity,  or  rather 
love,  is  superior  in  the  Divine  estimation  to  prophecy, 
to  knowledge,  and  to  faith ;  more  excellent  than  alms- 
giving, or  even  than  martyrdom ;  he  sums  up  his 
admirable  description  of  Christian  love  by  adding, 
**  Now  abide  faith,  hope,  charity  (or  love),  these  three." 
Then  he  draws  the  important  conclusion,  **  But  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love." 

VI.  The  last  rule  which  we  shall  mention  for  ascer- 
taining the  most  important  truths  taught  in  Scripture, 
is  to  observe  carefully  what  is  said  by  the  sacred 
writers  when  they  have  occasion  to  mention  a  future 
state,  a  day  of  judgment,  admission  to  heaven,  or 
everlasting  life.  Were  all  the  plain  declarations 
made  on  these  subjects  collected,  and  expressed  in  a 
few  words,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the  very  words 
of  Scripture,  the  objects  of  this  rule  would  be  satis- 
factorily attained.  The  qualifications  requisite  for 
admission  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  New  Testament.  They  are  wisely 
intended  to  influence  us  in  every  thing  we  do,  such 
as  faith,  the  right  government  of  the  words,  thoughts, 
feelings,  actions,  habits,  and  dispositions.  Thus,  we 
are  taught  that  the  great  object  of  Christianity  is  to 
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train  men  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  excel* 
lence,  and  thereby  to  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  purest  and  most  elevated  happiness.  For  the 
principles  required  we  refer  to  one  or  two,  instead  of 
many  passages,  St  John,  iii.  15 ;  vi.  47.  That  we  shall 
be  answerable  for  what  we  utter  in  words  is  evident 
from  St  Matthew,  xii.  36,  37.  For  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  we  refer  to  St  Matthew,  xv.  18,  20;  St  Mark, 
vii.  20,  23.  For  our  actions,  habits,  and  dispositions, 
many  passages  might  be  quoted,  St  Matthew,  xvi.  27 ; 
xiii.  43,  49 ;  xxv.  31,  46 ;  Rom.,  ii.  6 ;  Gal.,  vi.  8  ; 
Rev.,  ii.  13;  xiv.  13 ;  xxii.  12. 

It  is  merely  necessary  to  add,  that  in  passages 
where  there  is  supposed  to  be  obscurity,  the  plain 
passages  ought  to  be  employed  to  explain  the  obscure. 
For,  might  we  not  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  by  a 
careful  and  impartial  attention  to  this  method,  we 
might  ascertain  beyond  dispute  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  heaven,  and  their  relative  importance  ? 
We  might  learn  what  value  is  ascribed  to  belief,  what 
to  correct  opinions,  what  to  good  actions  and  good 
habits,  what  to  good  principles  and  dispositions,  and 
what  is  due  to  other  qualifications. 

It  ought,  however,  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  in 
order  to  arrive  at  pure  important  truth,  we  ought  not 
to  appeal  to  dark,  ambiguous,  disputed  passages,  to 
single  texts,  or  to  mere  human  conclusions,  often 
rashly  and  illogically  drawn  from  Scripture,  or  to 
a  mixture  of  Scriptural  truth  with  human  opinion. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  it  is  from  these 
unauthorised  sources,  and  not  from  the  pure  fountain 
of  Scripture,  that  all  the  false  and  pernicious  doctrines 
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have  been  derived  which  have  so  long  divided  and 
distracted  the  Christian  world,  disfigured  the  beauty 
of  a  heavenly  system,  and  perverted  principles  ^uid 
rules  fitted  to  elevate  and  adorn  the  human  race ;  thus 
producing  dissension,  and  vice,  and  crime,  with  their 
unavoidable  consequences, — misery ;  where  nothing 
should  be  seen  but  peace  and  union,  truth  and  wis- 
dom, and  purity,  and  excellence,  and  happiness. 

That  no  person  who  may  happen  to  look  into  these 
Lectures  should  be  disappointed  by  not  finding  what 
was  intentionally  omitted,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
state,  shortly,  the  views  which  the  writer  wished  to 
take,  as  well  as  those  which  he  meant  to  avoid.  It 
was  not  his  wish  to  present  in  these  Lectures  a  sys- 
tem of  divinity,  nor  even  to  introduce  every  doctrine 
taught  in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  object  was  to  confine  himself  as  closely  as  possible 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  particular  portion  of  the 
sacred  text  which  it  was  his  sole  object  to  elucidate ; 
availing  himself,  however,  of  the  assistance  to  be  de- 
rived from  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Gospels. 
For  he  cannot  help  believing  that  our  great  Lord  and 
Master  not  only  said  what  was  wisest  and  proper, 
but  that  he  said  aU  that  was  wisest  and  best  on  every 
particular  occasion,  and  that,  as  he  could  omit  nothing 
from  forgetfiilness,  it  would  be  highly  presumptuous 
in  any  man  to  supply  what  he  may  think  defective. 
Neither  can  we  venture  to  suppose  any  possible 
oversight  in  the  sacred  writer ;  for  our  Saviour  pro- 
mised that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  bring  to  the  re- 
membrance of  his  apostles  whatever  he  had  said  to 
them.     A  favourite  object,  then,  with  the  writer,  is 
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to  limit  himself  to  what  oar  Saviour  actually  said^  and 
taught,  aud  did,  in  person,  on  ea4)h  particular  occasion  j 
to  consider  every  discourse  which  he  delivered  as 
complete  in  itself,  as  containing  every  thing  that  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Saviour  deemed  proper 
for  the  occasion,  and  best  suited  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  state  of  the  Jewish  audience  which  he  ad- 
dressed. Should  it  not,  then,  be  the  grand  object  of 
every  reader  of  the  Gospels  to  direct  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  personal  instructions  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  them  in  their 
purity,  and  perceive,  feel,  and  admire,  the  excellence, 
wisdom,  and  usefulness,  which  they  display.  For 
Viere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  safer  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of 
our  holy  reHgion  directly  from  the  Lord  Jesus  him- 
self  than  from  any  merely  human  teachers.  Indeed, 
he  who  studies  our  Saviour^s  discourses,  and  under- 
stands them  fiilly,  will  find  a  beauty  and  an  interest 
in  them  which  will  fix  them  not  only  in  his  memory 
but  in  his  heart ;  and  thus  he  will  be  prepared  to 
apply  them  with  ease  and  gratification  to  all  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  new  versions  of  particular 
passages  which  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  in- 
troduce, are  generally  borrowed  from  the  Translation 
of  the  Four  Gospels  by  Principal  Campbell  of  Aber- 
deen, which,  with  the  preliminary  dissertations  and 
notes  that  accompany  it,  forms,  probably,  the  best 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  of  the  Gospels,  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world. 
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In  that  valuable  work  the  respectable  anthor  has 
shewn,  in  a  simple  and  satisfactory  maimer,  and  well 
adapted  even  to  men  of  the  plainest  understanding, 
how  admirably  and  successfully  the  sound  principles 
of  analysis  and  indMCtixm  may  be  applied  to  the  im- 
portant object  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  meaning  of 
the  original  words  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

EoiNBOROH,  December  1848. 
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Contents  : — ^Meaning  of  the  word  Ooipel,  when  employed  as  the  title 
of  a  book. — Many  things  done  by  Jesus  not  recorded  in  any  of  the 
Four  Gospels. — ^Valne  of  the  Qospels — Equally  suited  to  the  learned 
and  unlearned. — The  Qospels  consist  of  a  selection  of  truths  and 
&ct8. — St  Luke  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name — ^It 
contains  additional,  as  well  as  important  matter. — No  allusion  in 
the  Preface  to  the  other  three  Gospels. — Whence  Luke  derived  his 
information. — ^The  Gospels  are  the  only  histories  &ee  firom  error, 
because  the  memory  of  the  apostles  was  supematurally  strengthened 
— ^Rendered  into  Greek  by  infallible  translators. — ^The  Gospels  easy 
to  be  translated  into  other  languages. 

The  word  Gospel^  as  it  is  here  employed  to  express 
the  title  of  a  book,  signifies  a  narrative  of  the  birth, 
ministry,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Four  books  bearing  the  title  of 
Gospel  have  been  preserved  from  the  apostolical  times; 
two  of  them  written  by  apostles,  namely,  the  Gospels 
by  Matthew  and  John ;  and  two  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
the  contemporaries  and  associates  of  the  apostles. 

None  of  these,  however,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
give  us  a  complete  history  of  the  transactions  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  the  Apostle  John,  at  the  close  of  his 
Gospel,  has  asserted,  that  "  there  were  many  other 
things  done  by  Jesus,  which,  if  they  were  particularly 
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related,  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books 
that  would  be  written."  The  apostle  who  makes  this 
observation,  has  indeed  added  much  important  matter 
to  the  first  three  Gospels ;  yet  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  supply  all  the  omissions  to  which  he  alluded. 
It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  ascribe  those  omissions 
to  the  negligence  of  the  apostles,  who,  in  every  thing 
relating  to  Christianity,  were  evidently  under  the 
Divine  direction. 

As  no  defects  are  discoverable  in  the  material 
world, — as  every  part  displays  conspicuous  marks  of 
intelligence  and  design, — and  as  all  the  parts,  when 
united,  form  one  harmonious  whole ;  so  we  are  en- 
titled to  expect  similar  and  equally  striking  marks  of 
wisdom  in  the  word  of  God.  For  the  works  of  God 
and  the  word. of  Grod  must  bear  an  analogy  to  one 
another,  because  equally  proceeding  from  the  same 
great  Cause.  We  are  therefore  led  to  expect  marks 
of  intelligence  and  design  in  every  part  of  the  plan, 
in  the  number  of  the  inspired  books,  in  their  size, 
and  in  the  selection  and  composition  of  the  materials 
which  they  present  to  us.  Every  person  who  has 
studied  the  Gospels  with  attention,  will  be  disposed 
to  acknowledge,  that  they  contain  most  important 
matter,  arranged  in  admirable  order,  and  condensed 
within  the  smallest  competent  bounds.  It  may  also 
be  asserted,  that  the  Gospels  are  written  in  a  more 
interesting  form,  and  are  better  fitted  to  afford  to  all 
ranks  a  complete  and  attractive  view  of  the  Christian 
religion,  than  all  the  writings  of  the  most  learned 
sages  and  eloquent  orators  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.   Compared  with  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  which. 
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we  believe,  to  be  equally  inspired,  the  Gospels  come 
first  in  point  of  value ;  because  they  contain  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  found- 
ed ;  because  they  record  the  discourses  and  conver- 
sations of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  because  they  are  writ- 
ten in  a  beautiful  style  of  simplicity,  as  intelligible 
as  it  is  captivating. 

As  we  are  assured  that  the  Scriptures  were  intend- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  we  might  justly  expect 
that  they  would  be  suited  to  the  two  classes  into  which 
men  may  be  divided,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 
We  accordingly  find  that  some  of  the  sacred  books  are 
more  difficult  to  be  understood  and  explained  than 
others.  Of  this  description  are  the  books  that  abound 
with  prophecies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  apostolical 
epistles.  These  have  employed  men  of  the  greatest 
abilities  and  learning  for  many  ages ;  nor  can  we  yet 
venture  to  say  that  every  difficulty  is  removed.  It 
may  be  observed,  too,  that  the  books  which  require 
the  aid  of  abilities  and  learning,  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  books  which  seem  in- 
tended, because  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  unlearned, 
namely,  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
are  separately  of  very  moderate  size,  and  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  historical  form,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  and  intelligible.  Had  those  historical 
books  descended  more  into  detail,  they  might  have 
required  a  greater  portion  of  time  in  studying  them 
than  the  labouring  class  of  men  could  command  for 
so  important  a  duty. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  recounting  all  the  transac- 
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tions  of  Jesus  during  his  ministry,  it  was  more  agree- 
able to  perfect  wisdom  to  make  a  selection,  and  to  con- 
fine it  to  those  truths  and  precepts  which  are  requi- 
site for  the  reUgious  and  moral  improvement  of  man. 
That  selection  has  been  most  wisely  made,  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  happiest  manner ;  so  that  we  may  justly 
say,  that  the  Gospels  contain  more  important  matter, — 
consist  of  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,— of  more  won- 
derful facts  and  events,— of  more  astonishing  displays 
of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — ^than  all  the  other 
books  whatsoever.  We  may  also  add,  that  the  style 
always  corresponds  with  the  subject. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  we  come 
now  to  the  Gospel  by  St  Luke.  The  author  of  this 
Gospel  was  evidently  a  Jew.  This  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  instances  of  Hebrew  idioms  which  occur 
in  every  part.  He  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter,  who 
were  commissioned  to  announce,  in  the  different  towns 
and  villages  of  Palestine,  the  speedy  arrival  of  their 
Master.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  first  verses 
of  this  Gospel,  that  he  had  never  been  an  attendant  of 
our  Saviour,  but  had  received  his  information  from  eye- 
witnesses. He  was  probably  the  person  denominated 
the  "beloved  physician,"  in  Colossians,  ii.  14.  He 
accompanied  the  Apostle  Paul  in  many  of  his  journeys 
through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to  the  city 
of  Rome.  He  was  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the 
transactions  which  he  has  recorded  in  that  book. 

Respecting  the  time  and  place  of  the  writing  or 
publication  of  this  Gospel  nothing  is  certainly  known ; 
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but  it  has  added  to  our  knowledge  many  things  of 
high  importance.  It  has  supplied  many  facts  con- 
nected with  our  Sariour^s  birth,  as  well  as  those  which 
relate  to  John  the  Baptist.  The  first  two  chapters 
contain  matter  almost  entirely  new ;  and,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  twenty-eighth 
verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  greater  part  is 
not  given  by  the  other  evangelists.  We  may  venture 
to  say,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  book  consists  of 
additional  matter,  omitted  in  the  other  Gospels. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  to  this  Gospel,  which 
is  contained  in  the  first  four  verses,  that  narratives 
of  the  actions  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  events  connected 
with  his  life  and  ministry,  had  been  written  by  many 
individuals  before  Luke  composed  his  history.  This 
fact  proves  that  the  actions  ascribed  to  Jesus  had 
made  a  great  noise  in  the  world,  and  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  curiosity  had  been  excited  to  peruse  every 
thing  recorded  concerning  him.  Can  we  then  sup- 
pose that  Luke  refers  to  these  writings,  or  to  the 
other  Gospels?  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  Syro- 
Ghaldaic,  which  was  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour^s  time;  and  that  it  was  not 
translated  into  Greek  till  some  time  afterwards* 
Mark's  Gospel  was  short ;  and  John's  was  not  pub- 
lished till  many  years  had  elapsed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  But  as  this  evangelist  says 
that  momy  had  undertaken  to  record  the  actions  at- 
tributed to  Jesus,  it  is  evident  that  he  alludes  to 
more  than  one  or  two  productions.  Besides,  though 
not  asserted,  it  is  implied,  that  the  writings  referred 
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to  were  either  defective  or  incorrect;  for  if  they  con- 
tained no  errors,  nor  were  marked  by  great  defects, 
the  fact  that  they  were  numerous  was  a  reason  against 
adding  to  their  number.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
Luke  does  not  here  refer  to  any  of  the  other  Gospels. 
Who,  then,  could  be  the  writers  of  those  narra- 
tives of  which  the  evangelist  did  not  approve  ?  Were 
they  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  Christianity? 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  ventured  to  publish  any  thing  in  writing 
against  Jesus  or  his  religion.  They  seem,  at  first, 
to  have  been  satisfied  by  circulating  false  reports 
respecting  his  resurrection,  and  afterwards  by  endea- 
vouring  to  overwhelm  Christianity  by  the  strong  arm 
of  persecution.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
objectionable  narratives  to  which  Luke  refers  were 
>  written  by  the  friends  of  Christianity.  But  the  zeal 
of  friends  has  frequently  been  more  injurious  to  the 
Christian  religion  than  the  malice  of  its  enemies. 
We  can  easily  conceive  the  pernicious  consequences 
that  may  have  arisen  from  erroneous  statements,  ex- 
aggerated  facts,  and  fanciful  explications,  given  by 
honest  but  ignorant  or  iU-informed  writers.  The 
most  judicious  and  effectual  remedy  was  accordingly 
adopted  by  the  Evangelist  Luke.  It  consisted  in 
making  a  proper  selection,  and  accurate  statement, 
of  the  most  important  facts,  as  procured  from  the  most 
undoubted  authority.  This,  accordingly,  was  done ; 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  all  the  defective 
or  erroneous  accounts  of  our  Saviour  which  were  then 
circulated  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  darkness  flies 
at  the  approach  of  the  morning  sun,  while  the  Gos- 
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pels  whicli  contained  the  only  correct  history  have 
been  duly  valued,  copied,  and  preserved. 

But  as  the  Evangelist  was  not  an  eye-witness  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and,  consequently,  not  an  at- 
tendant on  his  ministry,  we  are  all  deeply  concerned 
in  the  question,  Whence  did  he  derive  his  informa- 
tion ?  It  is,  indeed,  said  in  our  translation,  that  he 
had  perfect  tmderstanding  of  these  things  from  the  first. 
But  the  words  in  the  original  language  rather  signify 
that  he  had  traced  every  thing  from  the  first.  Some 
may  be  unwilling  to  receive  this  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, because,  at  first  view,  it  may  seem  to  derogate 
from  the  authority  of  this  Gospel  as  an  inspired 
writing.  There  is  no  cause,  however,  for  such  appro- 
hension.  For,  while  others  had  undertaken  or  pro- 
fessed to  give  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  facts  from 
the  information  of  the  apostles,  who  were  first  eye- 
witnesses, and  afterwards  ministers  of  the  Word, 
Luke  did  more,  for  he  assures  us  that  he  had  actually 
traced  with  precision  every  fact  which  he  recorded. 

But  it  may  be  said,  this  is  not  making  claims  of 
inspiration.  It  may,  however,  be  properly  answered, 
that  if  he  wrote  directly  from  the  testimony  or  dicta- 
tion of  the  apostles,  and  availed  himself  of  the  benefit 
of  their  reviewal,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  merely  acted 
as  secretary  or  amanuensis  to  the  apostles,  the  cor- 
rectness and  authority  of  his  Gospel  will  be  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  actually  written  by  an  apostle. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  information 
communicated  by  the  apostles  concerning  their  Divine 
Master,  was  infinitely  superior  in  accuracy  to  that 
which  the  most  correct  history  can  boast.    All  other 
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original  historians  derive  their  materials  from  their 
own  frail  memories,  or  the  partial  information  of 
others.  But  the  knowledge  which  the  apostles  pos- 
sessed of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  all  that  Jesus 
had  said  in  their  presence,  was  conveyed  to  them  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  distinctly  promised  by  our 
Saviour.  For  Jesus,  speaking  to  his  apostles,  said, 
"  These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you,  being  yet 
present  with  you.  But  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you." 

This  promise  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
a  difficulty  which  has  puzzled  Scriptural  critics,  and 
led  some  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  writers  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  either  copied  from  one  another  or 
from  some  common  document.  The  difficulty  consists 
in  this  :  In  the  first  three  Gospels  there  is  in  several 
passages  not  only  a  close  resemblance  in  arrangement 
and  manner,  but  also  an  identity  in  language.  But 
this  is,  in  truth,  a  proof  and  illustration  of  our 
Saviour's  promise,  "  That  the  Holy  Spirit  would  bring 
to  their  remembrance  whatever  he  had  said  to  them.^'* 
For  this  promise  could  not  have  been  fully,  or,  at 
least,  usefully  performed,  unless  the  apostles  had  re- 
membered not  merely  the  substance  of  what  our 
Saviour  had  said,  but  the  very  words  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself. 

Besides  the  promise  itself,  we  have  internal  evi- 
dence in  every  speech,  discourse,  or  saying,  ascribed 
to  our  Saviour,  that  his  own  words  have  been  remem- 
bered and  recorded.    For  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  our 
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Sayiour's  style  and  manner,  wliich  gives  it  an  inimi- 
table superiority  to  that  even  of  his  apostles.  There 
is  a  simplicity,  a  dignity,  and  a  strength,  that  belong 
not  to  any  other  composition.  But  it  is  evident  that 
these  characteristic  distinctions  could  not  have  been 
exhibited  unless  the  very  words  had  been  remembered 
and  recorded.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  Gospel  by 
Luke. 

An  objection  to  what  has  now  been  stated  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Our  Saviour  spoke  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
language,  but  the  evangelists  wrote  in  Greek.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  had 
been  remembered  ?  To  this  objection  the  answer  is 
easy.  The  writers  of  the  Gospels  were  invested  not 
only  with  the  gift  or  ability  of  speaking  a  variety  of 
languages,  which  they  never  learned  from  man,  but 
they  had  also  the  gift  of  translating  from  one  language 
into  another ;  and  in  that  gift  must  have  been  in- 
cluded the  knowledge  and  judgment  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  select  the  most  apposite  terms  in  the 
Greek  language  which  corresponded  with  those  in  the 
Syro-Chaldaic.  Besides,  the  Greek  is  a  very  copious, 
highly  cultivated,  and  improved  language ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  words  which  it  contains  had  acquired 
a  more  definite  and  precise  meaning  than  those  of 
the  Syro-Chaldaic,  or  any  other  ancient  language. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Gospels,  instead  of 
losing  any  of  their  perspicuity,  beauty,  or  precision, 
would  be  improved  by  a  correct  translation  into  a 
superior  language.  An  enlightened  Hebrew  scholar 
will  probably  acknowledge,  that  the  common  English 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  made  by  unin- 
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spired  mcD,  is,  except  where  the  meauiug  of  the  ori- 
ginal has  been  misunderstood  and  mistranslated,  in 
every  respect,  as  valuable  as  the  Hebrew  original. 
Indeed,  if  every  error  and  defect  were  removed,  it 
would  be  superior  in  value.  For  the  Hebrew  and 
Syro-Chaldaic  were  very  imperfect  when  compared 
with  the  Greek  and  English  languages. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostles,  by  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  they 
possessed,  were  enabled  to  remember  the  identical 
words  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  to  render  them  into 
the  Greek  language  without  losing  any  portion  of 
their  perspicuity,  their  precision,  or  beauty ;  and  thus 
they  have  been  enabled  to  exhibit,  what  was  never 
on  any  other  occasion  presented  to  the  world,  a  per- 
fect translation.  Though  we  believe,  then,  that  the 
Gospel  by  St  Matthew  was  originally  written  in  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  or  what  in  the  apostolical  age  was  termed 
Hebrew,  yet  we  consider  the  Greek  version  as,  in  every 
respect,  of  equal,  perhaps  of  superior  value,  from  the 
greater  copiousness,  as  well  as  precision,  of  the  Greek 
language.  Besides,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  all  cases 
the  Greek  interpretation  was  made  by  persons  pos- 
sessing the  gift  of  interpreting  languages. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the 
existence  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage from  the  earliest  times,  and  faithfully  pre- 
served, is  a  permanent  monument  of  the  reality  of  one 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  apostles,  namely,  the  gift  of  speaking  and 
writing  a  language  which  they  had  never  learned. 
For  fishermen  of  Galilee  could  not  speak  or  write  in 
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Greek  till  they  were  taught  by  inspiration.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  too,  that  though  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  are  Greek,  the  idiom 
is  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  It,  therefore,  affords 
a  strong  proof  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  the  production  not  of  Gentiles,  but  of  Jews. 

With  one  additional  remark  we  conclude  these  pre- 
liminary observations.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
it  is  more  easy  to  translate  the  Gospel  into  other 
languages,  so  as  to  convey  not  only  the  meaning,  but 
the  characteristic  manner  of  the  original,  than  it  is 
to  translate  any  other  book  written  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  style.  But  surely  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  style  was  adopted  by  our  Saviour  and 
the  evangelists,  because  the  Gospels  were  intended 
not  only  for  all  nations,  but  for  the  unlearned  in  every 
age. 


LECTURE  11. 

BIRTH  OP  JOHN  THE   BAPTIST. 
St  Luke  i.  5. 


Contents  : — Of  Herod,  King  of  Judea. — ^Zacharias  and  Elisabeth. — 
The  time  of  incense  also  the  time  of  prayer. — ^Vision  of  an  angel  to 
Zacharias. — ^Prophecy  delivered  by  the  angel  respecting  John  the 
Baptist,  who  was  to  be  a  reformer,  a  prophet,  and  herald. — Effect 
of  the  angel's  prophecy  on  Zacharias. — His  doubts. — Struck  dumb. — 
Effect  of  the  miraculous  dumbness  on  those  who  witnessed  it. — Pro- 
phecy of  Zacharias  respecting  the  Messiah. — Why  the  Messiah  was 
to  come. — ^A  similar  prophecy  by  Jeremiah. — First  reason,  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites. — Second  reason. — Honourable  office  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  benefits  which  he  was  to  confer.-~Conclu8ion. 

In  tte  fiftt  verse  the  Evangelist  Luke  commences 
his  narrative,  by  informing  his  readers  that  two  great 
events  happened  in  the  reign  of  Herod ;  namely,  the 
births  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  The  Herod  mentioned  here  as  king  of  Judea, 
was  the  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  and  the  first 
of  his  family  who  bore  the  name  of  Herod.  He  is 
frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Herod  the 
Great,  though  certainly  without  any  propriety;  for 
though  he  possessed  abilities,  they  were  never  direct- 
ed to  any  thing  truly  great.  He  was  notorious  for 
crafty  ambition,  uncontrollable  passions,  and  inhuman 
cruelties.  It  was  this  unfeeling  man  that  ordered 
the  infants  of  Bethlehem  to  be  massacred,  with  the 
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hope  of  slaying  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews,  who, 
he  feared,  might  become  a  dangerous  rival. 

The  father  of  John  the  Baptist  was  Zacharias,  a 
priest,  and  consequently  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Elisa- 
beth, his  mother,  was  of  the  same  tribe,  and  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,  and  both  of  unblemished  and  exem- 
plary character.  Zacharias,  we  are  told,  was  of  the 
course  of  Abijah.  To  understand  this  expression,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  David  divided  the  duties 
of  the  sacerdotal  service  among  twenty-four  families, 
who  in  rotation  were  to  attend  at  the  Tabernacle  in 
David's  reign,  and  in  Solomon's  at  the  Temple.  The 
family,  or  course  of  Abijah,  was  the  eighth  in  order. 

A  high  character  is  given  of  the  parents  of  John 
the  Baptist.  For  though  they  lived  in  a  degenerate 
age,  they  did  not  belong  to  that  class  which  outwardly 
appeared  righteous  to  man,  but  to  that  small  number 
who  were  righteous  before  God.  Their  righteousness, 
therefore,  possessed  the  genuine  stamp ;  for  it  con- 
sisted in  observing  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord,  and  in  a  blameless  manner.  They 
observed  not  only  the  ordinances  or  ceremonial  law, 
but  the  commandments  or  moral  law ;  which  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  set  aside  by  the  scribes  and  Pha- 
risees. 

The  substance  here  called  incense,  was  a  composi- 
tion made  up  of  certain  odoriferous  ingredients,  which 
are  enumerated  in  Exod.  xxx.  34.  Twice  every  day, 
at  the  time  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or 
about  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
incense  was  burned  on  the  golden  altar,  which  stood 
within  the  holy  place,  and  near  the  veil  or  curtain 
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which  covered  the  entrance  to  the  holy  of  holies. 
While  the  incense  was  burning,  and  filling  the  holy 
place  with  its  odoriferous  smoke,  it  was  customary 
for  the  people  who  had  come  to  worship,  to  stand 
without  in  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  offering  up 
their  prayers.  From  this  established  practice  of 
offering  incense  and  prayer  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  the  word  incense  is  frequently  employed  in 
Scripture  to  denote  prayer. 

While  Zacharias  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  sprinkling  incense  on  the  altar,  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  vision  was  presented  to  him.  It  was  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger  from  heaven,  who  had 
come  to  deliver  an  important  message ;  for  angels  de- 
scend to  earth  only  to  accomplish  what  is  important 
to  man  and  interesting  in  heaven.  Zacharias  was  dis- 
composed at  the  sight,  and  struck  with  terror.  The 
heavenly  being  immediately  addressed  him  in  a  kind 
and  cheering  manner.  ''  Fear  not,  Zacharias :  thy 
prayer  is  heard ;  and  Elisabeth  thy  wife  shall  bear 
thee  a  son,  whom  thou  shalt  name  John." 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  assured  Zacharias 
that  his  wife  should  bear  a  son.  This  event  was  con- 
sidered by  Zacharias  as  so  improbable  that  he  hesi- 
tated to  believe  it. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  prophecy  delivered  by 
the  angel,  declared  that  the  birth  of  John  should  be 
the  occasion  of  much  joy  to  Zacharias,  and  to  many 
others ;  for  he  should  be  great  before  the  Lord,  and 
should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his  earliest 
years.  From  the  Spirit  he  was  to  receive  the  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  forerunner  of  the 
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Messiah.  And,  to  give  him  a  high  degree  of  respec- 
tability and  influence,  he  was  not  to  drink  wine  or 
fermented  liquors. 

3.  He  was  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  prophet  Elijah  in  his  spirit  or  temper,  and  in 
the  power  or  authority  which  he  was  to  exercise.  He 
was  to  possess  the  same  ardent  zeal,  the  same  deter- 
mined fortitude  to  bear  hardships  without  shrinking, 
and  to  rebuke  without  fear  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  authority.  How  sternly  did  he  address  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  calling  them  a  "  generation  of  vipers," 
and  how  sharply  did  he  rebuke  Herod  and  Herodias 
for  their  crime  !  He  resembled  Elijah  not  only  in 
temper  and  authority ;  he  resembled  him  also  in  his 
dresSii  For  he  was  clothed  in  a  garment  of  camel's 
hair,  and  wore  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  Like 
Elijah,  too,  John  the  Baptist  was  to  be  a  great  re- 
former of  Israel. 

4.  John,  as  it  is  declared,  "was  to  bring  back  many 
of  the  sons  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God.  He  was 
to  reconcile  fathers  to  their  children,  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  righteous  to  render  the  disobedient 
a  people  well  disposed  to  the  Lord.*"  That  John 
was  attended  by  multitudes  of  every  rank  and  deno- 
mination, is  evident  from  the  Gospels.  That  he  had 
disciples,  too,  who  adopted  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  and  submitted  to  his  baptism,  is  also  certain. 
Such  was  the  prediction  of  the  angel  respecting  John, 
and  such  was  the  ihanuer  in  which  that  prediction 
was  fulfilled. 

Zacharias  having:  listened  with  attention  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  angel,  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
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some  proof  that  it  would  be  fulfilled.  Upon  which 
the  angel  replied,  "  I  am  Gabriel,  who  attend  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  am  sent  to  tell  thee  these  joyful 
news.  But  know  that  thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and  not 
able  to  speak,  until  the  day  when  these  things  happen, 
because  thou  hast  not  believed  my  words,  which  shall 
be  fulfilled  in  due  time.^^ 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  did  Zacharias  doubt  or  re- 
quire any  farther  proof  than  the  declaration  of  an 
angel  ?  But  it  may  be  also  asked.  How  was  Zacharias 
to  be  assured  that  it  was  an  angel  who  spoke  to  him  ? 
Supernatural  communications  were  as  unfrequent 
among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  as  they  are  at  present 
among  ourselves.  The  vision,  too,  came  upon  him  so 
suddenly  as  to  fill  him  with  terror ;  and,  consequently, 
he  might  be  unable  to  exercise  his  understanding 
aright.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
covered his  composure  when  he  proposed  the  question, 
"  Whereby  shall  I  know  this  ?"  Besides,  the  circum- 
stance mentioned,  that  his  prayer  for  a  son  was  heard, 
was  of  itself  a  strong  proof  that  the  vision  was  that 
of  a  heavenly  being;  for  the  subject  of  his  prayer 
could  be  known  only  to  God  and  to  himself.  This 
was  a  reason  why  the  sign  or  proof  given  to  Zacharias 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  punishment,  though  only 
of  short  duration. 

There  were  circumstances  accompanying  this  mi- 
racle which  had  a  tendency  to  rouse  and  keep  alive 
the  attention  of  the  world.  1 .  Thq  dumbness  com- 
menced while  Zacharias  was  officiating  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  many  of  whom 
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were  present  when  Zacharias  came  out  of  the  temple,  and 
were  then  informed  by  signs  that  he  had  seen  a  vision. 
Thus  it  was  known  that  the  commencement  of  his 
dumbness  was  connected  with  a  vision  which  he  saw 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  2.  The  dumbness  con- 
tinued for  several  months.  3.  It  terminated  at  the 
birth  of  his  son,  when  the  vision,  and  the  message, 
and  the  prophecy,  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  also  its  ful- 
filment, would  be  published  far  and  wide.  The  object 
of  the  miracle  was  fully  accomplished.  It  attracted 
the  attention  of  multitudes ;  for  all  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  struck  with  awe,  and  the  fame 
spread  through  all  the  hill-country  of  Judea.  All 
who  heard  these  things  pondered  them  in  their  minds, 
and  said,  What  will  this  child  prove  hereafter  ?  It 
was  expected,  then,  that  John  was  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinary person ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  ob- 
served him  with  a  watchful  eye  from  his  earliest  years 
to  his  manhood,  when  all  their  expectations  would  be 
fully  realised. 

In  addition  to  the  supernatural  events  already  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  vision  of  the  angel,  and  the  mi- 
racle performed  on  Zacharias,  there  is  another  proof 
of  Divine  interposition.  For  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  John,  when  Zacharias  recovered  his  speech, 
he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prophesied. 
He  begins  his  prophecy  with  thanking  God,  because  he 
had  "  visited  and  redeemed  his  people ;''  thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  style  of  the  ancient  prophets,  speak- 
ing of  future  events  as  if  they  had  taken  place.  The 
proof  that  God  had  redeemed  his  people  is  stated, 
"  his  raising  a  horn  of  salvation ;"  that  is,  "  a  prince 
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who  saves."  For  a  horn,  in  the  hieroglyphical  lan- 
guage, which  is  frequently  adopted  in  prophecy,  sig- 
nifies a  king  or  prince ;  and  a  prince  who  saves  must 
denote  the  Messiah. 

After  uttering  a  thanksgiving  for  the  expected 
blessing,  Zacharias  expresses  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  come.  1.  He  was  to  deliver  the 
Jews  from  their  enemies.  2.  He  was  to  be  sent,  from 
kindness  to  their  forefathers,  in  remembrance  of  the 
holy  covenant  which  God  had  confirmed  by  an  oath 
to  Abraham.  3.  The  Jews  were  to  be  rescued  from 
their  enemies,  that  henceforth  they  might  serve  God 
in  piety  and  righteousness.  Such  is  the  first  part  of 
the  prophecy,  which  refers  solely  to  the  Messiah. 

The  Messiah  was  to  deliver  the  Jews  from  their 
enemies,  and  from  the  hands  of  all  who  hated  them. 
No  arguments  are  necessary  to  prove  that  this  pre- 
diction was  not  accomplished  by  the  Messiah  when 
he  resided  in  the  land  of  Palestine.  It  must  there- 
fore be  accomplished  at  his  second  coming.  There  is 
a  similar  prophecy  given  by  Jeremiah,  and  as  it  is 
more  copious  and  minute,  it  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
commentary  upon  the  prediction  of  Zacharias.  ''  Be- 
hold, the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  will 
raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  king 
shall  reign  and  shall  act  wisely,  and  shall  execute 
judgment  and  justice  in  the  land.  In  his  day  Judah 
shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  in  security.  And 
this  is  the  name  by  which  Jehovah  shall  call  him, 
Our  Righteousness."*     This  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 

*  Jer.  xxiii.  5.     Blaney's  Translation. 
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must  refer  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  for 
it  relates  to  an  age  when  not  only  Judah  shall  be 
sared,  but  Israel  shall  dwell  in  security.  Conse- 
quently,  it  refers  to  that  future  period  when  both 
Jews  and  Israelites  shall  be  delivered  from  their 
enemies,  and  be  restored,  as  many  prophecies  declare, 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  prediction  of  Zacharias  refers  to  the  same 
age  as  that  of  Jeremiah. 

The  prediction  contained  in  the  seventy-first  and 
following  verses,  of  future  deliverance  to  the  house  of 
Israel  from  their  enemies,  was  granted  for  two  rea- 
sons. 1.  From  kindness  to  their  forefathers.  Often  did 
Moses  declare  to  the  Israelites  that  God  had  selected 
them,  not  from  any  partiality,  nor  on  account  of  any 
superiority  in  character  to  other  nations,  but  for  the 
sake  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  had  often 
displayed  faith  and  obedience.  2.  The  second  rea- 
son for  the  future  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  is  here 
said  to  be,  the  holy  covenant  or  promise  which  God 
confirmed  to  Abraham  by  an  oath  or  solemn  declara- 
tion. This  promise  was  made  to  Abraham  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his 
faith  and  obedience.  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord;  for  because  thou  hast  done  this 
thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son, 
that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying 
I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as 
the  sand  which  is  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  thy  seed 
shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies ;  and  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."* 

*  Genesis  xzii.  16. 
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Then  is  added  the  reason  for  conferring  such  splendid 
blessings,  "  Because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice." 

The  second  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Zacharias,  con- 
tained in  the  seventy-sixth  and  following  verses,  has 
a  distinct  reference  to  his  son  John.  1.  He  was  to  be 
called  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High ;  that  is,  a  prophet 
commissioned  and  inspired  by  God  Almighty.  2.  He 
was  to  precede  the  Lord  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  the 
Jews  for  his  reception.  3.  He  was  to  prepare  the 
Jews  by  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  salvation ;  and 
this  knowledge  was  to  consist  in  assuring  them  that 
the  Messiah  would  grant  his  people  (namely,  those 
who  should  believe  on  him)  forgiveness  of  their  past 
sins.  This  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  third  chapter 
of  this  Gospel,  where  it  is  said  that  John  went  through 
all  the  country  along  the  Jordan,  publishing  the  bap- 
tism of  reformation  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  that  is, 
promising  that  Jesus  would  forgive  them  if  they  ex- 
pressed their  belief  in  him,  made  sincere  professions 
and  unshaken  resolutions  of  reformation,  and  were 
baptized  in  his  name. 

Such  were  the  wonderful  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
circumstances  more  extraordinary  than  those  that 
ever  attended  the  birth  of  any  person  who  had  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  world.  All  these  things,  how- 
ever, were  evidently  intended  not  for  the  sake  of  John 
himself,  but  on  account  of  that  illustrious  Personage 
whose  near  approach  first,  and  his  actual  arrival  after- 
wards, were  to  be  proclaimed  by  John  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  a  herald. 
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BIRTH  OP  JESUS  CHRIST. 
St  Lxtke  ii. 


CoiTRNTB : — ^Birtli  of  the  Messiah  predicted  by  the  ancient  Prophets— 
Announced  bj  Gabriel. — Things  preparatory  to  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah. — Aagnstus  Caesar  an  agent  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
— ^Birth  of  the  Messiah  communicated  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem, surrounded  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  addressed  by  angels, 
who  congratulated  the  world  on  the  occasion. — Shepherds  visit  Beth- 
lehem.— Magians  from  the  east  directed  by  a  star. — Who  the  Ma- 
gians  were. — ^Alarm  produced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Magians. — Ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  Magians  answered  firom  prophecy,  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem. 

For  four  thousand  years  the  sun  had  enlightened 
the  world ;  nations  had  arisen,  flourished,  and  decayed. 
Already  had  the  Assyrian  empire  yielded  to  the  Per- 
sian,  the  Persian  empire  had  given  place  to  the  Gre- 
cian; and  at  length  the  Roman,  the  fourth  great 
empire  in  succession,  had  absorbed  all  those  which 
preceded,  and  extended  itself  over  three  parts  of  the 
known  world.  Over  this  immense  territory  the  same 
laws  prevailed,  the  same  languages  were  generally  or 
partially  understood,  and  peace  diffused  its  blessings. 
This  was  the  period  foretold  in  ancient  prophecy,  and 
chosen  by  Divine  Providence  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  kingdom  which  should  never  be  destroyed  j  which 
was  destined  to  break  in  pieces,  and  to  consume  all 
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other  kiugdoms.  It  was  now  tliat  the  great  Personage 
was  to  be  ushered  into  the  world  who  was  denominated 
the  Messiah,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Desire  of  all 
nations.  It  was  Palestine,  the  country  of  the  Jews, 
and  centre  of  the  civilised  world,  which  liad  been  long 
the  region  of  miracles  and  prophecies,  that  this 
mighty  Person  was  to  grace  with  his  dirine  presence. 
It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age  which  had  then 
appeared  in  the  world,  while  Caesar  Augustus  ruled 
the  far-extended  dominions  of  Rome,  and  Herod, 
falsely  called  the  Great,  presided  over  the  dependent 
kingdom  of  Judea,  that  this  celestial  Character  visited 
the  abodes  of  men. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  recorded  time  intima- 
tions had  been  given  of  Him;  and  these  had  been 
continued  by  the  Jewish  prophets  till  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  itself  was  withdrawn  from  the  world.  But 
when  the  time  of  his  arrival  approached,  a  messenger 
of  the  most  exalted  rank,  elevated  above  all  the  pro- 
phets, was  commissioned  from  heaven  to  communi- 
cate the  joyful  intelligence.  This  was  the  angel 
Gabriel.  In  selecting  him  there  was  a  wonderful 
propriety.  For  it  was  the  same  celestial  being  who, 
more  than  five  hundred  years  before,  had  delivered  to 
Daniel  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks, — ^had  first 
mentioned  the  Messiah  by  name,  and  pointed  out  the 
precise  time  of  his  arrival.  After  so  long  an  inter- 
val he  was  again  sent  to  this  lower  world,  first  to 
Zacharias,  in  order  to  inform  him  that  a  son  should 
be  bom  to  him,  who  should  be  the  prophet  of  the 
Highest,  to  go  before  the  Lord  as  his  herald  to  pro- 
claim his  approach.    Next,  Gabriel  was  sent  to  Mary, 
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of  the  royal  family  of  David,  to  announce  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  in  person. 

The  annunciation  by  Gabriel  to  Mary  (chap.  i.  26) 
contains  a  prediction  respecting  the  Messiah  which 
ought  not  to  escape  our  attention :  1^^,  That  Mary 
should  be  the  mother  of  a  son,  who  should  be  pro- 
duced in  a  supernatural  way,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
called  the  "  Son  of  the  Highest  f  2d,  That  the  Lord 
God*  would  give  him  the  throne  of  David  his  father, 
and  that  he  should  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever.  As  it  is  here  said,  that  he  who  should  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest,  should  also  be  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  David,  it  is  thereby  implied,  that  he 
should  possess  both  a  divine  and  a  human  nature ; 
that  he  should  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob ;  and 
that  his  reign  should  not  be  like  that  of  other  kings, 
of  a  temporary  nature,  but  that  it  should  be  perpe- 
tual.    It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  this  reign  over 


*  The  words  Lord  Ood,  in  our  common  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, have  been  changed,  in  amended  translations,  into  Lord  Jehovah, 
— bat,  onfortunatelj,  without  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Jehovah :  for,  instead  of  transferring  the  word  Jehovah  into  our  lan- 
guage, it  ought  to  have  been  translated,  and  the  precise  meaning  given. 
Thus,  in  the  explanation  of  the  word  Jehovah  by  God  himself  to 
Moses  (Exod.  iii.  14),  though  the  words  in  our  translation  are,  I  am 
wkai  I  am,  yet,  according  to  a  clear  and  precise  translation,  the 
words  should  be  rendered,  /  am  He  who  is.  This  exhibits  both  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur.  In  other  words,  it  presents  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  as  He  who  always  exists,  in  the  i)ast,  the  present,  and  the 
fixture,  —  t?M  Eternal.  By  this  translation,  of  using  the  word  Eternal, 
instead  of  Jehovah,  we  come  as  close  to  the  meaning  of  the  original 
as  possible ;  and  we  give  to  the  English  reader  a  meaning  which  he 
might  not  extract  from  the  word  Jehovah. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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the  house  of  Jacob  included  not  only  the  Jews,  or 
two  tribes,  but  also  the  ten  tribes,  who  had  been 
removed  from  Palestine,  and  carried  captive  to  As- 
syria more  than  seven  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah.  For  the  house  or  family  of  Jacob 
undoubtedly  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  the  Messiah 
has  never,  as  yet,  visibly  ruled  over  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  nor  indeed  over  any  part  of  them ;  there- 
fore the  prophecy  relates  to  future  events,  which  will 
be  fulfilled  in  due  time. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  every  character  intro- 
duced on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  is  represented 
as  endowed  with  supernatural  or  inspired  knowledge. 
This  applies  both  to  Elisabeth  and  Mary. 

It  appears  that,  soon  after  the  interview  with  the 
angel  Gabriel,  Mary  was  impatient  to  communicate 
the  extraordinary  tidings  to  her  friend  and  relative 
Elisabeth,  and  accordingly  we  are  told  she  went  in 
haste  to  the  hill-country,  to  a  city  of  Judah,  and  en- 
tered the  house  of  Zacharias  and  saluted  Elisabeth. 
But  Elisabeth  already  knew  what  Mary  had  come  to 
impart.  She  already  knew  that  Mary  was  to  have  a 
son  of  a  superior  nature,  who  might  with  propriety  be 
designated  iwd,  even  prior  to  his  birth.  She  knew 
also  that  Mary,  contrary  to  the  incredulity  of  Zacha- 
rias, firmly  believed  that  what  the  Lord  had  promised 
to  her  by  the  angel  Gabriel  would  be  accomplished. 

No  sooner  had  Elisabeth  concluded,  than  Mary, 
raised  above  herself,  poured  out  her  inspirations  in  a 
poetical  strain,  expressive  of  the  high  honour  con- 
ferred on  herself,  and  her  strong  feelings  of  gratitude. 
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All  the  intimations  which  had  been  made  from  the 
counsels  of  Heaven  respecting  John  the  Baptist, — ^the 
prophecies  which  described  him, — ^the  communications 
of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Zacharias, — ^his  miraculous 
loss  of  speech  immediately  after  the  vision,  and  his 
recovery  of  it  after  the  birth  of  John — as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  with  which  he  was  on  that  occasion 
inspired ;  all  these  were  preparatory  and  subservient 
to  the  arrival  of  that  illustrious  Personage  who  was 
to  be  the  Instructor,  and  Pattern,  and  Redeemer  of 
mankind. 

Among  the  remarkable  occurrences  which  preceded 
or  followed  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is'  one 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  which  spe- 
cially deserves  our  notice. 

Augustus  Caesar,  the  Roman  emperor,  issued  an 
edict  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  should  be 
registered ;  for  the  word  here  translated  "  taxed"  sig- 
nifies more  properly  ''  registered  or  enrolled."  Now 
this  edict  of  Augustus  furnishes  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  which  declare  that 
Jesus  was  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  David,  king  of 
Israel.  For  it  was  customary,  in  the  case  of  a  regis- 
tration, for  the  Jews  to  assemble  in  families  at  the 
town  or  village  which  had  belonged  to  their  ancestors. 
And^  as  the  land  was  entailed,  genealogical  tables 
must  have  been  kept  by  each  family,  or  by  some 
public  officer.  Directed  by  such  tables,  which  were 
doubtless  examined  and  approved  by  the  proper 
authorities,  Joseph  and  Mary  repaired  to  Bethlehem, 
for  the  purpose  of  registration ;  and  while  they  so- 
journed there,  Jesus  was  bom.     Thus  another  pro- 
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phecy  was  accomplished,  which  fixed  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  at  Bethlehem.  In  this  way  did  the  Eoman 
emperor,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Messiah,  or  of 
the  prophecies  which  respected  him,  contribute  to  the 
proof  of  their  fulfilment. 

Hitherto  the  preparations  for  the  descent  of  Jesus 
to  earth  corresponded  in  some  measure  with  the 
dignity  of  his  rank  as  the  Son  of  God.  But  immedi- 
ately afterwards  his  condescension  and  humility  be- 
came not  less  conspicuous.  For  no  splendid  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  earth  for  his  reception,  no  mag- 
nificent apartments  admitted  him,  no  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished  power  or  wealth,  came  to  pour  out  their 
congratulations  at  his  nativity.  He  was  born  in  a 
stable,  and  laid  in  a  manger.  "  But  God's  thoughts 
are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  our  ways."* 

The  persons  to  whom  this  joyful  event  was  first 
communicated,  were  not  kings,  nor  princes,  nor  nobles, 
nor  learned  scribes,  but  shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 
While  these  were  watching  their  flocks  by  night,  to 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and 
robbers,  a  sudden  and  astonishing  vision  was  presented 
to  them ;  an  angel  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  appeared. 
If  it  were  asked.  How  could  the  shepherds  know 
with  certainty  that  it  was  an  angel  who  appeared  to 
them  ?  the  answer  is  conveyed  in  the  text,  "  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  encompassed  all  who  were  present." 
By  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  meant  a  bright,  dazzling 
splendour,  which  assumed  a  variety  of  forms  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Sometimes  it  appeared  like  a  blazing 
.fire,  as  the  burning  bush  to  Moses.     Sometimes  it 

*  Isaiah  Iv.  8. 
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presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  of  fire,  or  a 
bright  cloud,  as  in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  desert ;  sometimes  like  an  immense  conflagration, 
as  it  did  when  the  Ten  Commandments  were  pro- 
claimed on  Mount  Horeb  or  Sinai.  Sometimes  it 
assumed  a  circular  form  ;  such  was  the  supernatural 
brightness  which  suddenly  surrounded  Paul  while 
travelling  to  Damascus ;  a  brightness  which,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  surpassed  the  splendour  of  the  sun  at 
mid-day.  A  light  of  such  refulgent  lustre  suddenly 
encircling  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  during  the 
darkness  of  night,  must  have  dazzled  and  terrified 
them.  Nor  was  it  their  eyes  alone  that  were  ad- 
dressed on  this  occasion.  A  voice  was  heard  soothing 
their  troubled  minds,  "  Fear  not ;  for  lo,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the  people  ;  because 
to-day  is  bom  to  you  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour, 
who  is  the  Lord  Messiah.  And  by  this  ye  shall  know 
him;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  in  swaddling-bands,  lying 
in  a  manger."  For  so  the  passage  may  be  rendered. 
No  sooner  was  this  cheering  message  given,  than  a 
chorus  of  heavenly  voices  subjoined  a  song  of  joy  and 
praise,  **  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  good  will  towards  men." 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  celestial  beings  con- 
gratulating mankind  on  the  birth  of  their  Redeemer ; 
and  while  ascribing  glory  to  God,  they  express  ardent 
wishes  and  hopes  of  peace  and  happiness  to  men,  from 
the  prospect  of  the  beneficent  plans  which  should 
speedily  be  unfolded.  Was  it  possible  for  the  shep- 
herds, or  for  any  men  in  such  a  situation,  to  doubt 
the  celestial  nature  of  the  vision,  or  the  truth  of  the 
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message  which  they  had  heard  delivered  ?  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  heavenly  vision  disappeared,  with 
one  voice  they  agreed  to  go  as  they  were  directed,  to 
Bethlehem.  They  found  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the 
child,  as  described  by  the  angel.  "  When  they  had 
seen  all,  they  published  what  had  been  imparted  to 
them  concerning  this  child.  And  all  who  heard  it 
wondered  at  the  things  told  them  by  the  shepherds. 
But  Mary  let  none  of  these  things  pass  unobserved, 
weighing  every  circumstance  within  herself.  And 
the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising  God 
for  all  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  agreeably  to 
what  had  been  declared  unto  them."  For  so  the 
passage  might  better  be  rendered. 

If  we  inquire,  Why  was  a  revelation  concerning  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  made  to  the  shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem ?  the  best  answer  we  can  give  is,  That  God 
thought  it  proper  that  there  should  be  on  the  spot 
witnesses  of  the  extraordinary  event.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  those  persons  who  were  selected 
for  this  purpose  should  be  resident  in  Bethlehem 
or  its  neighbourhood  J  and  as  neither  learning  nor 
superior  talents  were  requisite  as  a  qualification  to 
attest  the  plain  facts  which  fell  under  their  observa- 
tion, the  shepherds  were  fitted  to  be  unexceptionable 
witnesses. 

But  the  publication  of  the  shepherds  was  probably 
confined  to  a  small  circle.  It  was,  therefore,  agree- 
able to  the  wisdom  of  God  that  other  persons  should 
be  introduced,  who  might  be  the  means  of  rousing  the 
attention  of  the  J  ewish  nation,  and  especially  of  per- 
sons of  power  and  consequence.     Accordingly,  we  are 
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informed  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  that  before  Joseph 
and  Mary  left  fiethlehem,  wise  men,  or,  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  original  language,  Magians  from  the 
east,  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing inquiriies  respecting  the  great  personage  who 
now  appeared  at  Bethlehem,  saying,  "  Where  is  the 
new-bom  King  of  the  Jews;  for  we  have  seen  his  star 
in  the  east  country,  and  are  come  to  do  him  homage.^' 

The  star  here  mentioned  was  evidently  not  one  of 
the  heavenly  orbs,  but  a  luminous  body  having  the 
appearance  of  a  star,  which,  according  to  the  Divine 
intimation  made  to  the  Magians,  went  before  them 
from  the  place  of  their  residence  in  the  east,  direct- 
ing their  way  to  Jerusalem  in  the  west. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  star  first  appeared  to  the 
Magians  at  the  moment  when  Jesus  was  born,  then 
we  shall  be  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  residence  of 
the  Magians  was  not  more  than  forty  days'  journey 
from  Jerusalem.  For  we  are  certain,  from  Lev. 
xii.  2,  that  Mary  must  have  remained  forty  days  at 
Bethlehem  before  she  carried  Jesus  to  the  temple  to 
be  presented  to  the  Lord,  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  in  the  22d  verse 
we  are  informed,  that  she  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
till  the  forty  days  of  purification  were  expired.  The 
Magians  evidently  came  from  Persia. 

The  Magians  were  a  sect  of  philosophers  or  priests 
often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  They  were  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster  or  Zerdusht,  who  flourished  in 
Persia  about  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  arrival  of  Magians  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  those  days,  was  probably  a  rare  occurrence. 
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The  object  of  their  visit  was  remarkable;  and  re- 
spected a  subject  which  was  deeply  interesting  to  the 
whole  Jewish  nation.  No  sooner  was  their  arrival 
announced,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come 
made  known,  than  Herod  was  alarmed,  and  all  Jeru- 
salem with  him.  The  reigning  king  was  naturally 
filled  with  fear  and  jealousy,  lest  a  formidable  rival 
should  drive  him  from  his  throne,  or,  at  least,  deprive 
his  children  of  the  succession.  The  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  were  alarmed  with  the  foreboding  appre- 
hension of  the  terrible  evils  which  might  arise  from 
the  inflamed  passions  of  a  tyrant,  who  was  restrained 
neither  by  justice  nor  humanity. 

But  why  should  the  arrival  of  the  Magians,  the  in- 
telligence which  they  gave,  or  the  inquiries  which  they 
made,  respecting  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews,  pro- 
duce any  alarm  on  the  mind  of  Herod  ?  Might  he 
not  rather  have  supposed  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
Magians  was  a  fiction,  arising  from  a  superstitious 
fancy,  which  deserved  no  attention.  But  we  must 
remember  that  Herod  was  impressed  with  the  same 
belief  which  influenced  all  the  Jews,  namely,  that  the 
great  Prince  Messiah  was  speedily  to  appear ;  and 
this  belief  was  founded  on  the  plain  and  well-known 
declaration  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Accordingly, 
Herod  expressed  no  doubts  on  the  subject. 

He  immediately  called  a  meeting'of  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes,  the  persons  supposed,  from  their  educa- 
tion and  learning,  best  qualified  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Magians.  When  all  were  assembled,  Herod 
demanded  of  them,  ivhere  the  j\Jessiah  shmild  be  bm^n. 
This  was  an  extraordinary  question.     Never  before 
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had  such  a  question  been  proposed  to  au  assemblage 
of  learned  men ;  for  it  could  be  answered  only  by  those 
who  were  themselves  inspired,  or  who  were  acquainted 
with  a  special  inspiration  to  which  they  could  appeal, 
already  communicated  to  others. 

Strange  as  the  question  may  appear,  it  was  prompt- 
ly and  distinctly  answered  by  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes.  The  reply  was,  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
bom  at  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  They  immediately  gave 
their  authority  for  asserting  so  decided  an  opinion,  by 
quoting  from  the  prophecies  of  Micah,  "  And  thou, 
fiethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least 
illustrious  among  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  ruler,  who  will  govern  my  people  Israel." 
The  Messiah,  then,  according  to  the  Prophet  Micah, 
was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  then  in  the 
world  was  unwittingly  employed  in  proving  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  prophecy,  namely,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, Augustus  Ca)sar.  The  event  was  published  by 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  The  Magians  from 
Persia  came  to  make  it  known.  Herod,  and  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  promulgated  it  in  Jerusalem.  Nor 
was  the  intelligence  received  with  indifference,  and 
immediately  forgotten.  It  made  a  strong  and  deep 
impression  ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  Herod  was 
alarmed,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with 
him.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  circumstances 
.  yet  to  be  mentioned,  which  deepened  the  impression. 
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JESUS  CHRIST  AT  JERUSALEM. 
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Contents  : — ^Massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  by  Herod  could 
not  frustrate  the  plans  of  God. — Joseph  and  Mary  carry  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem  after  forty  days'  residence  at  Bethlehem. — Simeon  dis- 
covers the  Messiah  by  revelation  made  to  him.-^He  prophesies  that 
Jesus  would  be  a  Saviour  and  a  luminary,  would  raise  and  de- 
press many,  and  would  himself  be  a  mark  for  contradiction,  and  an 
occasion  of  suffering  to  Mary. — ^Prophecy  of  Anna. — Extraordinary 
events  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  enumerated.-— Early 
life  of  Jesus. — No  description  of  the  person  of  Jesus. — ^Interview 
of  Jesus  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple. — Effect  on  those  present. 

The  yisit  of  the  Magians  at  Jerusalem  was  followed 
by  a  horrible  event,  which,  however,  was  so  counter- 
acted by  Divine  Providence,  as  not  to  be  productive 
of  the  audacious  and  wicked  effect  intended.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  followed  by  indirect  consequences,  un- 
foreseen and  undesigned  by  Herod ;  for  it  proved  the 
means  of  spreading  farther  the  important  intelligence 
of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  This  was  the  massacre 
of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  by  the  order  of  Herod. 
The  wanton  and  cruel  destruction  of  so  many  inno- 
cent children  must  have  filled  Bethlehem  and  its 
neighbourhood  with  weeping  and  wailing,  and  struck 
every  man  who  heard  of  it  with  consternation  and 
horror.     The  news  of  this  shocking   cruelty  would 
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Speedily  be  reported  over  the  whole  country;  all 
would  inquire  into  the  motives  of  Herod,  and  the  in- 
quiry would  lead  to  the  important  information  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Herod,  the  Messiah  was  actually 
arrived. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  Herod 
respecting  the  Messiah  did  not  coincide  with  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  if  we  did  not  know 
what  great  inconsistency  there  is  in  the  character  of 
wicked  men,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
their  passions  blind  their  understanding,  we  could 
not  explain  the  contradiction  which  is  here  so  conspi- 
cuous. Herod  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  pro- 
phecies which  predicted  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
bom  in  Bethlehem ;  consequently,  he  must  have  be- 
lieved that  this  event  was  to  take  place  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God.  Yet  he  made  the  daring  attempt 
to  counteract  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  But  though 
Herod  might  flatter  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
removing  the  object  of  his  dread  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  all  the  infants  in  Bethlehem,  no 
man  who  had  just  views  of  the  prophecies  would  be 
involved  in  so  strange  a  delusion ;  for  every  good 
man  would  have  the  firmest  confidence  that  God  would 
vindicate  his  prophecies,  and  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  preserved.  It  might,  indeed,  from  the  secret 
manner  in  which  Jesus  was  removed  from  Bethlehem, 
be  impossible  to  trace  him  during  the  first  years  of 
his  life ;  yet,  when  at  length  he  appeared  in  Galilee, 
displaying  Divine  attributes,  and  performing  more 
benevolent  miracles  than  had  ever  been  exhibited  in 
the  land  of  the  Jews,  it  might  then  have  been  dis- 
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covered  that  this  was  the  astonishiog  personage  who 
had  been  rescued,  while  an  infant,  from  the  bloody 
edict  of  Herod.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  con- 
fidently conclude  that  the  murder  of  the  infants  would 
lead  the  attention  of  multitudes  to  the  Messiah  of 
Bethlehem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  massacre  of  the 
infants  soon  followed  the  departure  of  the  Magians 
from  Jeriisalem.  For  as  Bethlehem  is  distant  only 
six  miles  from  that  city,  and  as  Herod  was  fired  with 
impatience  to  execute  his  barbarous  resolution,  he 
would  defer  it  no  longer  than  merely  to  allow  time 
to  the  Magians  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  and  return  to 
Jerusalem. 

But  we  would  naturally  wish  to  know,  when  did 
Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus,  make  their 
escape.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  the  Magians  from  Bethle- 
hem, for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 

From  Matthew's  Gospel  alone  we  should  be  induced 
to  believe  that  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  new-born 
Saviour,  removed  directly  from  Bethlehem  to  Egypt. 
But  from  the  22d  verse  of  this  chapter  we  find  they 
repaired  first  to  Jerusalem.  We  also  ascertain  that 
this  journey  took  place  after  they  had  sojourned  forty 
days  at  Bethlehem.  For  it  is  said,  "  And  when  the 
time  of  her  purification  was  expired,"  which  we  learn 
from  Leviticus  xii.  1,  2,  3,  was  forty  days,  '^  they  car- 
ried him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to  the  Lord. 
For  thus  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord"  (as  it 
might  properly  be  rendered),  "  Every  male  who  is  the 
first-born  of  his  mother  is  consecrated  to  the  Lord." 
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Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Jerusalem  also  in  order  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  enjoined  in  the  law,  "  a  pair  of  turtle- 
doves, or  two  young  pigeons."  The  reason  for  which 
the  first-bom  males  were  consecrated  (though  allowed 
to  be  redeemed),  was  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  people  the  signal  preservation  of  their  first-born 
sons  in  Egypt,  while  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians 
were  slain  by  the  destroying  angel. 

Thus  we  observe  that  Jesus,  under  the  guidance  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  conformed  in  all  things  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  Even  the  danger  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
arose  from  the  machinations  of  Herod,  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  reason  for  omitting  or  postponing  what- 
ever was  prescribed.  Little  did  Herod  suspect  that 
the  infant  against  whom  his  jealousy  and  rage  were 
directed,  was  at  that  moment  safe  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  even  then  additional  means  were 
employed  to  disseminate  the  tidings  of  the  new-bom 
Messiah. 

When  Jesus  was  brought  into  the  temple  according 
to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  a  striking  event  took 
place.  Simeon,  a  man  of  distinguished  piety,  directed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  came  to  the  temple.  He  had 
been  favoured  with  a  special  revelation  that  he  should 
live  to  see  the  Lord^s  Messiah.  Simeon  took  Jesus 
in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  and  said,  '^  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  (that 
is,  the  Author  of  salvation),  the  Saviour  whom  thou 
hast  provided  in  the  sight  of  all  people,  a  light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel."  It  scarcely  admits  of  dispute,  that  the 
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word  "  salvation  "  here  is  equivalent  to  Saviour ;  for 
what  is  declared  respecting  salvation  can  belong  only 
to  a  person,  namely,  an  intellectual  luminary  to  en- 
lighten the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

Here,  then,  is  a  remarkable  prophecy  delivered  by 
Simeon,  and  directly  applied  to  Jesus.  By  those,  in- 
deed, bred  up  in  Jewish  prejudices,  the  word  Samour 
might  be  misunderstood,  by  taking  it  in  a  national 
rather  thau  in  a  moral  acceptation,  and  by  suppos- 
ing it  to  refer  solely  to  a  deliverer  from  Eoman  bon- 
dage. But  the  words  which  follow  shew  that  he 
was  to  be  a  Saviour  of  a  higher  rank,  and  of  a  differ- 
ent description ;  for  he  was  to  communicate  light  or 
knowledge.  This  knowledge  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  Jews ;  it  was  to  be  diffused  among  the  Gentiles 
also.  Simeon^s  declaration  was,  in  fact,  an  application 
of  the  prophecy  communicated  to  Abraham,  that  in 
his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

Simeon  having  thus,  in  a  solemn  address  to  Al- 
mighty God,  poured  out  the  revelation  which  had 
been  imparted  to  him,  then  turned  to  Mary,  who 
had,  as  well  as  Joseph,  listened  with  astonishment  to 
what  Simeon  had  said,  and  added,  ^^This  child  is 
destined  for  the  fall  and  rise  of  many  in  Israel."  By 
this  declaration  it  is  evidently  meant,  that  many  of 
those  who  were  deemed  great  should  sink  into  obscu- 
rity, and  that  many  who  were  obscure  should  rise  to 
true  dignity  and  honour.  This  prophecy  was  literally 
fulfilled  when,  on  the  one  hand,  fishermen  were  in- 
spired, commissioned  to  perform  miracles,  and  to  en- 
lighten the  world  by  communicating   the   highest 
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doctrines  and  purest  precepts;  and,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  lost  all  their 
authority  and  consequence,  and  either  perished  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  were  scattered  among 
the  surrounding  nations. 

Simeon  also  predicted  ''  that  Jesus  would  serve  as 
a  mark  for  contradiction,  that  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  might  be  disclosed."  This  prophecy,  like  most 
others,  would  appear  obscure  when  delivered,  but 
after  its  fulfilment  it  became  perfectly  clear.  Jesus, 
we  know,  was  opposed  by  almost  every  person  of  rank, 
and  power,  and  learning ;  and  though,  for  some  time, 
followed  by  great  multitudes,  yet  when  it  was  found 
that  he  submitted  to  the  ignominious  death  of  cruci- 
fixion, even  the  people  turned  against  him.  He 
served,  then,  as  a  mark  for  contradiction,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  were  dis- 
closed. For,  by  their  conduct  to  Jesus,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Jews  of  that  age  were  fully  and  clearly 
displayed.  All  the  lovers  of  truth, — all  the  honest 
and  unprejudiced, — all  the  sincere  and  worthy,  be- 
came disciples  of  Jesus,  while  the  unprincipled  re- 
jected the  strongest  evidence. 

Short  as  this  prophecy  of  Simeon  is,  a  part  of  it 
refers  to  Mary,  "  Yea,  thine  own  soul  shall  be  pierced 
as  with  a  javelin."  This  declaration  has  that  happy 
degree  of  obscurity  which  would  prevent  it  from  in- 
terfering with  her  own  free  agency,  and  from  distress- 
ing herself  by  the  anticipation  of  events  which  she 
could  not  control.  Mary,  it  appears,  carefally  ob- 
served every  thing  extraordinary  that  had  happened. 
This  action  of  Simeon,  with  the  accompanying  pro- 
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phecy,  was  now  of  course  added  to  her  former  obser- 
vations. 

To  the  inspired  attestation  of  the  Messiah  by 
Simeon,  we  may  also  add  what  was  done  by  Anna,  an 
aged  and  respectable  character.  She  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  a  prophetess  ^'  who  departed  not  from 
the  temple,  but  served  God,  with  prayers  and  fastings, 
night  and  day."  Having  entered  while  Simeon  was 
uttering  his  predictions,  she  gave  thanks  to  God  and 
spoke  concerning  Jesus  to  all  those  in  Jerusalem 
who  expected  deliverance. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  a  complete  view  of 
all  the  extraordinary  events  and  divine  interferences 
connected  with  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  The  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist  was  announced  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  Zacharias.  Immediately  after  which  Za- 
charias  was  struck  dumb,  and  his  dumbness  continued 
till  the  birth  of  John,  when  he  was  enabled  by  inspi- 
ration to  prophesy  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
announce  John  as  his  forerunner. 

Next,  the  same  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  Mary  to 
reveal  to  her  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  edict  of  Augustus  the  Roman  Emperor, 
which  enjoined  a  general  registration,  Joseph  and  Mary, 
who  were  of  the  royal  lineage,  were  obliged  to  repair 
to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  to  have  their  names 
enrolled.  It  was  this  edict  which  occasioned  the  Mes- 
siah^s  birth  to  take  place  at  Bethlehem,  and  thus  ful- 
filled an  ancient  prophecy.  Next,  an  angel,  surround- 
ed with  celestial  glory,  and  accompanied  by  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,  appeared  in  the  night  to 
shepherds,  who  were  watching  their  flocks  near  Beth- 
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lehem,  and  informed  them  that  that  very  day  a 
Saviour,  even  the  Lord  Messiah,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  David.  Soon  after,  Magians  or  heathen  sages  came 
from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  inquiring  after  the  new- 
bom  King  of  the  Jews,  declaring,  that,  conducted  by 
a  star,  they  had  come  thither  to  do  him  homage. 
Herod  received  the  foreign  inquirers,  assembled  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  learned  from  them  that 
prophecy  had  declared  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
bom  in  Bethlehem.  We  are  next  told  the  wonder- 
ful escape  of  Jesus  from  the  massacre  which  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  him,  and  the  public  attestation 
given  to  his  high  dignity  by  Simeon  and  Anna. 

Thus  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of  events,  and 
a  succession  both  of  heavenly  and  of  human  agents, 
all  tending  to  lead  the  attention  of  the  men  of  that  age 
to  that  great  Personage  who  condescended  to  assume 
the  nature  of  man,  and  to  enter  the  world  as  an  infant 
at  Bethlehem.  Yet  ancient  prophecy  had  described 
him  as  the  "  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  the  Messiah  ;^^  and  by  his  in- 
spired followers  "  he  was  declared  the  Son  of  God, 
the  brightness  of  the  Father^s  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,  who  upholds  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power." 

After  every  thing  had  been  performed  which  was 
enjoined  by  the  law,  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  Jesus, 
left  Jerusalem.  Luke  seems  to  represent  them  as 
returning  to  Nazareth,  omitting  the  flight  to  Egypt, 
a  fact  which  is,  however,  narrated  by  Matthew.     It 
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was  not  till  the  death  of  Herod,  which  happened  soon 
after,  that  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Galilee. 

In  the  fortieth  verse,  we  are  told  the  child  grew 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  or  rather,  acquired  strength 
of  mind,  and  was  filled  with  wisdom.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  Jesus,  though  a  Divine  being,  appear- 
ed to  those  about  him  to  attain  maturity  by  a  gradual 
progress.  But  he  possessed  wisdom  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree, that  it  could  be  expressed  only  by  the  word 
filled.  From  the  astonishment  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Nazareth  exhibited  when  Jesus  first  appeared 
among  them  as  a  Divine  teacher,  it  is  probable,  that 
during  his  early  years  he  had  never  shewn  to  any  his 
wonderful  superiority,  except  to  Joseph  and  Mary ; 
and  therefore  it  had  not  been  noticed  by  the  other 
iahabitants.  Hence,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  had 
not  associated  with  them,  nor  attended  any  school  or 
academy. 

After  informing  us  that  Jesus  was  filled  with  wis- 
dom, the  Evangelist  adds,  that  the  grace  of  God  was 
upon  him.  Now,  as  the  grace  of  God  is  not  said  to 
have  been  in  him,  but  upon  him,  it  seems  intended  to 
express  something  not  internal,  but  obvious  to  the 
senses.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  here  the 
grace  of  God  denotes  a  Divine  gracefulness.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  it  has  been  said,  that  in  se- 
veral passages  there  are  allusions  to  something  highly 
graceful,  dignified,  and  impressive  in  his  manner. 
Thus,  the  officers  of  the  chief  priests  declared, ''  that 
never  man  spake  like  this  man  ;^'  and  even  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nazareth  were  delighted  at  first  with  the 
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words  full  of  grace  which  he  littered.   These  passages, 
it  has  been  supposed,  may  allude  to  his  manner. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  neither  in  the 
four  Gospels,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  any  description  been  given  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  our  Saviour.  There  is  not,  in- 
deed, to  be  found  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject. 
Tet,of  the  founder  of  every  other  religion,  whether  true 
or  false,  some  description,  however  concise,  has  been 
preserved.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  Moses,  when  a  child, 
was  extremely  beautiful.  The  followers  of  Mahomet 
have  described  their  pretended  prophet  in  a  minute 
manner ;  and  the  persons  of  most  of  the  eminent  sages 
of  antiquity  have  been  delineated  by  their  disciples. 
But  of  the  external  appearance  of  Jesus  no  record  is 
left.  Why  this  singular  omission  ?  Were  not  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  attached  to  their  Master  ?  Tes ; 
their  attachment  was  stronger  and  more  disinterested 
than  the  world  ever  witnessed ;  for  they  suffered  every- 
thing and  sacrificed  everything  for  his  sake.  But  the 
omissions  of  inspired  writers  are  never  to  be  ascribed 
to  oversight,  but  to  the  design  of  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence. Nothing,  therefore,  was  to  be  inserted  in 
tile  Sacred  Records  concerning  Jesus  which  might 
lead  to  a  superstitious  veneration  for  his  person,  and 
thus  insensibly  steal  away  the  attention  of  his  fol- 
lowers from  his  sublime  doctrines  and  pure  precepts, 
and  the  admirable  perfection  of  his  character. 

Only  one  single  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  from  his 
infancy  till  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  is  recorded. 
For  though  his  acquisitions  in  strength  of  body  and  of 
mind  appeared  to  be  gradual,  yet  it  is  evident  that  his 
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knowledge  and  wisdom  admit  of  no  comparison  with 
human  beings  of  the  same  age.  When  only  twelve 
years  old,  he  accompanied  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
When  the  days  of  that  festival  were  expired,  and  they 
took  their  departure  to  their  own  homes,  Jesus  re- 
mained, visited  the  temple,  and  entered  into  discourse 
with  the  learned  men.  The  questions  which  he  asked, 
and  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  questions  proposed 
to  him,  excited  general  astonishment  and  admiration. 
But  neither  the  questions  nor  the  answers  have  been 
recorded.  The  information  might  have  gratified  our 
curiosity,  but  was  not  necessary  for  our  improvement. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  as  much  wisdom  is  displayed 
in  the  omission  of  what  was  said  on  particular  occa- 
sions, as  there  is  in  what  is  actually  recorded. 
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MINISTRY  OP  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 
St  Luke  iii. 


OonTmiTB : — ^Year  when  Chrisf  b  ministrj  oommenoed,  and  that  of  John 
the  Baptist. — The  probable  season  of  the  year. — ^Ministiy  of  John 
the  Baptist. — ^Proclamation  by  John  of  the  Messiah. — His  answer  to 
the  priests  and  Lerites. — ^Admonitions  of  John  to  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees — Not  effectual. — Admonitions  to  the  people,  publicans, 
and  soldiers. — ^He  did  not  acknowledge  himself  as  the  Messiah,  but 
as  the  herald  to  announce  him. 

In  this  chapter  precise  information  is  given  of  the 
year  in  which  John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  minis- 
try. It  was,  according  to  the  sacred  historian,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  the 
Roman  Emperor.  Now,  agreeably  to  the  common 
computation,  Tiberius  began  to  reign  in  the  fourteenth 
year  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but,  as  the  practice  of 
dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ  was  not  adopted  till 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  it  is  now  understood  that 
a  mistake  of  four  years  was  committed  by  the  person 
who  first  introduced  that  mode  of  reckoning.  This 
mistake  consists  in  placing  our  Saviour's  birth  four 
years  later  than  it  actually  happened.  Thus,  instead 
of  following  the  common  chronology,  which  fixes  the 
birth  of  Christ  in  the  four  thousand  and  fourth  year 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  ought  to  have  been 
p1ace4  in  the  year  four  thousand.     So  that  the  pre- 
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sent  year  would  be  more  correctly  expressed  by  the 
figures  1853  than  by  1849,  if  our  object  be  to  repre- 
sent the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Now,  as  we  know  from  Luke  iii.  23,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  began  his  ministry  about  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  that  his  first  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
was  performed  a  short  time  before  a  Passover,  if  we 
suppose  that  John  the  Baptist^s  ministry  began  six 
months  before  our  Saviour's  ministry  (and  we  know 
that  six  months  formed  the  difierence  between  them 
in  point  of  age),  then  we  might  conclude,  with  some, 
that  John's  ministry  commenced  about  the  month  of 
August,   in  the  year  25,  and  our  Saviour's  about 
February,  in  the  year  26  of  our  common  era.     The 
reason  why  the  month  of  February  has  been  fixed  on 
as  the  probable  period  when  Jesus  began  his  ministry 
is,  that  it  is  expressly  declared  that  his  first  miracle 
at  Cana  was  performed  not  inany  days  before  the 
Passover.     Now,  the  Passover  was  annually  cele- 
brated by  the  Jews  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Nisan,  corresponding  sometimes  to  the  last  part  of 
the  month  of  March,  and  sometimes  to  the  first  part 
of  the  month  of  April  with  us.     Consequently,  it  is 
argued,  that  if  his  ministry  commenced  immediately 
after  he.  entered  on  his  thirtieth  year,  a  little  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Passover,  that  time  must  have 
corresponded  with  the  period  or  month  of  his  birth. 
The  question  is  not,  however,  decided,  nor  exhibited 
as  a  matter  of  importance  by  the  sacred  writers. 

The  sacred  historian,  after  mentioning  the  year  of 
the  Roman  Emperor's  reign,  which,  at  that  period  of 
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the  world^  was  the  usual  mode  of  fixing  the  date  of 
eyents  among  the  Romans,  next  informs  us,  that 
John^s  ministry  commenced  also  while  Pontius  Pilate 
was  procurator  of  Judea,  Herod  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
and  Annas  and  Caiaphas  high  priests.  It  may  ap- 
pear strange  that  there  should  be  two  high  priests 
at  the  same  time.  But  this  fact  is  corroborated  by 
Josephus.  Perhaps  the  diflficulty  may  be  solved  by 
supposing  that  the  one  acted  as  deputy  in  the  absence 
of  the  other. 

It  was,  then,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the 
Roman  Emperor,  that  John  assumed  his  public  mi- 
nistry.  He  appeared  in  the  wUdemess  or  pasture- 
country  of  Judea,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  the  ancient  Prophet  Elijah,  with 
an  asperity  of  manners  and  a  purity  of  life  to  which 
the  Jews  had  been  long  unaccustomed.  John  passed 
along  the  country,  and  as  he  adyanced  he  proclaimed, 
"  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;" 
or  rather,  ''  Reform,  for  the  reign  of  heaven  ap- 
proacheth.^^  A  man  of  so  unblemished  a  character, 
of  manners  so  rigid  and  retired,  and  dress  so  singular, 
speedUy  excited  attention.  No  sooner  was  it  an- 
nounced in  Jerusalem  that  a  prophet  had  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  making  a  proclamation, 
than  the  most  ardent  desire  was  felt  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  his  oflice  and  mission.  Accordingly,  priests 
and  Levites  were  sent  to  inquire  into  his  claims  and 
pretensions.  He  declared  that  he  was  not  the  Mes- 
siah, nor  Elijah,  nor  the  Prophet.^    On  being  farther 

*  From  the  passage  in  John's  Gospel,  chap.  i.  20,  21,22,  as  well  as 
from  chap.  tH.  41,  42,  it  is  <!lear  that  besides  the  Messiah  and  Elijah, 
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questioned,  he  avowed  himself  to  be  the  person  de- 
scribed by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,*  and  quoted  the  pas- 
sage accordingly  (as  it  may  be  rendered),  "  I  am  he 
whose  voice  proclaimeth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare 
a  way  for  the  Lord,  make  for  him  a  straight  passage. 
Let  every  valley  be  filled,  every  mountain  and  hill  be 
levelled,  let  the  crooked  roads  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  ways  smooth,  that  all  fiesh  may  see  the 
salvation"  (that  is.  Author  of  salvation  sent)  "by 
God."  Thus  he  applied  a  prophecy  to  himself,  which 
clearly  intimated  that  he  was  the  harbinger  to  some 
mighty  Prince  who  would  speedily  appear ;  even  one 
who  was  to  be  a  Saviour  to  mankind.  These  inquirers, 
still  dissatisfied,  next  demanded  of  him,  why  he  bap- 
tized then,  since  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  nor  Elijah, 
nor  the  Prophet  ?  John  replied,  "  I  baptize  with 
water :  but  there  is  one  among  you,  whom  ye  know 
not ;  it  is  he  who  cometh  after  me  and  was  before  me, 
whose  shoe-latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose."  The 
language  here  employed  by  John,  admitted  of  no  clear 
and  just  application  except  to  the  Messiah,  who  was 
fondly  expected  at  that  very  time  by  the  whole  Jewish 
nation. 

The  report  of  the  priests  and  Levites  does  not  seem 
to  have  satisfied  the  ardent  curiosity  of  many.  For 
we  are  informed  by  Matthew  and  Mark  that  Jerusa- 
salem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  country  along  the 

there  was  an  expectation  among  the  Jews  of  a  third  great  person,  dis- 
tinguished bj  the  appellation  of  **  the  Prophet.''  This  expectation  was 
probably  founded  on  a  special  interpretation  of  the  well-known  pre- 
diction of  Moses,  **  The  Lord  thj  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Pro- 
phet, from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thj  brethren,  like  unto  me." 
*  Isaiah  xL  3. 
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Jordan,  resorted  to  him,  anxious,  without  doubt,  to 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  only  person  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet,  who  had  appeared  from  the  time 
of  Malachi,  a  period  of  four  hundred  years. 

Among  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  John  the 
Baptist  were  many  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Aware  of 
the  unprincipled  and  hypocritical  character  of  those 
men,  and  that  they  were  destitute  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  receiving  his  baptism,  John  addressed 
them  in  the  language  of  indignation,  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  intimidate  and  drive  them  away,  ^^  Offspring 
of  vipers,  who  hath  prompted  you  to  flee  from  the 
impending  vengeance  ?  Produce,  then,  the  proper 
fruit  of  reformation,  and  presume  not  to  say  within 
yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  for  our  father ;  for 
I  assure  you  that  of  these  stones  God  can  raise  chil- 
dren to  Abraham.  And,  even  now,  the  axe  lieth  at 
the  root  of  the  trees ;  every  tree,  therefore,  which  pro- 
duceth  not  good  fruit,  is  felled,  and  turned  into  fuel."* 
.  This  address  of  John  the  Baptist  was  certainly  well 
calculated  to  ofiend  the  proud  Pharisees,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  indignant  and  reproving  language  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  but  from  the  sentiments  and 
injunctions  which  it  conveyed.  He  designates  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,f  who  came  to  him,  as  the 
ofi*spring  of  vipers ;  that  is,  as  vipers  sting  those  who 
cherish  them,  so  did  that  class  of  men,  as  well  as  their 
forefathers,  persecute  the  servants  of  God,  the  pro- 

*  We  have  here,  as  in  manj  other  cases,  adopted  the  words  of  a 
weU-known  translator,  which  give  both  clearness  and  precision  to  the 
passage. 

t  St  Matt.  iii.  7. 
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phets,  who  came  to  instruct  and  reform  them.  He 
charges  them  to  shew  the  proper  fruit,  or  genuine 
proofs  of  reformation  in  their  principles  and  actions, 
and  not  to  continue  in  their  sins,  from  the  erroneous 
and  pernicious  opinion  that,  because  they  were  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  the  chosen  people,  they 
were  the  favourites  of  God,  at  liberty  to  gratify  their 
passions,  and  not  accountable  for  their  actions.  John 
therefore  told  them  that  they  were  in  a  similar  state 
to  trees  which  had  for  a  long  time  produced  no  fruit. 
As  such  trees  are  marked,  and  the  axe  is  at  length 
brought  to  their  root  to  cut  them  down,  so  now  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  warned  that  if  they  did 
not  produce  good  fruit,  that  is,  do  good  actions,  cul- 
tivate good  habits,  and  reform  their  characters,  then, 
as  unfruitful  trees  are  turned  into  fuel,  and  conse- 
quently destroyed,  so  should  they  perish.  We  may 
add  that,  as  the  only  use  of  unfruitful  trees  is  to  em- 
ploy them  as  fiiel,  so,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
the  only  use  to  which  the  lives  of  wicked  men  can  be 
directed,  is  to  be  a  warning  and  example  of  the  fear- 
ful consequences  of  guilt  and  crime. 

Whether  it  was  this  address  alone,  or  whether 
other  causes  concurred  to  make  those  men  dissatis- 
fied with  John,  we  are  not  told ;  but  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  our  Saviour  himself  for  affirming  that  the 
Pharisees  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  John. 
"  All  the  people,"  said  he, ''  and  even  the  publicans  who 
heard  John,  have,  by  receiving  baptism,  honoured 
God,  whereas  the  Pharisees  and  the  lawyers  have, 
in  not  being  baptized  by  him,  rejected  the  counsel  of 
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God  in  regard  to  themselyes.^^^    For  so  the  passage 
may  be  more  clearly  as  well  as  justly  translated. 

The  people  haying  heard  the  reprimand  and  warn- 
ing given  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  concluding 
that  it  was  not  meant  for  themselves,  eagerly  in- 
quired what  were  the  duties  incumbent  on  them. 
John  replied,  *^  Let  him  who  hath  two  coats  impart  to 
him  who  hath  none,  and  let  him  who  hath  victuals 
do  the  same.^'  Here  are  the  general  principles  of 
Christian  benevolence.  For,  from  the  examples  given, 
it  appears  that  the  injunction  is  not  directed  only  to 
the  opulent,  but  to  all  who  possess  more  than  the 
present  necessaries  of  life.  It  may  be  asked.  Is  this 
precept  obligatory  in  all  cases,  or  should  not  some 
regard  be  paid  to  character  and  to  evident  conse- 
quences? The  general  rule  is,  Do  all  the  good  you 
can  to  your  neighbour.  We  are  therefore  bound  to 
consider  all  the  circumstances  of  every  case  presented 
to  us,  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  will  produce  no  evil, 
and  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  We  ought  to 
prefer  the  worthy  to  the  worthless ;  yet  cases  will  oc- 
cur in  which  a  good  man  will  think  it  his  duty  to 
supply  present  necessaries  even  to  the  worthless, 
when  they  are  thrown  on  his  humanity. 

Publicans,  or  tax-gatherers, — Jews  by  birth,  but 
appointed  to  act  for  the  Roman  government, — came 
also  to  be  baptized,  and  requested  to  know  their 
peculiar  duties.  It  appears  that  the  Baptist  did  not 
deem  it  within  his  province  to  determine  anything 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  office  of  publican,  or 

*  St  Luke  viL  29,  30. 
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the  nature  or  severity  of  the  taxes.  Nor  did  he  re- 
quire the  publicans  to  examine  these  questions,  for 
they  had  no  discretionary  power  to  lessen  or  to  alter 
them ;  but  John  did  ^not  hesitate  to  tell  them,  that 
they  were  bound  to  demand  no  more  than  the  tax 
appointed  by  authority, — of  course  they  were  to  ask 
no  more,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  for  personal 
trouble,  unavoidable  delay  in  the  payment,  or  from 
the  payer's  ignorance  of  the  sum  to  be  levied.  The 
tax-gatherer,  therefore,  was  to  exercise  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  government,  correct  justice  to  indivi- 
duals, and  to  carry  his  humanity  as  far  as  his  duty 
to  the  state  permitted. 

The  soldiers  who  are  here  said  to  have  solicited 
John  to  declare  to  them  their  peculiar  duties,  pro- 
bably were'  not  Roman  soldiers  but  Jews,  and  be- 
longed to  Herod.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  John 
does  not  condemn!  the  office  of  soldiers  as  unlawful, 
nor  does  he  prohibit  them  from  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  their  superiors.  His  injunctions  seem  to 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  soldiers  might  be 
good  men,  if  they  confined  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  their  duty.  He,  indeed,  recommends  to 
them  not  to  commit  injustice,  either  by  violence  or 
falsehood.  They  were  not  to  go  beyond  what  they 
were  required  as  soldiers  to  do ;  they  were  not,  as 
individuals,  to  commit  acts  of  cruelty,  to  plunder,  to 
rob,  or  kill;  nor  were  they,  from  avaricious  motives, 
to  accuse  the  rich  of  siding  with  their  enemies,  in 
order  to  receive  authority  to  strip  them  of  their 
wealth.  Their  duty  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
society;  for  this  seems  to  have  been  their  employ- 
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rnent,  while  living  at  home  in  tranquillity.  He  there- 
fore exhorts  them  to  be  contented  with  their  stated 
allowance  or  pay,  and  not  to  raise  mutinies,  or  tumults, 
or  disaffection  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining opportunities  of  increasing  their  income  by 
plunder. 

John  the  Baptist,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  who  had  been  sent  from  Jeru- 
salem to  examine  his  claims,  had  already  declared 
that  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  nor  Elijah,  nor  the 
Prophet ;  but  that  he  was  the  person  predicted  by 
Isaiah,  who  should  make  proclamation  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Finding  that  the  people  were  in  suspense 
respecting  his  office  and  character,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  were  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  he 
might  be  the  Messiah,  John  addressed  them,  saying, 
"I  indeed  baptize  with  water;  but  one  mightier 
than  I  cometh,  whose  shoe-latchet  I  am  not  worthy 
to  untie.  He  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire ;  his  winnowing  shovel  is  in  his  hand, 
and  he  will  thoroughly  cleanse  his  grain;  he  will 
gather  his  wheat  into  his  granary,  and  consume  the 
chaff  in  unquenchable  fire.^'  So  may  the  passage  be 
translated. 

Here  no  person  who  heard  John  could  doubt,  that 
by  the  great  personage  to  whom  he  alluded  he  meant 
the  Messiah.  It  is  true,  they  could  not  fiilly  under- 
stand what  was  meant  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  fire,  which  was  not  distinctly  explained 
till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
when  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  descended 
on  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  while  flames  of 
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fire  played  round  their  persons,  and  a  mighty  wind 
from  heaven  blew  upon  them ;  but  they  must  have 
perceived,  that  as  he  referred  to  a  person  of  much 
greater  dignity  than  himself,  so  the  baptism  conferred 
by  that  elevated  person  would  be  of  a  superior  nature 
to  his  own.  It  is  clear  also,  that  John  knew  that 
this  extraordinary  person  was  to  admit  as  his  fol- 
lowers no  nominal  or  hypocritical  disciples, — ^that  he 
would  distinguish  and  separate  as  his  own  the  pure 
and  upright^  whom  he  would  cherish  and  reward; 
while  he  would  reject  and  doom  the  worthless  to 
pnnishmeiit. 


LECTURE  VI, 

JOHN'S  BAPTISM. 
St  Luks  iii.  15. 


GoKTSNTs : — John  the  Baptist  shewn  to  be  a  prophet  bj  the  prophedet 
o^ Isaiah  and  Malachi,  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  of  his  own  father 
Zacharias — ^And  bj  his  own  prophecies. — Character  of  John. — 
Nature' and  object  of  John's  Baptism — Called  baptism  of  repent- 
ance—Was accompanied  with  confession  of  sin — Called  also  bap- 
tism for  remission  of  sins—Accompanied  with  a  profession  of  faith, 
temporary  in  its  nature. — John*s  disciples  rebaptized. — ^Difference 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus. 

Havino  considered  the  address  of  John  the  Baptist 
to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  his  separate  ex- 
hortations to  the  people,  to  publicans  and  soldiers, 
we  shall  next  consider,  yir^^,  the  evidence  afforded  that 
John  was  a  prophet,  and  harbinger  of  the  Messiah ; 
and,  secondly^  the  nature,  object,  and  intention  of  his 
baptism. 

I.  First,  then,  we  shall  consider  the  evidence  which 
was  afforded  that  John  was  a  prophet,  and  harbinger 
of  the  Messiah. 

We  are  expressly  told  that  John  performed  no 
miracles.  This  was  wisely  ordered,  to  prevent  the 
slightest  tendency  to  any  mistake  respecting  his  in- 
feriority to  the  great  Prophet  who  was  to  come  after 
him.  As  the  Divine  commission  of  John  the  Baptist, 
then,  was  not  attested  by  miracles,  how  did  he  prove 
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to  the  conviction  of  the  great  body  of  the  Jews  that  he 
was  a  prophet ;  for  we  are  told  that  all  the  people  ac- 
counted him  a  prophet  ?  So  firm  was  this  impression, 
that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  afraid,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people,  to  assert  that  he  had  no  authority 
from  Heaven.  For  when  Jesus  demanded  of  them 
whether  John's  title  to  baptize  was  from  Heaven  or 
from  men,  they  reasoned  together,  saying,  "  If  we 
shall  say  from  men,  all  the  people  will  stone  us ;  for 
they  are  persuaded  that  John  is  a  prophet."  It  is  a 
question,  then,  of  some  importance,  to  determine  what 
were  the  proofs  which  produced  so  general  a  belief  of 
his  Divine  mission.  These  proofs  consisted  of  the 
predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Isaiah  and 
Malachi,  also  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  of  Zacharias, 
which  evidently  pointed  out  his  office  and  character. 
The  accomplishment  of  John's  own  prophecies  also 
proved  him  to  be  a  prophet. 

1.  The  predictions  of  at  least  two  of  the  ancient 
prophets  evidently  refer  to  John  the  Baptist.  The 
Prophet  Isaiah,  quoted  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  iv. 
14,  distinctly  points  out  an  individual  who  should 
make  proclamation  in  the  wilderness  of  the  approach 
of  some  great  Personage.  Now  this  prophecy  was 
applicable  only  to  John  the  Baptist.  The  Prophet 
Jonah  had,  indeed,  made  a  proclamation  in  the  streets 
of  Nineveh ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  prophet 
before  John  had  uttered  a  proclamation  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  or  pasture  country  of  Judea.  The  subject  of 
John's  proclamation  was  new  as  well  as  the  place ; 
for  no  one  before  him  had  announced  the  speedy 
arrival   of  any  great  personage  among  the  Jews. 
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Besides,  it  was  aniversally  supposed  that  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  referred  to  the  Messiah.  The  exact  corre- 
spondence, then,  between  the  prophecy  and  its  accom- 
plishment in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  he  was  a  prophet,  and  the  identical 
person  marked  out  by  Isaiah. 

2.  There  is  another  prophecy  respecting  John  the 
Baptist,  uttered  four  hundred  years  before  our  Saviour. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  last  prediction  of  Ma- 
lachi,  and  containing  the  words  which  close  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament : ''  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah 
the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dread- 
ful day  of  the  Lord :  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  chil- 
dren to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth 
(or  land  of  Palestine)  with  a  curse."  Now,  since 
during  four  hundred  years  no  prophet  had  appeared, 
John  the  Baptist  was  undoubtedly  the  next  in  suc- 
cession to  Malachi.  He  was  to  be  Elijah,  or  to  re- 
semble, in  the  closest  manner,  that  ancient  prophet. 
Accordingly,  John  came  wearing  the  same  garb, — a 
garment  of  camel's  hair,  with  a  leathern  girdle  about 
his  waist.  He  came  in  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  possessing 
the  same  zeal  for  religion,  the  same  ardent,  bold,  de- 
termined mind ;  like  him  fearlessly  rebuking  men  of 
the  first  rank  and  distinction,  and  exhibiting  the  same 
austerity  of  manners.  He  came,  too,  before  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,*  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  unless  his  warnings  should  be  sufficient 
to  reform  the  hearts  of  parents  and  children  (words 

*  Malaohi  iiL  5. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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which  include  the  whole  Jews),  it  was  intimated  that 
God  would  smite  the  land  with  a  curse.  This  curse 
seems  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  extermination  of 
the  Jews  from  their  native  land,  which  has  continued, 
till  the  present  day,  the  seat  of  war  and  misrule  of  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  Saracens,  Christians,  Turks,  while  its 
soil  remains  uncultivated.  This  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
then,  suits  John  the  Baptist,  and  no  other  person  who 
ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

3.  The  angel  Gabriel  declared  to  Zacharias  that 
his  son  John  would  bring  back  many  of  the  sons  of 
Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God ;  and,  referring  to  the 
words  of  Malachi,  he  added,  that  he  should  go  before 
them  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  and,  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  righteous,  would  render  the  disobedient 
a  people  well  disposed  for  the  Lord. 

4.  Zacharias,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  predicted  that  he  should  be  called  a 
prophet  of  the  Most  High ;  that  he  should  go  before 
the  Lord,  to  prepare  his  way,  by  giving  the  knowledge 
of  salvation  to  his  people  in  the  remission  of  their  sins. 

6.  John  was  proved  to  be  a  prophet,  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  predictions.  He  foretold  that  the 
reign  of  Heaven  was  speedily  to  commence,  and  that 
One  mightier  than  himself  was  soon  to  arrive.  These 
predictions  he  declared,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  be- 
fore he  knew  who  was  the  Messiah.  For  he  affirmed 
that  God  had  assured  him  that  he  should  be  enabled 
to  distinguish  the  Messiah  from  all  other  persons,  by 
a  conspicuous  and  supernatural  mark.  When,  then, 
he  beheld  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  he  felt  that  doubt 
was  impossible.     He,  accordingly,  pointed  out  Jesus 
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as  the  Messiah  to  Andrew,  at  that  time  one  of  his 
own  disciples. 

The  moral  character  of  John  corresponded  with  his 
professions  as  a  prophet.  His  veracity  was  confirmed 
by  the  attestation  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  people, 
who  said,  ^^  John  indeed  wrought  no  miracle ;  but  all 
that  John  spoke  of  this  man  is  true.^^  His  temper- 
ance, his  total  want  of  selfishness,  his  ardour  in  doing 
good,  his  integrity  and  fortitude,  and  his  fidelity  in 
giving  himself  up  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
are  remarkably  conspicuous,  and  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  pure  morals,  of  ardent 
piety,  and  exalted  character.  When  the  corruptions 
of  religion  by  the  men  of  that  age  are  considered,  and 
the  pure  and  elevated  moral  precepts  delivered  by 
John  are  compared  with  them,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  superior  excellence  of  John^s  pre- 
cepts without  supposing  that  they  were  dictated  by 
inspiration.  This  supposition  is  established  by  find- 
ing how  closely  the  precepts  of  John  coincide  with 
those  of  Jesus. 

II.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  nature,  inten- 
tion, and  object  of  John^s  baptism. 

1.  It  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance  or  refor- 
mation. 

2.  It  was  accompanied  with  confession  of  sins. 

3.  It  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins. 

4.  It  was  accompanied  with  an  expression  of  belief 
that  the  Messiah  would  speedily  appear. 

6.  It  was  temporary,  and  preparatory  to  the  bap- 
tism appointed  by  Jesus  Christ. 
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1.  John^s  baptism  is  called  by  Matthew,*  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  or  reformation.  Accordingly, 
wherever  he  went  he  proclaimed,  "  Reform,  for  the 
reign  of  heaven  approacheth."  "  I  indeed  baptize  yoii 
with  water,  that  ye  may  reform."  What,  then,  are  we 
to  understand  by  the  baptism  of  reformation  ?  Bap- 
tism, considered  as  an  external  action,  could  not  surely 
of  itself  produce  any  moral  influence,  or  be  the  cause 
of  reformation.  Yet  the  phrase,  baptism  of  reforma- 
tion^ evidently  implies  a  relation  between  baptism  and 
reformation.  Now,  as  baptism  consists  in  washing  or 
cleansing  the  body  from  pollution  by  means  of  water, 
and  reformation  is  a  washing  or  cleansing  of  the  mind 
from  moral  pollution,  there  is  a  close  analogy  between 
them.  Baptism,  then,  is  an  action  emblematic  of  re- 
formation J  and  therefore  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  baptized 
by  John,  the  necessity  of  that  reformation  which  he 
had  so  clearly  and  forcibly  inculcated. 

2.  The  baptism  of  John  was  accompanied  with  con- 
fession of  sins.  This  information  we  receive  from 
Matthew's  Gospel.f  "  Then  Jerusalem  and  all  Ju- 
dea,  and  all  the  country  along  the  Jordan,  resorted 
to  him,  and  were  baptized  by  him  in  Jordan,  confess- 
ing their  sinsy  We  are  not,  however,  told,  whether 
confession  of  sins  was  required  by  John  previous  to 
baptism,  whether  the  confession  was  spontaneous, 
whether  each  individual  acknowledged  his  sins  in  de- 
tail, or  confessed  them  in  general  terms,  or  whether 
the  circumstance  of  coming  to  be  baptized  by  a  pro- 

*  St  Matt.  iii.  11.  f  St  Matt.  iii.  5,  6. 
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phet  who  enjoined  repentance,  was  deemed  equivalent 
to  confession.  On  these  points  we  have  nothing  to 
oflTer  except  conjecture,  and  conjecture  determines 
nothing  satisfactorily.  But  we  know  that  John's 
baptism  was  connected  with  reformation,  and  reformar 
tion  included  confession  of  sins,  at  least  to  God. 

3.  The  baptism  of  John  is  called,  not  the  baptism 
of  reformation  only,  but  the  baptism  of  reformation 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  But  nothing  is  said  in  the 
Gospels  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that  John  ever  pro- 
fessed to  forgive  sins.  Though,  however,  he  did  not 
grant  remission  of  sins,  it  is  evident  that  he  promised 
it  to  those  who  reformed ;  not  indeed  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came  after  him.  This 
is  implied  in  the  prophecy  of  Zacharias  his  father, 
already  quoted,  which  foretold  that  John  should  go 
before  the  Lord,  to  prepare  his  way,  by  giving  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people  in  the  remission 
of  their  sins.  According  to  the  obvious  meaning  of 
these  words,  John  was  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Messiah,  by  informing  them  that  the 
salvation  which  the  Messiah  was  to  obtain  for  them 
was  to  consist  in  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Such  intimation  was  highly  expedient  to  men  who 
contemplated  the  Messiah  merely  as  a  mighty  poten- 
tate, who  should  deliver  the  Jews  from  subjection  to 
the  Romans.  This  intimation,  which  taught  them  to 
expect,  not  a  secular,  but  a  spiritual  Saviour,  was 
farther  explained  by  John  the  Baptist  one  day  when 
he  saw  Jesus  coming  towards  him.  "  Behold,"  said 
he,  to  those  who  stood  near  him,  "the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !"     Hence 
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we  learn,  that  though  John  baptized  those  who  came 
to  him  with  professions  of  repentance,  and  promised 
remission  to  those  who  produced  the  proper  fruits  of 
repentance,  yet  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  taught 
them  that  that  remission  was  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Messiah,  the  Mediator  and  Redeemer  of  man,  and 
the  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

4.  The  baptism  of  John  was  accompanied  with  a 
profession  of  belief  that  the  Messiah  would  speedily 
appear.  This  information  we  receive  from  a  speech 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  chapter  xix.  4.  "  John  verily  baptized  with 
the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people, 
That  they  should  believe  on  Him  who  should  come 
after  him ;"  that  is^  on  Christ  Jesus,  or  rather  on  the 
Messiah  Jesus. 

5.  The  baptism  of  John  was  of  a  temporary  nature, 
for  it  was  merely  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Messiah.  Accordingly,  when  Jesus  actually  came 
and  assumed  his  office,  those  who  had  been  baptized 
by  John  were  rebaptized.  We  have  indeed  no  direct 
authority  for  asserting  that  this  second  baptism  took 
place  before  our  Savioui*'s  ascension ;  but  we  have  a 
distinct  proof  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  after  that 
event.  For  we  are  informed  that  while  Paul  was  at 
Ephesus,  he  met  with  certain  disciples.*  He  ques- 
tioned them,  saying,  "  Have  ye  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  ye  believed  ?  And  they  said.  We  have  not 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost." 
He  asked  them,  "  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? 

*  Acts  xix.  16. 
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And  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism.''  Then  he  re- 
plied in  the  words  lately  quoted,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  inform  them,  that  the  baptism  of  John  ceased 
when  the  Messiah  actually  came.  When  they  heard 
this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  when  they  joined  with  our  Sa- 
viour during  his  ministry,  or  with  his  apostles  after 
his  ascension,  were  baptized  a  second  time. 

If  we  inquire  what  the  distinction  was  between  the 
baptism  of  John  and  that  of  our  Saviour,  the  answer 
must  be.  That  the  difference  lay  in  the  profession  of 
faith  and  the  benefits  conferred.  John's  disciples 
professed  belief  that  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  disciples  of  Jesus  believed  that  he  was  al- 
ready come.  John's  disciples  probably  believed  that 
the  Messiah,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  would  take  away 
their  sins ;  Jesus'  disciples  were  taught,  at  least  after 
his  ascension,  that  after  baptism,  their  past  sins  were 
forgiven.  And  it  appears  from  the  passage  already 
referred  to,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  on  that 
occasion,  some  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
were  conferred ;  for  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
Apostle  Peter,  in  his  address  to  the  Jews,  declared 
these  doctrines :  *'  Repent,"  said  he,  "  and  be  bap- 
tized every  one  of  you^  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

*  From  this  text,  as  weU  as  from  several  others,  we  aro  led  to  infer, 
that  at  least  one  of  the  ninef  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nsuallj  be- 
stowed at  baptism,  when  administered  by  the  apostles ;  sometimes  two 
or  m(H«.     Acts  x.  44  ;  xix.  6. 

t  1  Cor.  xii. 
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Contents  : — Purpose  of  John's  baptism — ^It  had  extended  to  Egypt 
and  Ephesus. — Reasons  for  the  baptism  of  Jesus. — ^Extraordinary 
drcumstances  by  which  it  was  followed. — The  Holy  Ghost  descend- 
ed, not  in  the  form  of  a  doye,  but  in  that  of  a  bright  light  or  glory. 
— Reasons  why  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  visible  manner — 
To  assure  John  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — Also  for  the  sake  of 
the  spectators,  for  many  were  present— Accompanied  by  a  super- 
natural  yoioe  and  proclamation. — Inferences. 

We  come  next  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John. 
It  will  be  proper, 

Firsts  To  inquire  into  the  nature  and  distinguishing 
circumstances  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 

Secondy  The  reasons  for  it. 

Thirds  The  events  by  which  it  was  followed. 

Fourth^  The  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  and  the  circumstances  which  distin- 
guished it. 

We  are  assured  that  the  object  of  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  dis- 
coYering  and  acknowledging  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
With  this  view  he  formed  those  who  admitted  his 
authority  into  a  body  of  disciples.     Those  disciples 
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were  distinguished  from  other  Jews  by  acknowledging 
that  they  were  sinful,  and  stood  in  need  of  reformation, 
and  by  expressing  their  belief  that  the  Messiah  would 
speedily  appear.  They  were  also  distinguished  from 
others,  and  united  among  themselves,  by  being  pub- 
licly baptized.  By  these  means  the  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  were  thoroughly  prepared  to  become  the 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

There  are  no  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  number  of  John's  dis- 
ciples. But  there  are  two  facts  which  make  it  certain 
that  his  disciples  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Palestine,  and  which  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  number  was  considerable.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  xviii.  24,  we  read  of  Apollos,  an  eloquent 
man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  who,  when  he  came  to  Ephesus, 
knew  nothing  but  what  had  been  taught  by  John  the 
Baptist.  We  read  also,  in  chapter  xix.  1-7,  that 
twenty  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  when  the 
Apostle  Paul  visited  Ephesus  for  the  second  time,  he 
found  twelve  men  there,  who,  though  they  had  re- 
ceived John's  baptism,  were  ignorant  that  the  Messiah 
was  actually  come.  But  no  sooner  were  they  assured 
by  the  Apostle  that  he  was  come,  than  they  believed 
his  testimony,  and  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  The  Apostle,  at  the  same  time,  laid  his 
hands  on  them,  when  they  received  two  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  namely,  the  gift  of  tongues  and  the 
gift  of  prophecy. 

The  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah 
which  John  required  of  his  disciples,  as  we  have  al- 
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ready  observed,  consisted  in  an  improvement  of  their 
moral  character  by  confession  of  sin,  and  reformation 
of  life,  and,  we  may  add,  a  hope  of  forgiveness,  together 
with  a  belief  that  the  Messiah  was  soon  to  make  his 
appearance.  After  a  declaration  to  that  effect  they 
were  baptized. 

Bnt  Jesns  Christ  had  no  sins  to  confess,  no  guilt  to 
be  forgiven.  Nor  did  he  require  to  be  informed  that 
the  Messiah  would  speedily  appear ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  high  office  belonged  to  himself.  Between  Jesus, 
then,  and  all  others  who  received  John^s  baptism, 
there  was  no  resemblance  in  situation  or  character. 
The  only  circumstance  in  which  there  was  any  agree- 
ment was  the  external  form  of  baptism. 

II.  The  reasons  why  Jesus  was  baptized. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  done  at  his  own  request ; 
for  J  ohn  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  application, 
and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  disposed  to  decline  it; 
for,  as  his  words  might  be  rendered,  "  I  myself  ought 
to  be  baptized  by  thee,  and  yet  thou  comest  to  me  !  ^^ 
But  Jesus  gave  a  reply  which  contains  a  good  reason 
for  the  application,  "  Permit  this  at  present ;  for  thus 
ought  we  to  ratify  every  institution,"  (the  word  trans- 
lated righteousness  here  signifying  instituticn).  One 
reason,  then,  why  Jesus  solicited  baptism,  was  to 
sanction  the  baptism  of  John,  and  by  doing  so,  to 
ratiiy  his  authority  as  Divine ;  thus  shewing  to  the 
world  that  the  mission  of  the  forerunner  was  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  his  Master. 

2.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  may  also  be  considered  as 
a  consecration  to  his  high  office  as  Messiah  and  Sa- 
viour of  the  world ;  for,  immediately  after  he  was 
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baptized,  he  was  acknowledged  by  ar  Divine  interposi- 
tion ;  and  after  that  event  his  ministry  commenced. 

3.  There  was  probably  a  third  reason,  that,  in  this 
case  as  well  as  in  others,  he  might  be  an  example 
to  his  followers. 

III.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  extraordinary 
events  which  followed  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  for  no 
sooner  was  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism  completed, 
**  than  heaven  was  opened  to  him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  appeared,  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting 
upon  him :  while  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaimed, 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased," 
or,  in  whom  I  delight. 

But,  before  we  enter  on  the  reason  of  this  super- 
natural display,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the 
manner  and  form  in  which  this  Divine  manifestation 
was  made;  for  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  from  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 
Yet,  if  nothing  had  been  seen  but  a  dove  lighting 
upon  our  Saviour,  though  it  might  have  been  noticed 
as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  there  would  have  been 
no  proof  that  it  was  supernatural;  for,  surely  the 
mere  fact  of  a  dove  descending  from  the  clouds,  and 
lighting  upon  any  individual,  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  direct  or  satisfactory  proof  of  the  Divine  inter- 
ference. Besides,  we  do  not  read,  in  any  part  of  the 
sacred  volume,  except  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  of  any 
similar  appearance.  Before,  then,  we  adopt  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  on  this  occasion 
in  the /orm  of  a  dove,  we  ought  to  inquire  whether 
this  meaning  is  really  expressed  in  the  original ;  for, 
in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  it  is  to  the  identical  words 
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which  the  sacred  writers  have  employed,  that  we 
must  appeal.  Now,  in  the  original  text  of  the  first 
three  Gospels,  the  Greek  word  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  the  English  word  like^  is  the  very  same,  and 
might  be  literally  and  correctly  rendered  by  the 
English  word  cls.  Let  us  apply  this  literal  transla- 
tion to  the  passage.  It  will  then  be.  The  Spirit  of 
God  appeared  descending  as  a  dove ;  but  the  words, 
ds  a  dove,  may  denote,  in  the  manner  of  a  dove.  As 
doves  are.to  be  found  in  most  countries,  every  person 
is  familiar  with  their  motion  when  they  descend  for 
the  purpose  of  settling.  The  description  will  there- 
fore be  easily  understood  and  conceived  in  every  part 
of  the  globe. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove.  It  is  said  (in  chap.  iii.  22),  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape."  Now,  though 
the  explanation  already  given,  respecting  the  expres- 
sion "  like  a  dove'*^  may  be  admitted ;  yet  the  words, 
bodily  shape,  seem  to  agree  best  with  the  common 
translation,  that  it  was  actually  a  dove  that  descended. 
But  the  word  translated  shape  signifies  appearance  ; 
and  bodily  appearance*  may,  therefore,  mean  visible 
appearance,  that  is,  something  seen  descending  on 
Jesus  with  the  rapid  motion  of  a  dove. 

But  it  will  naturally  be  inquired.  What  was  it  that 
descended  in  the  rapid  manner  of  a  dove,  and  lighted 
on  our  Saviour  ?  for  there  must  have  been  something 
visible  to  which  this  motion  was  ascribed.  To  form 
a  mere  conjecture,  without  support  from  Scripture, 
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would  not  be  advisable  j  but  we  may  inquire,  what 
was  the  most  usual  emblem  of  the  Divine  presence. 
Now,  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  fire,  or 
light,  or  glory.  Such  was  the  resplendent  light 
which  hovered  over  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia,  and  which  settled  between  the  cherubim 
in  Solomon's  Temple.  Such,  too,  was  the  symbol  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
upon  the  apostles  and  disciples.  We  are  expressly 
told,  that  "  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire,"  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  flames  of  fire, ''  came  down  from  above, 
and  lighted  on  them,  and  remained  upon  them."  We 
seem  entitled,  then,  to  conclude,  that  after  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus,  when  it  is  said  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended upon  him,  a  flame  of  fire,  or  a  bright,  shining 
light,  was  seen  darting  upon  him  from  heaven,  or 
moving  in  the  manner  of  a  dove  towards  him,  and 
that  it  surrounded  him,  and  remained  for  some  time 
encircling  him. 

1.  But  for  what  purpose  did  this  celestial  light 
descend  upon  Jesus  ?  and  why  was  it  accompanied 
with  a  supernatural  proclamation?  One  reason,  we 
are  assured,  was  to  make  known  to  John  the  Baptist 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  But  it  may  be  said, 
Did  not  the  answer  which  John  gave  to  our  Saviour, 
when  he  came  to  be  baptized  by  him,  prove  that  he 
knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  namely,  "  I  myself 
ought  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  yet  thou  comest  to 
me."  This  speech  of  John  clearly  proves  that  he 
knew  Jesus  personally,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  extraordinary  purity  and  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  he  expressed  some  reluctance  to 
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baptize  one  who  had  no  sins  to  confess, — ^no  habits 
that  required  reformation.  Perhaps  he  might,  from 
the  conduct  of  Jesus,  be  disposed  to  think  it  probable 
that  he  was  the  Messiah;  but  we  know,  from  the 
authority  of  John  himself,  that  he  had  no  certainty 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  till  after  his  baptism ; 
for,  on  so  important  a  subject,  he  was  not  to  trust  to 
the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  It  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  by  an  express  reyelation,  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  infallible 
sign.  ^^I  knew  him  not,!'  says  John  the  Baptist, 
^*  but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  said  to 
me,  On  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  of  God  de* 
scending  and  remaining,  the  same  is  He  who  baptizeth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.''  (John  i.  23.)  Hence  we 
learn,  that  one  reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  Jesus  immediately  after  his  baptism,  was  to  give 
to  John  the  Baptist  Divine  evidence  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah. 

2.  But  it  was  not  merely  to  shew  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  that  this  celestial 
display  was  given,  it  was  intended  also  for  the  sake 
of  all  who  were  present  on  that  occasion ;  for,  though 
it  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  here  that  there  were 
many  witnesses  present  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  this  fact  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  which  shews  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  particu- 
larly scribes  and  Pharisees,  were  present  on  that 
occasion.  In  an  address  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusa- 
lem, our  Saviour  thus  expresses  himself,  when  the 
original  is  properly  rendered  (John  v.  37),  "And 
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the  Father  who  sent  me,  hath  himself  attested  me. 
Dkl  ye  never  hear  his  voice  or  see  his  appearance?* 
And  have  ye  forgotten  his  declaration,  that  ye  be- 
lieve not  him  whom  he  hath  commissioned?^^     Now, 
.it  was  to  his  baptism  only  that  our  Saviour  can  be 
supposed  to  allude,  in  the  passage  which  has  now  been 
quoted.     For  it  was  then  that  a  visible  appearance 
of  celestial  glory  was  exhibited ;  it  was  then  that  a 
Divine  voice  was  heard,  and  the  declaration  made : 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  delight."    It  is 
true,  that  on  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  a  similar 
display  was  made,  and  a  heavenly  voice  uttered  a  si- 
milar proclamation ;  but  we  know  that  no  witnesses 
were  there  present  except  three  of  the  apostles.     We 
are  informed  also,  that  on  another  occasion,  towards 
the  dose  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  prayed,  saying,  "  Glo- 
rify  thy  name.    Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heayen, 
which  said,  I  have  already  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify 
it  again.     The  people  present  heard  the  sound,  and 
said,  it  thundered :  others  said.  An  angel  spake  to 
him.^f    But  as  this  Divine  manifestation  is  men- 
tioned in  the  twelfth  chapter,  it  could  not  be  the  same 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  fifth  chapter  as  an  event 
which  had  previously  happened.    We  conclude,  then, 
that  the  allusion  made  by  our  Saviour  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel;  refers  to  his  baptism,  and, 
consequently,  that  many  witnesses  were  present  on 
that  occasion ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  descent  of  the 


*  E/3o(,  the  word  employed  here,  is  the  same  which  is  used  in 
page  124. 

t  St  John  xii.  28,  29. 
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Holy  Ghost  in  a  visible  manner,  accompaniQd  with  a 
declaration,  was  intended  to  give  to  the  people  present 
a  most  unexceptionable  and  most  satisfactory  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  sign 
from  heaven,  and  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce 
complete  conviction. 

3.  As  a  third  reason  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  a  visible  manner  on  Jesus,  it  might  be  in- 
tended to  mark  the  time  when  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  was  invested  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  the  period  from  which  the  display  of 
these  powers  was  to  be  made ;  for  in  all  other  cases 
where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  descended,  in- 
tellectual gifts  and  supernatural  powers  were  com- 
municated. Such  was  the  case  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, when  certain  definite  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the 
apostles.  But  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  John  the  Baptist,  "  God  gave  not 
the  Spirit  by  measure."*  Accordingly,  our  Saviour 
displayed  a  degree  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  and 
power,  infinitely  superior  to  what  was  given  to  his 
apostles. 

IV.  We  come,  lastly,  to  consider  what  inferences 
may  justly  be  drawn  from  this  subject. 

1.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  nothing  is  here  said 
of  the  particular  manner  in  which  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered by  John  the  Baptist,  or  in  what  manner 
it  ought  to  be  administered  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. In  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  are  any 
injunctions  or  instructions  given  respecting  it.    There 

*  St  John  iii.  34. 
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is  a  marked  omission  of  the  subject  where  we  might 
expect  it  wonld  be  noticed,  such  as  when  Jesus  began 
to  baptize,  or  when  he  gave  a  commission  to  his 
apostles  to  baptize  all  nations.  But  as  in  inspired 
writings  aU  omissions  must  be  intentional,  we  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  no  special  form  of  baptism 
is  prescribed  by  Divine  authority.  Consequently, 
most  of  the  controversies  that  have  been  agitated  re- 
specting baptism  are  unprofitable ;  for,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  disputes  about  matters  that  have  not 
been  decided  in  Scripture  have  a  tendency  to  exalt 
things  inferior  to  the  same  rank  as  things  superior, 
important,  and  essential,  and  thereby  not  only  to  en- 
gender strife,  but  to  give  false  views  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  religion  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

It  may  be  asked,  then.  Are  all  forms  equally  pro- 
per ?  By  no  means ;  whatever  tends  to  give  false 
ideas  of  the  nature,  or  intention,  or  eflocts,  of  bap- 
tism, savours  of  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Care  also  should  be  taken  to  administer  it  as  an  ini- 
tiatory rite. 

2.  A  second  inference  is,  that  the  water  used  in 
baptism  is  an  emblem  of  purity  of  heart  and  mind. 
Nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  better  fitted  to 
represent  the  eflects  which  Christianity  was  intended 
to  produce  on  the  human  character.  Water  is  a  ne- 
cessary of  life,  and  therefore  to  be  found  wherever 
men  reside.  It  is  the  most  usual  substance  employed 
for  cleansing  or  purifying.  We  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  eflocts  of  water  in  purifying  j  and  water  has  been 
employed  in  all  nations  and  ages  as  an  emblem  of 
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purity  of  mind.  Baptism  has  therefore  been  ap- 
pointed, with  the  greatest  wisdom,  as  the  initiatory 
rite  of  our  religion.  It  teaches  us  that  Christianity 
is  a  purifying  religion,  and  was  intended  to  purify 
our  thoughts,  our  dispositions,  and  habits,  and  thereby 
to  fit  us  for  the  society  of  the  pure  and  holy. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

TEMPTATION  OP  OUR  SAVIOUR. 
St  Luxe  iy.  1-13. 


CoNTEMTs : — Three  opinions  oonoeming  the  manner  in  which  tempta- 
tions were  presented  to  our  SaTioor. — Not  necessary  to  be  deter- 
mined.— ^All  temptations  suited  to  individuals. — ^The  temptations 
presented  to  Jesus  must  have  been  suitable  to  his  character. — Three 
temptations  presented  to  him. — ^The  first  temptation  addressed  to 
hunger. — ^How  Jesus  overcame  it. — Frequently ,  during  his  ministry, 
exposed  to  it. — The  second  temptation  addressed  to  vanity. — ^How 
Jesus  resisted. — The  third  temptation  addressed  to  ambition. — ^Pnus- 
tieal  inferences : — ^1 .  To  endeavour  to  know  the  temptations  to  which 
we  are  most  liable ;  2.  We  should  not  rush  into  temptation ; 
3.  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  escape  ;  4.  When  escape  is  impossible, 
to  pray  to  God,  and  imitate  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Our  Saviour  having  been  consecrated  to  his  sacred 
office  by  baptism  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  him,  was  immediately  afterwards  conducted  by 
the  Spirit  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Judea.  In  that  dreary  solitude  he  fasted 
forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Nights  are  mentioned 
as  well  as  days,  evidently  to  shew  us  that  the  fasting 
was  preternatural,  and  consequently  to  intimate  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  to 
imitate  what  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  perform. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  temptations 
were  presented  to  our  Saviour  there  has  been  much 
controversy.  No  less  then  three  opinions  have  been 
offered,  and  each  of  them  is  supported  by  ingenious 
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and  plansible  arguments.  The  first  and  most  com- 
mon opinion  adopts  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  that  the  devil  appeared  to  our  Saviour  in  a 
visible  form,  and  spoke  with  an  audible  voice ;  that  he 
conveyed  Jesus  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  from  which  a  view  of 
the  whole  world  was  exhibited.  According  to  the 
second  opinion,  the  temptations  were  successively 
presented  to  the  mind  of  our  Saviour  in  a  vision^  by 
the  agency  of  Satan.  The  third  opinion  supposes 
that  the  temptations  were  presented  by  the  power  of 
God,  or  bv  his  own  reflection. 

Each  of  these  opinions  has  its  own  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, which  have  not  hitherto  been  removed  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  These  difficulties,  however,  refer 
solely  to  the  manner  in  which  the  temptations  were 
addressed  to  our  Saviour,  and  do  not  afiect  their  re- 
ality. But  as  we  cannot  always  explain  the  manner  in 
which  temptation  assails  ourselves,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  difficulties  should  beset  us  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  manner  in  which  temptation  was 
presented  to  so  exalted  a  being  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  inquiring  ob- 
server, that  the  books  of  Scripture  are  more  or  less 
plain,  according  to  the  relative  importance  which  they 
bear  to  the  improvement  of  man.  Whatever  respects 
the  conduct  of  man,  is  expressed  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  manner,  and  is  intelligible  to  the  understand- 
ing of  every  man.  But  things  that  relate  to  the  na- 
ture and  actions  of  superior  beings  are  more  difficult 
of  comprehension ;  and,  probably,  in  most  cases, 
could  not  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  man,  nor 
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be  brought  down  to  his  understanding.  There  may 
be  other  cases  capable  of  explanation,  in  which  ex- 
planation is  not  necessary,  and  would  not  be  beneficial. 
The  manner  of  our  Saviour^s  temptation  is  probably 
one  of  those  cases.  Still,  however,  we  hare  no  cause  of 
regret  j  for  we  have  proof  that  Jesus  was  really  tempt- 
ed ;  and  we  have  sufficient  information  respecting  the 
nature  and  reasons  of  the  temptations ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  resisted  them.  Now,  these  are  the 
only  things  on  the  subject  necessary  or  useful  for  us 
to  know. 

The  Apostle  affirms  that  Jesus  Christ  was  in  all 
things  tempted  as  we  are.  But  the  temptations  to 
which  man  is  liable,  vary  in  number,  and  degree,  and 
kind,  according  to  the  talents,  and  rank,  and  circum- 
stances of  each  individual.  The  poor  are  exposed  to 
few  temptations  ;  the  rich  to  many.  But  if  a  man 
possesses  power  in  addition  to  wealth,  his  tempta- 
tions multiply  in  the  same  proportion.  Now,  our 
Saviour  had  been  lately  invested  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  one  of  which  consisted  in  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  But  the  power  of  working  miracles 
was  equivalent  to  power  over  all  the  wealth,  and 
grandeur,  and  pleasures  of  the  world.  Yet  if  Christ 
was  to  be  tempted  as  we  are,  it  was  necessary  that 
his  temptfitions  should  be  addressed  to  his  extraordi- 
nary endowments,  and  should  correspond  with  them 
in  strength  and  degree.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  strongest  temptations  possible  should  be 
employed,  in  order  to  solicit  him  to  the  abuse  of  his 
miraculous  power.  Now,  we  know  that  there  were 
only  two  ways  in  which  these  powers  could  be  direct- 
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ed.  The  first  was,  to  apply  them,  as  our  Saviour  ac- 
tually did,  to  the  proof  and  establishment  of  truth 
and  righteousness ;  the  second,  to  employ  them  for 
his  own  personal  gratification.  For  though  Jesus 
was  a  divine  Being,  yet  as  he  was  invested  with  the 
nature  of  man,  he  must  have  possessed  all  the  sinless 
propensities  of  our  nature. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  temptations  which  were 
presented  to  our  Saviour.  They  were  three  in  num- 
ber. The  first  was  an  attempt  to  induce  him  to  mis- 
apply his  miraculous  power  for  the  relief  of  his  own 
wants  J  the  second,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  va- 
nity ;  the  third  for  gratifying  ambition.  Now,  hun- 
ger, vanity,  and  ambition,  are  three  of  the  strongest 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  exercise  more  influ- 
ence over  mankind  than  any  others  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

1.  The  first  temptation  was  an  incentive  to  mis- 
apply his  miraculous  power  for  the  relief  of  his  own 
immediate  wants.  This  temptation  was  introduced 
at  a  time  when  it  was  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect.  Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  during  which  he  must  have  been  supported  in 
a  supernatural  manner.  But  that  heavenly  support 
was  at  length  withdrawn,  and  he  was  left  in  a  state 
in  which  the  cravings  of  nature  are  felt  in  the  most 
powerful  manner.  This  was  the  critical  moment 
when  the  temptation  was  presented.  He  knew  well 
that  in  an  instant  he  could  convert  the  stones  of  the 
desert  into  food.  And  some  would  say,  what  harm 
would  have  ensued,  if  he  had  employed  his  miraculous 
power  to  relieve  his  necessities  ?  The  answer  is  easy. 
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His  miraculons  power  was  to  be  exerted,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  not  merely  for 
the  removal  of  bodily  distempers,  but  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  highest  and  most  unexceptionable  evidence  of 
the  divine  origin  of  that  pure  religion  which  he  came 
to  establish.  That  heavenly  power  was  therefore  never 
to  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  himself 
from  any  of  the  calamities  to  which  men  are  exposed. 
Besides,  he  was  to  be  an  example  to  his  followers  of 
patience  and  resignation  under  every  species  of  suf- 
fering. In  particular,  he  was  to  be  an  example  to 
the  indigent,  in  bearing  poverty  and  hunger  without  a 
murmur ;  and  without  recurring  to  any  other  methods 
of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  than  those  which 
are  in  the  power  of  all  men.  Accordingly,  he  over- 
came this  temptation  by  calling  to  mind  a  passage 
in  Deuteronomy  (chap.  viii.  3),  which  intimates,  that 
when  the  Israelites  were  destitute  of  the  usual  food, 
it  pleased  God  to  supply  them  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.* 

Jesus  Christ,  then,  having  thus  overcome  the 
temptation,  uniformly  observed  the  rule,  that  even  un- 
der the  most  pressing  difficulties  and  most  formidable 
dangers,  he  was  never  to  relieve  himself  by  miracle. 
Accordingly,  when  he  twice  created  food  for  starving 
multitudes,  by  multiplying  &  few  loaves  and  fishes  into 
an  abundant  repast,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  par- 

*  There  is  a  want  of  penpicoity  in  the  translation  of  the  teoond 
clause  of  the  quotation  from  Deuteronomy,  which  might  be  euulj 
amended.  Thus,  after  sajing,  Man  liveth  not  bj  bread  only,  the  second 
clause  might  be  better  rendered,  but  by  every  thing  which  Ood  %$ 
plea$ed  to  appoint,  according  to  a  well-known  translation. 
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took  of  the  miracalous  food  himself.  Nothing  can 
giye  UH  a  higher  idea  of  the  patience,  and  fortitude, 
and  benevolence  of  Jesus,  than  this  remarkable  fact, 
that  though  he  could  have  gratified  every  wish,  yet 
he  submitted  to  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  fatigue,  as  if 
they  had  been  inevitable  evils.  He  had  no  fixed  habi- 
tation, no  income,  no  worldly  property.  Sometimes 
he  had  no  food  to  eat,  sometimes  no  leisure  to  par- 
take of  it.  He  travelled  on  foot  through  Judea  and 
Galilee.  Every  day  he  must  have  been  wearied  with 
toil,  yet  he  often  spent  a  portion  of  the  night  in 
prayer.  He  wrought  no  miracle  to  deliver  himself 
from  the  cross,  nor  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Thus  we  see  how  the  first  temptation  addressed  to 
our  Saviour  was  resisted,  which  respected  the  misap- 
plication of  his  miraculous  power  to  the  relief  of  per- 
sonal wants ;  and  we  know  that  he  acted  in  all  similar 
cases  in  the  same  way. 

2.  The  scene  of  the  second  temptation,  according 
to  Matthew,  was  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus 
was  solicited  by  the  devil  to  cast  himself  down  from 
one  of  the  battlements  of  the  temple,  among  the 
crowd  of  worshippers  assembled  below.  Here  was  a 
temptation  addressed  to  vanity,  or  the  love  of  admi- 
ration, which  is  a  principle  often  too  powerfiil  among 
men.  Had  our  Saviour  complied,  he  would  have  ap- 
peared coming  down  from  heaven,  and  thus  have 
highly  gratified  the  Jews,  who,  filled  with  wonder 
and  delight,  would  probably  have  universally  received 
him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  Jesus  Christ,  it  deserves 
our  careful  attention,  never  addressed  the  passions  of 
men:  he  never  employed  any  undue  means  to  obtain 
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success.  His  uniform  object,  during  the  whole  of 
his  ministry,  was  to  convince  the  understanding,  by 
presenting  the  most  satisfactory  eridence,  in  order  to 
produce  a  rational  faith  in  all  his  followers.  He  did 
not,  then,  desire  to  make  disciples  by  courting  their 
prejudices  and  passions,  for  he  yalued  not  the  admi- 
ration nor  applause  of  the  people.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, was  the  temptation  presented,  than  he  instantly 
resisted  it,  by  replying,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God."  He  was  not  ostentatiously  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger,  and  then  deliver  himself  by 
miracle;  for  this  was  not  the  purpose  for  which 
miracles  were  to  be  performed.  Accordingly,  he 
neyer  performed  any  miracles  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing  vain  displays  of  power.  His  power  was  to  be 
exerted  solely  for  benevolent  purposes ;  so  that  his 
miracles  should  afford,  at  the  same  time,  an  infallible 
proof,  not  only  of  the  power,  but  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity. 

3.  The  third  temptation,  suggested  by  the  devil, 
was  presented  to  ambition.  It  was  a  view  of  the 
world,  with  all  its  honours,  and  grandeur,  and  glory ; 
and  had  his  miraculous  power  been  directed  to  pur- 
poses of  ambition,  the  most  splendid  success  would 
have  been  at  his  command.  Had  he  consented  to  be 
King  of  the  Jews,  the  whole  nation  would  have 
crowded  with  ardent  enthusiasm  to  his  standard; 
for,  under  a  prince  who  could  support  his  armies,  and 
destroy  his  enemies  by  miracle,  would  anything  be 
impossible?  All  nations  would  have  speedily  sub- 
mitted to  his  control ;  but  grandeur  and  universal 
empire,  though  usually  considered  by  men  as  the 
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most  glorious  things  on  earth,  were  mere  haubles  in 
his  estimation.  His  grand  object  was  to  establish  a 
kingdom  of  righteonsness,  to  improve  and  raise  the 
character  of  mankind,  and  to  fit  them  for  sitting  on 
thrones  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Observe  now  how  our  Saviour  repelled  the  tempta- 
tion. He  answered,  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  j  for  it  is 
written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  That  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  God  only,  is  the  first  truth ;  to  worship  and 
obey  him  are  the  ftindamental  duties  of  religion,  which 
were  communicated  in  the  dispensation  given  to  the 
Jews,  and  laid  down  as  the  first  principles  of  the  Moral 
Law,  and  though  confined  to  that  people  for  1500 
years,  were  afterwards  to  be  extended  to  aU  nations. 
These  commandments  hold  the  same  high,  unalterable 
rank  in  the  Christian  system,  and  are  always  to  be 
observed  in  their  pure,  primitive  simplicity.  They 
are,  therefore,  never  to  be  departed  from  on  account 
of  worldly  considerations,  ingenious  speculations,  or 
any  pretence  of  superior  zeal  or  piety. 

Such,  then,  were  the  temptations  presented  to  our 
Saviour,  and  such  was  the  manner  in  which  he  over- 
came them.  It  is  evident  they  were  stronger  than 
any  that  ever  were  addressed  to  any  human  being. 
The  submission  of  our  Saviour  to  temptations  proves 
to  us  that  they  are  necessary  to  a  state  of  trial  and 
probation  j  for  every  thing  which  he  suffered,  as  well 
as  every  thing  which  he  did,  had  a  reference  to  man. 
It  is  temptation,  encountered  with  a  firm  and  suc- 
cessful resistance,  which  forms,  ennobles,  and  exalts 
the  character.     Ijet  us  consider,  then,  what  our  con- 
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duct  should  be  with  respect  to  temptation,  and  what 
benefit  we  may  derive  from  the  example  of  Jesus. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  thing  we  can  do, 
is  to  obtain  correct  knowledge  of  the  temptations  to 
which  each  of  us  is  most  liable ;  for  the  nature  and 
species  of  our  temptations  will  vary  with  the  period 
of  our  life,  according  as  we  are  young,  of  middle  age, 
or  old.  They  will  vary  also  with  our  situation  in  life, 
according  as  we  are  rich  or  poor, — with  the  state  of 
our  health,  according  as  we  are  sickly  or  robust.  If 
we  know  our  temptations  we  know  our  dangers,  and 
therefore  we  are  enabled  to  take  the  wisest  measures 
to  provide  against  them. 

2.  We  should  not  voluntarily  rush  into  temptation. 
We  justly  consider  the  man  as  very  imprudent  who 
rashly  and  needlessly  plunges  into  dangers  where  he 
may  lose  his  life.  What  shall  we  then  say  of  the 
man  who  wantonly  throws  himself  into  the  whirlpool 
of  temptation  ?  Besides  the  certain  hazard  we  in- 
cur, the  act  itself  is  criminal ;  and  it  proves  that  we 
have  not  that  humility, — that  deep  consciousness  of 
our  own  weakness,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
character  of  a  true  Christian. 

3.  If  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  temptation,  or  • 
see  a  temptation  approaching  us,  we  ought  to  make 
our  escape  without  a  mementos  delay;  for  there  is 
more  honour,  as  well  as  more  safety  in  flight,  than 
in  foolishly  waiting  till  we  be  overcome. 

4.  When  we  find  that  escape  is  impossible,  we  must, 
after  praying  to  God,  prepare  ourselves  for  a  vigorous 
resistiince.  Here  the  example  of  our  Saviour  will  be 
of  infinite  service.    For  the  method  he  employed  was 
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evidently  intended  for  our  imitation.  He  oyercame 
temptation  by  caUing  to  mind  apposite  passages  of 
Scripture ;  and  cannot  we  do  the  same  ?  All  that  we 
have  to  do,  is  to  treasure  up  in  our  memories  passages 
of  Scripture  which  relate  to  temptations,  and  espe- 
cially those  passages  which  refer  to  the  sin  which  most 
easily  besets  ourselyes.  For  temptations  in  general, 
let  us  recall  such  passages  as  these :  ^^  Besist  the 
deyil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you ;"  "  Avoid  all  appear^ 
ance  of  evil  ;^'  '^  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners.^'  As  to  particular  faults,  if  we  be  apt  to 
think  too  highly  of  ourselves,  let  us  remember,  "  that 
pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.^'  Again,  ^^  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  humbled."  If  we  feel  that  we  are  envious  of  the 
success  of  others,  let  us  recollect  the  saying  of  Job : 
^  Envy  slayeth  the  silly  one."  Envy  sold  Joseph  as 
a  slave,  and  induced  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  put 
our  Saviour  to  death.  If  we  bum  with  resentment 
against  those  who  have  injured  us,  let  us  remember 
the  solemn  charge,  "  Avenge  not  yourselves  j  for  it  is 
written.  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord."  If  we  feel  discontented,  let  us  recollect  the 
injunction  of  the  Apostle,  ^^  Be  content  with  such 
things  as  ye  have."  Let  us  also  think  of  his  example 
amidst  the  severest  sufferings.  If,  again,  we  be  apt 
to  judge  harshly,  or  to  speak  unfavourably  of  our 
neighbours,  let  us  recall  the  wise  and  kind  warning 
of  our  Saviour :  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged ;" 
also  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Speak  evil 
of  no  man." 

By  this  simple,  easy  way,  we  shall  be  enabled,  with 
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the  blessing  of  God,  to  escape  or  resist  every  tempta- 
tion. For  to  our  own  humble  exertions,  we  mnst 
ardently  pray  that  God  would  direct  and  strengthen 
us,  and  enable  us  to  overcome  every  difficulty.  And 
let  it  be  impressed  on  our  minds,  that  every  successful 
resistance  to  temptation  will  render  us  better,  more 
vigorous,  more  exalted,  more  improved,  and  more 
happy  Christians. 


LECTURE  IX. 

J£8US  AT  NAZARETH. 
8t  Lukb  iv.  14. 


CoNTBiiTS : — ^WMcih  of  the  Eyangelists  follow  the  order  of  time. — It 
appears  to  be  Matthew  and  John  and  Mark. — Jesus  enters  on  his 
ministry — ^At  Nazareth  reads  the  appointed  lesson. — Messiah 
anointed  or  commissioned  to  proclaim  glad  tidings  to  the  poo]>— Who 
had  laboored  under  disadvantages. — Jesus  was  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  also  the  apostles  and  their  writings. — Jesus  was  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted — To  announce  liberty  to  the  captive,  recovery 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  publish  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 
— Feelings  of  admiration  first  excited  at  his  surpassing  wisdom. — 
Next,  prejudices  and  evil  passions  raised. — ^Violence  of  the  people. — 
Jesus  performed  few  miracles  at  Nazareth. — Reasons  for  this. — 
Jesus  a  regular  attendant  on  public  worship— and  therefore  an  ex- 
ample to  all  his  followers. 

The  yisit  of  our  Saviour  to  Nazareth  is  introduced 
by  the  Evangelist  Luke  immediately  after  the  tempta- 
tion by  the  devil ;  while  by  Matthew  and  Mark  it  is 
placed  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  ministry.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  question,  Which  of  the  writers 
of  the  four  Gospels  followed  most  closely  the  order 
of  time  ?  or,  in  other  words,  which  of  the  evange- 
lists have  recorded  the  transactions  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry  successively  in  the  order  in  which  they 
took  place  ? 

From  the  preface  to  this  Gospel  some  have  supposed 
that  Luke  has  adopted  the  order  of  time.     This  con- 
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elusion  has  been  drawn  from  the  words  employed  in  the 
common  translation,  ^^  It  seemed  good  to  me  also, 
haying  had  perfect  understanding  from  the  very  first,  to 
write  unto  thee  in  order.^'  But  this  passage  forms  no 
argument;  for  the  words  "to  write  unto  thee  in  order" 
might,  with  more  propriety,  have  been  rendered,  to 
lurite  a  particular  accoimt  to  thee.  Respecting  Luke, 
then,  it  is  eyident,  from  what  is  said  in  these  words, 
he  does  not  profess  to  follow  the  order  of  time.  Be- 
sides, he  frequently  introduces  eyents  into  his  narra* 
tive  indefinitely,  without  connecting  them  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows.  Thus,  chapter  v.  17, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  a  certain  day,  as  he  was 
teaching."  Again,  chapter  vi.  6,  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  also,  on  another  sahbath.'*'*  Again,  chapter  viii. 
22,  "  Now  it  came  to  pass,  on  a  certain  day,'*^  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  Luke  does  not  profess  to  fol- 
low the  order  of  time,  or  to  record  every  subordinate 
fact  or  event  in  its  own  place.  Yet,  it  is  not  less 
evident  that  his  Gospel  corresponds  with  the  first  two 
Gospels  in  their  principal  outlines. 

Respecting  Matthew,  we  know  he  was  an  apostle, 
and  a  personal  attendant  of  our  Saviour.  Now,  it  is 
the  nature  of  memory  to  arrange  things  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  attention,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  time.  In  the  absence,  then,  of  any 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  opinion  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  impression  that  would  be  made 
on  the  mind  of  any  person  who  will  examine  the  first 
Gospel  with  minute  attention. 

Respecting  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  it  appears,  at  a 
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glance,  that  he  follows  the  order  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
though  much  abridged,  yet  occasionally  with  yaluable 
additions. 

The  fourth  Gospel,  by  John,  though  very  different 
from  the  other  three,  exhibits  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  obserring  the  order  of  time,  because  three 
Passovers  are  distinctly  mentioned.  The  reason  why 
the  Gospel  by  John  is  so  different  from  the  other 
three,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  was  intended  to  supply 
important  matter  which  had  been  omitted  by  the 
others.  Another  distinction  deserves  attention.  The 
first  three  evangelists  relate  chiefly  the  events  which 
happened  in  Galilee,  while  John  principally  confines 
himself  to  the  facts  in  our  Saviour's  ministry  con- 
nected with  Jerusalem  and  the  festivals  celebrated 
there. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  the  order  of  time 
is  followed  chiefly  by  Matthew  and  John,  that  Mark 
observes  the  arrangement  of  Matthew,  and  that  Luke, 
while  he  follows  the  order  of  the  first  two  Gospels  in 
the  principal  events,  is  less  observant  of  time  and 
place  respecting  a  few  miracles  which,  however,  were 
too  important  to  be  omitted. 

Our  Saviour,  as  it  had  been  predicted  by  an  ancient 
prophet,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  a  village  distant 
about  six  miles  south  from  Jerusalem.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem, 
committed  by  the  inhuman  Herod,  with  the  hope  of 
slaying  the  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  was 
carried  by  Joseph  and  Mary  into  Egypt.  There  they 
remained  till  the  death  of  Herod.  Finding,  on  their 
return  to  the  land  of  Israel,  that  Archelaus,  the  son 
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of  Herod  sat  on  his  father^s  throne,  Joseph  and  Mary, 
with  the  infant  Jesus,  retired  to  Galilee,  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  town  of  Nazareth.  In  this  se- 
questered spot  Jesus  remained  in  subjection  to  Joseph 
and  Mary,  advancing  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
fayour  with  God  and  man.* 

At  length  he  assumed  his  public  office,  and  left 
Nazareth.  In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  had 
heard  that  a  great  prophet  had  arisen  in  Israel,  who 
performed  the  most  wonderful  miracles.  He  after- 
wards revisited  Nazareth,  entered  the  synagogue,  as 
his  custom  was,  on  the  sabbath,  and  stood  up  to  read. 
It  is  evident  they  received  him  as  a  prophet  and  a 
stranger,  and  did  not  then  recognise  him  as  one  who 
had  resided  among  them.  The  lesson  for  the  day 
from  the  Prophets,  which  we  presume  he  read,  in  the 
regular  course,  we  find  in  the  sixtieth  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  It  contained  a  prophecy  of  himself,f  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  for  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  publish  glad  tidings  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  com- 
missioned me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  announce 
liberty,  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  release  the  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  year 
of  acceptance  of  the  Lord."  So  may  the  passage  be 
exactly  rendered. 

From  this  passage  we  are  entitled  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  intended  to  mark  out  the  Messiah  with 
such  a  degree  of  precision  as  might  enable  those  ac- 
quainted with  history  to  distinguish  the  Messiah  from 
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every  person  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  When, 
then,  we  read  snch  a  prophetic  description  as  this, 
•we  discern,  at  a  glance,  that  it  refers  to  some  extra- 
ordinary personage.  Indeed,  we  may  say  with  con- 
fidence that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there 
has  appeared  only  one  individual  to  whom  it  is  appli- 
cable, and  that  individual  is  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us 
consider  the  prophecy  particularly. 

1.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  for  he  hath 
anointed  me."  Here  the  prophecy  refers  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  Saviour  at  his  bap- 
tism. It  was  then  that  his  human  nature  was  in- 
vested with  his  high  commission  and  Divine  qup^lifica- 
'tions,  when,  according  to  the  declaration  of  John  the 
Baptist,  God  gave  him  not  the  Spirit  by  measure. 

2.  He  was  to  publish  glad  tidings  to  the  poor.  This 
is  literally  true.  For  though  he  received  and  in- 
structed all  who  came  to  him, — the  rich,  and  the  great, 
and  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  poor, — yet  it  was  the 
poor  who  chiefly  resorted  and  listened  to  him.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  rich  remained  obstinate  and  in- 
credulous, and  refused  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
disgrace  and  danger  which  attended  the  embracing  of 
his  religion.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  gave 
occasion  to  our  Saviour  to  say,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs."  And,  again,  he 
expressed  the  powerful  obstacles  which,  at  that  time, 
prevented  rich  men  from  becoming  his  followers,  by 
saying,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;"  meaning,  by  a  rich  inan^  as  he  himself 
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limft  explained  these  words,  one  who  trusts  in  riches,  or 
who  considers  them  as  the  means  of  happiness. 

When  it  is  said,  that  Jesus  was  commissioned  to 
preach  the  gospel,  or  to  proclaim  glad  tidings  to  the 
poor,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  rich  were  to  be 
excluded  from  this  high  pririlege ;  but  that  blessings 
of  the  most  valuable  kind  were  to  be  offered  equally 
to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich.  In  every  country  in  the 
world,  the  poor  had  hitherto  laboured  under  great  dis- 
advantages. Even  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  had  cultivated  their  minds,  and  made  greater 
advances  than  other  nations,  knowledge  was  confined, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  rich.  The  Jews,  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  possessed  a  revelation  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  as,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  books  were  copied  with  a  pen,  they 
were  too  expensive  to  be  purchased  by  the  poor.  The 
poor,  then,  had  no  other  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  except  from  hearing 
them  read  in  their  synagogues,  and  that  not  till  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  So  that,  except  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  they  probably  learnt  by  heart, 
and  the  historical  books,  which,  being  highly  interest- 
ing, would  be  more  easily  fixed  in  the  memory,  those 
who  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  and  studying  the 
Scriptures  must  have  been  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  them. 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  came,  the  grievous  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  poor  had  laboured  were  re- 
moved. During  his  own  ministry  he  stated  his  im- 
portant doctrines  and  precepts  so  plainly  and  impres- 
sively, and  in  so  few  words,  that  every  person  might 
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remember  them.  Consequently,  the  poor,  of  whicli 
class  his  disciples  chiefly  consisted,  would  be  highly 
enlightened.  The  same  advantages  were  continued, 
and  even  increased,  during  the  ministry  of  the  apostles; 
for  then  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  qualified  so  many  to 
be  infallible  teachers,  that  the  poor  had  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunities  of  being  thoroughly  instructed 
in  all  the  great  truths  of  religion.  They  could  hear 
them  repeated  every  day. 

Before  the  death  of  the  apostles,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  measures  were 
taken  by  Divine  Providence  to  continue  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity  within  reach  of  the  poor,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  These, 
though  numerous,  are  extremely  short,  and  written 
with  such  admirable  foresight,  that  it  may  be  affirmed, 
the  principal  truths  and  duties  of  Christianity  may  be 
found  in  every  one  of  them,  if  we  except  the  short 
epistles.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  any  individual 
have  access  even  to  one  of  these  books,  and  study  it 
carefully,  he  cannot  be  a  very  ignorant  Christian. 
Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Gospels 
were  publicly  read  and  expounded  on  the  Lord's  day.* 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  poor  had  advantages, 
under  the  Christian  religion,  of  an  invaluable  nature ; 
for  they  had  easy  access  to  those  writings  which  can 
make  men  wise  unto  salvation. 

During  the  dark  ages  the  light  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  almost  extinguished;  and  in  Popish 
countries,  where  the  Scriptures  were  formerly  not 

*  Justin  Martyr,  as  early  as  the  year  140,  says  tbU  practice  prevailed. 
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allowed  to  the  people,  and  even  yet  not  read  by 
them,  genuine  Christianity  is  scarcely  known.  But 
in  Protestant  countries,  and  particularly  in  our  own, 
care  has  been  taken  to  educate  the  poor,  and  to 
give  them  the  best  opportunities  of  attaining  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  Christian  character.  No  sooner 
was  it  ascertained,  that  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population,  multitudes  were  unavoid- 
ably excluded  from  places  of  public  worship,  than 
measures  were  immediately  taken  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  might 
be  literally  fulfilled,  that  the  gospel  should  be  preach- 
ed to  the  poor. 

3.  The  next  particular  in  the  prophecy  is,  "  He 
hath  commissioned  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted  ;^^ 
and  who  ever  did  afford  such  pleasing,  such  effectual 
remedies  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  He  assured  the 
sorrowful,  that  they  were  under  the  gracious  care 
and  protection  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  ex- 
posed them  to  afflictions  from  the  most  benevolent 
motives,  in  order  to  teach  them  patience,  and  resig- 
nation, and  trust,  and  fortitude,  that  they  might  be- 
come qualified  for  a  higher  situation  than  that  of 
kings  and  princes ;  and  for  purer,  more  elevated,  and 
more  lasting  happiness  than  wealth  can  ever  bestow. 

4.  The  Messiah  was  ^^  to  announce  liberty  to  the 
captive."  Now  Jesus  came  to  bestow  the  only  liberty 
that  is  genuine  and  valuable.  He  came  to  deliver 
men  from  the  captivity  of  sin,  from  the  misery  of 
crimes,  and  from  torrors  of  conscience.  Where  this 
liberty  is  wanting  there  can  be  no  substitute;  for 
every  other  species  is  false,  deceitful,  and  ruinous. 
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It  is  mere  licentiousness ;  and  licentiousness  is  no- 
thing else  but  the  miserable  privilege  of  following 
evil  passions.  It  is,  in  fact,  while  called  liberty,  the 
very  worst  species  of  slavery.  It  is  the  slavery  of 
the  mind,  the  slavery  of  sin,  the  slavery  of  the  pas- 
sions, the  slavery  of  Satan. 

5.  Jesus  came  also  **  to  grant  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind."  This  plain  prediction  was  literally 
fulfilled.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  land  of 
miracles,  amid  all  the  miracles  recorded  before  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
of  such  a  miracle  as  that  of  giving  sight  to  tjje  blind. 
Now,  this  species  of  miracle  was  not  once,  but  several 
times  predicted  by  Isaiah,  at  least  seven  hundred 
years  before  it  was  performed  by  Jesus.*  Does  not 
this  prophecy  point  to  Jesus,  and  to  Jesus  alone  ? 
It  is  true,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  also  gave  sight 
to  the  blind;  but  they  uniformly  declared,  that  it 
was  not  by  their  own  power,  but  by  the  power  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  the  miracle 
was  performed.  The  simple  fact,  then,  that  it  was 
prophesied  that,  in  a  certain  age,  a  Personage  should 
arise,  who  should  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  that, 
since  the  creation  of  man  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  nearly  six  thousand  years,  no  other  person 
ever  gave  sight  to  the  blind  except  Jesus,  and  those 
whom  he  empowered,  it  follows  that  Jesus  was  in- 
deed the  promised  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 

6.  The  "  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  in  the  pro- 
phecy, or  the  year  of  acceptance  of  the  Lord,  evi- 

*  Isaiah  zlii.  7 ;  xzxt.  5 ;  xzix.  18. 
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dently  refers  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  returned 
every  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth  year,  when  all  bondmen 
and  bondwomen  were  released.  It  is  here  intended 
to  express  the  innumerable  blessings  which  were  to 
be  bestowed,  through  Jesus,  at  the  time  appointed. 

Jesus  then  having  read  the  passage  of  Scripture 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  day,  in 
a  standing  posture,  returned  the  book  to  the  officer 
who  had  the  charge  of  keeping  it,  and  sat  down.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  synagogue  were  immediately  fixed 
upon  him.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  could,  and 
did  occasionally  exhibit  something  superior  to  all 
other  prophets — something  Divine  in  his  voice,  his 
manner,  and  appearance,  sufficient  to  excite  wonder 
and  attention.  He  immediately  applied  the  passage 
which  he  had  read  to  himself,  by  adding,  "  This  very 
day  the  scripture  which  ye  have  just  now  heard  is 
fulfilled."  That  he  said  more  is  probable,  because  we 
are  told  they  were  astonished  at  the  words  full  of 
grace  which  he  uttered.  But  the  address  made  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  has  not  been  recorded. 
We  are  merely  informed  of  the  effect  produced  on 
their  minds.  They  were  filled  with  admiration,  and 
could  not  restraiu  themselves,  even  in  the  synagogue, 
from  extolling  them. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  they  had  scarcely  given  vent 
to  their  natural  feelings  of  surprise,  delight,  and  ad- 
miration, when  a  sudden  change  took  place.  At  first 
they  seem  to  have  viewed  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  whom 
they  had  never  seen  before.  But  as  soon  as  they  re- 
cognised him  as  the  person  whom  they  had  known 
from  his  early  years,  they  said,  "  Whence  hath  this 
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man  these  abilities  ?  what  wisdom  is  this  which  he 
hath  gotten?  and  how  are  so  great  miracles  per- 
formed by  him  ?"  Here  they  readily  acknowledged 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  wisdom,  and  power. 
But  they  immediately  added,  as  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion, "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary, 
the  brother  of  James,  and  Judas,  and  Simon  ?  Are 
not  his  sisters  also  here  with  us  ?"*  And  they  were 
scandalised  at  him.  What  a  strange  picture  of  hu- 
man nature  !  What  a  melancholy  view  of  the  eflTects 
of  prejudice !  They  had  perceived,  and  admired,  and 
extolled  his  superior  wisdom,  and  they  had  heard  un- 
doubted testimony  of  his  miracles,  yet  they  were  high- 
ly offended  that  he  whom  they  had  once  considered 
as  their  equal  or  inferior,  should  have  become  superior 
to  themselves.  They  were  filled  with  envy,  and  there- 
fore his  high  qualifications  roused  their  indignation. 

Jesus  knew  all  that  they  thought,  as  well  as  all 
that  they  whispered,  and  all  their  prejudices  and  feel- 
ings. He  said  to  them,  "  Ye  will  doubtless  apply  to 
me  this  proverb,  Physician,  cure  thyself;  do  as  great 
things  in  thine  own  country,  as  we  hear  thou  hast 
done  in  Capernaum."  He  then  gives  his  reasons  for 
not  performing  miracles  at  Nazareth, — that  a  prophet 
was  never  well  received  among  his  acquaintances,  and 
that  the  ancient  prophets  were  in  the  practice  of  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  certain  persons,  and  of  passing 
by  others. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  on  hearing  that  their 
curiosity  to  see  miracles  was  not  to  be  gratified,  and 

*  St  Mark  vi.  3. 
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that  no  favours  were  to  be  conferred  upon  them,  in- 
stantly were  filled  with  rage  to  a  degree  of  madness. 
They  rushed  out  of  the  synagogue,  taking  Jesus  along 
with  them,  and  brought  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
on  which  their  city  stood,  with  the  intention  of  throw- 
ing him  down  headlong.  But  such  a  death  was  in- 
consistent with  the  great  purposes  for  which  Christ 
came.  He  therefore  rescued  himself  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  though  we  are  not  told  whether  it  was 
by  miracle  or  by  the  exercise  of  prudence. 

In  this  passage  we  are  presented  with  a  clear  view 
of  the  natural  effects  of  great  knowledge  and  asto- 
nishing wisdom  on  his  hearers,  when  free  from  pre- 
judice. The  effects  were  admiration  and  applause. 
But  when  prejudice  arose,  truth  and  evidence  were 
forgotten, — envy  was  excited, — envy  produced  impa- 
tience and  rage ;  and  rage  drove  them  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

With  some  it  may  be  a  question,  Why  did  not 
Jesus  perform  miracles  at  Nazareth,  as  he  had  done 
in  other  places  ?  Would  not  miracles  have  convinced 
the  most  prejudiced  ?  Our  Saviour,  whose  knowledge 
of  human  nature  was  perfect,  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Nazareth  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  a  miracle  for  their  amusement ; 
but  Jesus  Christ  would  not  degrade  the  proof  of  his 
Divine  mission.  Besides,  to  perform  miracles,  when 
he  knew  they  would  not  produce  faith,  would  have 
been  to  increase  the  guilt  of  the  incredulous ;  for  it 
is  evident  Jesus  always  acted  with  benevolence  equal 
to  his  perfect  wisdom. 
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Yet  Jesus  did  perform  some  miracles  at  Nazareth. 
Matthew,  indeed,  says  he  did  not  perform  nuiny 
miracles;  and  Mark  declares,  that  he  could  do  no 
miracle  there  except  curing  a  few  sick.  Are  we  to 
suppose,  then,  that  any  diseased  persons  were  brought 
to  Jesus  whom  he  refused  to  cure  ?  It  is  incredible. 
He  never  refused  the  application  of  any  persons  who 
solicited  his  Divine  aid.  The  whole  truth,  then,  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  after  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth 
discovered  who  he  was,  their  unbelief  and  pride  pre- 
vented them  from  applying  for  relief  to  the  reputed 
son  of  a  carpenter ;  but  such  as  applied  to  him  were 
immediately  cured. 

As  for  us,  let  us  never  forget  that  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God ;  that  he  humbled  himself  by  becoming  man  ; 
and  that  he  is  by  God  ^^  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sauctification,  and  redemption.^' 

There  is  still  a  fact  related  in  this  passage,  which 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over.  It  is  expressly 
said  that  Jesus,  when  he  arrived  at  Nazareth,  entered 
the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath,  as  his  custom  was. 
It  was,  then,  his  custom  to  attend  the  synagogue.  As 
this  expression  does  not  limit  his  attendance  to  the 
time  of  his  ministry,  it  may  justly  include  his  whole 
life  on  earth.  He  might,  indeed,  have  said,  that  the 
synagogue  service  was  a  human  institution;  but  it 
was  a  sufficient  reason  with  him  that  it  was  designed 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  man.  He 
might  have  objected,  that  the  teachers  in  the  syna- 
gogues were  usually  scribes, — men  not  distinguished 
for  correctness  of  opinion  nor  purity  of  life ; — but  no 
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such  objection  ever  came  from  him.  Still  farther  he 
might  have  pleaded,  that  in  the  synagogue  he  could 
hear  nothing  which  he  did  not  know  already. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  those  who  profess  to 
be  Christians,  yet  who  seldom  or  never  are  to  be 
found  in  the  house  of  God !  Christians  are  positively 
commanded  "  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  them- 
selves." To  prove  our  sincerity,  practice  must  be 
joined  with  profession.  When  these  are  separated, 
there  can  be  no  sincerity ;  for  no  man,  surely,  can  be 
so  ignorant  as  to  expect  to  obtain  the  end  without 
the  means.  Our  Saviour  has  set  the  example,  and 
who  will  venture  to  sav  that  it  can  with  safetv  be  dis- 
regarded  ? 


LECTURE  X. 

OF  MIRACLES. 
St  Luke  iv.  33. 


CoNTSNTs: — ^IVIiraeles  oocupj  a  considerable  space  in  the  Gospels. — 
Various  definitions  of  a  miracle. — Constituents  of  a  miracle. — Plain 
definition  of  a  miracle. — True  and  false  miracles  distinguished. — 
Different  kinds  of  miracles. — Number  of  miracles  performed  by 
Jesus. — ^Manynot  detailed,  but  merely  mentioned  in  general  terms. 
— Why  so  few  detailed. — Use  of  miracles — To  prove  the  Divine 
authority. — None  but  God  can  work  miracles. — ^How  miracles  proved 
the  Divine  commission  of  Jesus. — Objections  easily  answered. — 
Efiect  of  the  miracles  on  the  spectators — Instantaneous  and  over- 
powering.— Conviction  strengthened  by  reflection. — Miracles  best 
evidence  of  revelation  to  spectators. — Duration  of  Christian  miracles. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  subjects  contained  in  t\u} 
four  Gospels,  it  would  be  improper  not  to  notice  tho 
portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  detail  of  miracles  ; 
and  the  proportion  which,  in  point  of  spac>e,  that  de- 
tail bears  to  the  whole  Gospels.  Though  the  Gospel 
by  Mark  is  the  shortest  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  ex- 
tends only  to  fifteen  chapters,  yet  if  the  particular 
statements  of  the  miracles  mentioned  in  it  were  joined 
together,  the  whole  would  be  equal  to  three  chapters 
of  at  least  forty  verses  each,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
The  miracles  mentioned  in  St  Mark's  Gospel  amount 
to  nineteen.  St  Luke  presents  us  with  the  same 
number ;  and  the  account  of  them  occupies  about  one- 
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seventh  portion  of  his  Gospel.  St  Matthew  describes 
about  twenty  miracles,  the  details  of  which  fill  up  a 
space  equal  to  four  chapters.  St  John  relates  only 
nine  miracles ;  but  the  account  of  two  of  them  occu- 
pies a  great  part  of  two  chapters,  namely,  chapters  ix. 
and  xi.,  and  the  details  of  the  nine  miracles,  with  the 
accompanying  discourses,  extend  to  242  verses,  or 
six  chapters  of  forty  verses.  We  may,  therefore, 
judge  of  the  importance  of  miracles  in  the  estimation 
of  the  evangelists,  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  four 
Gospels,  miracles,  with  their  attending  and  connected 
circumstances,  occupy  not  less  than  sixteen  chapters 
of  forty  verses  each. 

In  discoursing  farther  on  this  subject  we  shall  con- 
sider, 

1^  The  nature  of  a  miracle,  and  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  miracles. 

2d,  The  different  kinds  of  miracles. 

Sd,  The  number  performed  by  Jesus. 

4th,  Their  object  and  use. 

5^^  The  duration  of  the  Christian  miracles. 

I.  Let  us  first,  then,  consider  the  nature  of  a  mi- 
racle, and  the  distinction  between  true  and  false  mi- 
racles. 

It  may  appear  strange  that,  among  men  of  learn- 
ing, there  have  been  different  definitions  or  explana- 
tions of  the  nature  of  a  miracle, 'and  these  definitions, 
too,  not  intelligible  to  men  of  plain,  though  of  sound 
understanding.  One  has  defined  a  miracle  to  be  ^^  a 
violation  of  a  law  of  nature/^  Another  has  affirmed 
that  it  is  not  a  violation  but  ^^  a  suspension  of  a  law  of 
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nature."  Now,  the  object  of  a  definition  is  to  give  a 
precise  and  clear  meaning  to  such  words  as  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood,  or  to  words  to  which  men  have 
assigned  different  meanings. 

Let  us  try,  then,  whether  a  plainer  and  more  satis- 
factory explanation  may  not  be  given.  And,  to  ren- 
der the  task  the  more  easy,  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.  Now,  in  these  miracles,  we  find  certain 
qualities  or  circumstances  common  to  them  all: 
1.  They  were  all  performed  by  men,  or  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  though  a  Divine  personage,  possessed 
also  the  nature  of  man.  2.  They  all  consist  of  an 
instantaneous,  visible,  and  complete  change  from  one 
particular  state  to  a  state  directly  opposite,  as  from 
sickness  to  health, — from  blindness  to  sight, — from  a 
tempest  to  a  calm, — ^from  a  state  of  death  to  life. 
3.  They  all  indicate  such  a  degree  of  power  as  enabled 
every  man  who  saw  them  instantly  and  decidedly  to 
conclude  and  to  believe  that  those  wonderful  changes 
were  not  produced,  and  could  not  be  produced,  by  any 
power  naturally  inherent  in  man.  4.  They  were  all 
performed  in  support  of  a  revelation  from  God.  We 
would,  then,  define  a  miracle  to  be  "a  complete  change, 
discernible  by  the  senses,  apparently  and  instantane- 
ously produced  by  the  agency  of  man,  but  indicating 
a  power  superior  to  that  of  man."  Thus,  though  we 
could  not  call  an  earthquake,  nor  a  storm,  nor  the 
sudden  cessation  of  a  storm,  bv  the  name  of  a  miracle, 
yet  if  we  heard  one  in  the  likeness  of  man  say  to  the 
wind,  "  Peace;  be  still !"  and  found  the  storm  instantly 
lulled  into  a  calm,  we  should,  without  hesitation,  ac- 
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knowledge  the  wonderful  change  thus  suddenly  pro- 
duced as  an  undoubted  miracle. 

Let  us  now  contrast  a  true  with  a  false  miracle.  1 .  The 
change  pretended  to  be  effected  by  a  false  miracle  is 
either  not  instantaneous,  or  it  is  not  obvious  to  the 
senses ;  it  is  not  complete,  or  it  is  not  permanent. 
2.  The  change,  even  when  real,  may  be  referred  to 
natural  causes.  3.  False  miracles  are  never  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  enemies.  4.  They  are 
generally  performed  by  persons  in  power,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  reigning  opinions,  or  by 
weak,  well-meaning  men,  who  do  not  know  what  a 
miracle  is.  The  distinctions,  or  we  might  rather  say, 
the  opposition  between  true  and  false  miracles  is  so 
clear,  that  no  person  who  has  examined  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  Christ  would  attempt  to  perform  a  false 
miracle,  or  would  expect  that  any  man  of  common 
knowledge  or  understanding  could  be  deceived.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  very  anxious  to 
exhibit  its  miracles  before  Protestants. 

II.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  different  kinds 
of  miracles  which  were  performed  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles.  1.  Jesus  performed  a  miracle  twice,  over 
the  atmosphere,  or  air,  or  wind,  when  he  changed  the 
fury  of  a  tempest  into  a  calm.  2.  Over  the  sea,  when 
he  broke  down  the  mountainous  waves,  and  made  the 
surface  of  the  sea  smooth  and  calm ;  over  the  sea  also, 
when  he  walked  on  it.  3.  Over  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  when  he,  at  two  different  times,  caused  them  to 
assemble  in  shoals,  and  fill  the  nets  of  the  disciples ; 
and  again,  when  a  fish  presented  Peter  with  the  pre- 
cise sum  of  tribute-money  required  for  himself  and 
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his  Master.  4.  Over  the  qualities  of  matter,  as  when 
he  changed  water  into  wine.  5.  Over  the  vegetable 
world,  as  when  he  blasted  the  fig-tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem.  6.  Over  the  lower  animals, 
as  when  he  removed  the  demons  from  the  demoniac 
to  the  swine.  7.  Over  the  food  of  man,  as  when  he 
twice  fed  a  great  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes.  8.  Over  the  diseases  of  man,  and  over  natural 
defects  and  deformities.  9.  Over  the  life  of  man, 
when  he  thrice  raised  to  life  persons  that  had  been 
dead. 

Thus  we  see  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  department  of  nature,  but  extended 
to  every  thing  in  this  world,  and  even  to  the  world 
of  spirits ;  for  he  who  could  raise  men  from  the  dead 
must  have  had  the  power  of  bringing  back  the  soul 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  We  are  sure  also,  that  in 
feeding  the  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  he 
exhibited  the  power  of  creation. 

III.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  number  of 
miracles  which  were  performed  by  Jesus. 

In  the  four  Gospels  we  have  a  particular  account 
of  not  less  than  forty  miracles,  separate  and  distinct 
from  one  another.  Of  these,  about  twenty-three 
consisted  of  the  cure  of  diseases  or  of  natural  de- 
fects ;  three  in  restoring  to  life  persons  who  had  been 
dead ;  and  fourteen  in  producing  other  extraordinary 
changes  or  supernatural  effects. 

If  it  be  asked,  Were  forty  miracles  the  whole  that 
our  Saviour  performed  during  his  ministry?  We 
answer,  No.  For  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  it  is 
declared,  in  four  different  passages,  that  he  performed 
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many  miracles,  which  are  neither  described  nor  enu- 
merated :  1 .  Thus,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  twenty- 
third  verse,  it  is  said,  "  Then  Jesus  went  over  all 
Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  glad  tidings  of  the  reign,  and  curing  every 
sort  of  disease  and  malady  among  the  people.    And 
his  fame  spread  through  all  Syria,  and  they  brought 
to  him  all  their  sick,  seized  with  various  distempers, 
demoniacs,  and  lunatics,  and  paralytics,  and  he  healed 
them.'^     2.  Again,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  and  thirty- 
fifth  verse :  "  Then  Jesus  went  through  all  the  cities 
and  villages,  curing  every  disease  and  every  malady 
among  the  people/^     3.  A  third  time  it  is  said,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter,  and  fifteenth  verse,  "  Jesus,''  being 
followed  by  a  vast  multitude,  "  healed  all  their  sick." 
4.  A  fourth  time,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and  thir- 
tieth verse,  "  And  great  multitudes  flocked  to  him, 
bringing  with  them  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  cripple, 
and  several  others,  whom  they  laid  at  his  feet,  and  he 
healed  them ;  insomuch^  that  the  people  beheld,  with 
admiration,  the  dumb  speaking,  the  cripple  sound, 
the  lame  walking,  and  the  blind  seeing ;  and  they 
glorified  the  God  of  Israel."     These  four  statements 
in  the  same  Gospel,  and  evidently  made  at  different 
times,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  number  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles  was  great,  and  far  exceeded 
forty. 

As  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  our  Saviour's 
positive  refusal  to  cure  those  who  applied  to  him  for 
aid,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  the  greater 
number  of  persons  afflicted  with  severe  and  danger- 
ous distempers  solicited  his  powerful  assistance,  and 
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consequently  were  cured  ?  The  probable  conclusion, 
then,  which  we  may  venture  to  draw  is,  that  Jesus 
cured  many  hundreds  during  the  period  of  his  ministry, 
which  we  are  sure  was  not  less  than  two  years. 

But  if  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus  cured 
so  many  persons,  why,  among  the  forty  miracles  de- 
tailed, are  so  few  as  twenty-three  cures  of  diseases 
particularly  recorded  ?  We  answer,  that  so  great  a 
number  was  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to 
convince  every  person  of  candour,  who  should  duly 
examine  the  facts  and  estimate  the  evidence ;  and 
those  persons  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
number  recorded,  would  not  be  convinced,  if  a  thou- 
sand miracles  had  been  minutely  described.  Besides, 
we  may  see  from  the  passages  already  quoted,  that 
those  cures  which  have  not  been  particularly  re- 
corded, are  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
have  been  detailed. 

It  was,  then,  the  plan  of  the  sacred  writers  not  to 
recount  every  miracle,  but  to  make  a  selection ;  to 
give  us  a  few  cases,  yet  amply  sufficient ;  and  to  in- 
form us,  in  addition,  that,  besides  those  cases  recorded, 
Jesus  cured  every  person  who  solicited  his  aid. 

IV.  Let  us  next  consider  the  object  and  use  of  the 
miracles.  It  was  to  prove  the  Divine  mission  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour.  To  the  Jews  he  appeared  in  the 
human  form,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he 
should  shew  his  Divine  authority.  Now,  miracles 
afford  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  we  could  desire ; 
for  they  display  mighty  power,  and  in  most  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  they  exhibit  also  perfect  wisdom 
and  benevolence.     Accordingly,  it  was  to  his  miracles 
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that  Jesus  himself  appealed  in  attestation  of  his 
Divine  mission.  "  The  works,"  says  he,  "  which  the 
Father  hath  empowered  me  to  perform ;  the  works 
that  I  do,  testify  for  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent 
me."  This  was,  accordingly,  the  just  conclusion  that 
Nicodemus  drew,  "  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God;  for  no  man  can  do  the 
miracles  which  thou  doest,  except  Godbe  with  him." 
The  evidence  of  miracles  is  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  that  we  can  imagine,  and  the  best  fitted 
to  convince  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned.  It 
requires  no  superior  abilities,  no  long  train  of  reason- 
ing, to  enable  us  to  see  its  truth.  The  moment  a 
real  miracle  is  exhibited,  the  honest  spectator  in- 
stantly ascends  to  the  First  Cause  of  all,  the  only 
power  in  the  universe  by  which  a  miracle  can  be  per- 
formed, and  without  hesitation  ascribes  it  to  the 
power  of  God. 

But  it  may  be  said  this  reasoning  depends  on  the 
supposition  that  none  but  God  can  work  miracles. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

1 .  For,  first,  we  have  no  proof  that  any  other  be- 
ing can  perform  miracles.  It  will  be  indeed  ob- 
jected, that  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  wrought  miracles.  True;  but  it  is  added 
that  they  did  so  by  their  enchantments  ;  which  means, 
that  they  did  so  by  sleight  of  hand.  Now,  we  all 
know  that  sleight  of  hand  means  nothing  more  than 
acting  with  such  cunning  and  dexterity  as  to  impose 
on  the  senses  of  the  spectators ;  and  this  the  Scrip- 
tures indirectly  declare,  when  they  speak  of  miracles 
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performed  by  enchantments  or  sleight  of  hand.  But 
has  not  the  devil  the  power  of  working  miracles? 
So,  indeed,  the  Pharisees  asserted,  when  they  insinu- 
ated that  Jesus  wrought  miracles  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  demons ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees 
will  be  deemed  of  no  great  authority  by  Christians. 

2.  As  another  argument,  that  no  being  except 
God  can  perform  miracles,  or  those  whom  he  com- 
missions, we  must  recollect  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
miracles  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  Divine  mission ; 
but  if  other  beings  had  such  power,  our  Saviour's 
appeal  would  not  be  decisive,  when  he  says,  "  The 
works  that  I  do,  testify  for  me  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  me."  From  this  declaration  alone  we  are  en- 
titled to  conclude,  that  none  but  God  can  give  the 
power  of  working  miracles. 

But  how  do  miracles  prove  the  Divine  mission  of 
Jesus  ?  By  displaying  the  power,  the  wisdom  and 
the  goodness  of  God ;  for  the  exercise  of  such  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  a  proof  that  he  who  possesses 
these  attributes  was  sent  by  God.  The  miracles  of 
Jesus  entitle  us  to  draw  two  conclusions :  1.  That 
all  that  Jesus  said  was  true :  2.  That  whatever  he 
commanded  ought  to  be  obeyed,  as  being  commanded 
by  God.  Consequently,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
intended  to  produce  faith  and  obedience.  Since,  then, 
such  were  the  blessed  effects  which  miracles  were  in- 
tended to  produce,  to  study  them  in  order  to  per- 
ceive fully  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God, 
is  just  as  incumbent  on  us  as  it  was  on  those  who 
were  spectators  of  them.     If  a  space  equal  to  sixteen 
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chapters  of  the  Gospels  is  occupied  by  miracles,  ought 
we  not  to  give  a  proportional  degree  of  attention  to 
them  ? 

Objections  have,  however,  been  made  to  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  by  philosophers,  who  were  more  anxious 
to  astonish  the  world  by  their  ingenuity,  than  to  travel 
in  the  humble  road  of  truth.  They  have  asserted, 
that  miracles  being  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  thus,  by  the  employment  of  abstract  terms  in  a 
loose,  varying  sense,  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
their  conclusion  is  incontestible.  It  is  true  that 
claims  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  false,  trifling,  and 
incredible  pretended  miracles.  But  a  multitude  of 
falsehoods  do  not  prove  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  they  afibrd  an  indirect  but 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  there  have  been  real, 
undoubted  miracles,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  imitations ;  for  false  miracles  are  really  bad  imi- 
tations of  true  miracles. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty  of  proving 
the  truth  of  supernatural  events,  such  as  miracles ;  but 
those  who  lived,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  in  Pales- 
tine,  who  were  actually  present,  and  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  For  whether  they  were  learned  or  un- 
learned, whether  they  were  possessed  of  the  greatest 
or  meanest  talents,  or  had  no  talents  at  all ;  whether 
they  were  men  of  prejudices  or  candour,  whether  cre- 
dulous friends  or  inveterate  foes,  thev  were  all  unani- 
mous  believers  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  The  efiect 
of  the  miracles  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  was 
grand  and  overpowering.     This  we  can  discover  oven 
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from  a  few  occasional  remarks  of  the  people,  or  the 
sacred  historian ;  bnt  we  can  easily  perceive,  that 
while  all  the  people  firmly  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
miracles,  none  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ever  at- 
tempted to  deny  them.  When  our  Saviour  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  they  said,  "  What  do  we,  for 
this  man  doth  many  miracles  ?^^  They,  indeed,  ascribed 
his  miracles  to  Beelzebub ;  but  as  their  object  in  doing 
so  was  to  undermine  the  Divine  authority  of  Jesus, 
they  must  have  been  sensible  that  this  could  have 
been  most  effectually  done  by  denying  their  reality, 
if  that  had  been  practicable. 

Another  characteristic  mark  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  was  remarkable.     The  belief  or  conviction  was 
instantaneous.     No  sooner  was  any  one  of  them  seen 
than  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  ap- 
peared.    This  instantaneous  conviction  was  accom- 
panied by  very  sudden  and  very  strong  feelings, — by 
wonder,  admiration,  and  sometimes  by  fear,  and  even 
by  terror, — but  in  all  cases  by  firm  belief,  and  com- 
plete conviction.     No  m.ark  of  doubt  or  hesitation 
appeared,  no  inquiry  was  thought  necessary,  no  train 
of  reasoning  was  required.     The  miracle  was  per- 
formed so  openly,  the  change  produced  from  disease 
to  perfect  health,  from  a  state  of  dumbness  to  an 
ability  to  speak,  from  an  ignorance  of  spoken  lan- 
guage to  a  state  equivalent  to  a  habit  of  speaking, 
easily  and  intelligibly,  from  a  state  of  death  to  life 
and  vigour, — was  so  evident,  that  conviction  was  irre- 
sistible.   Had,  then,  the  most  obstinate  modern  scep- 
tic been  a  witness  of  the  miracles  of  J  esus,  he  would 
have  become,  in  spite  of  all  his  prejudices,  a  firm  be- 
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liever.     For  none  but  a  madman  can  reject  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses. 

But  while  the  immediate  effect  of  miracles  on  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  was  marked  and  decisive,  the 
effect  produced  by  examination  and  reflection  is  not 
less  remarkable.  For  they  display  astonishing  power, 
admirable  wisdom,  and  the  most  unbounded  goodness, 
such  as  was  never  known  in  man ;  and,  therefore,  they 
can  be  ascribed  to  none  but  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  best  Being  in  the  universe.  All  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour  will  bear  the  strictest  examination ; 
and  the  more  minutely  they  are  investigated,  the.  more 
numerous  and  the  more  striking  marks  will  they  ex- 
hibit of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 

It  is  satisfactory  and  delightful,  then,  to  know,  that 
of  all  the  proofs  of  Divine  authority  that  we  can  con- 
ceive, the  Christian  miracles  are  the  best  fitted  to  re- 
move all  doubts,  and  to  produce  the  most  complete 
conviction.  And  that,  while  this  conviction  was  in- 
stantaneous and  overpowering  on  all  spectators,  what- 
ever was  the  degree  of  their  intelligence,  and  whatever 
was  their  moral  character,  yet  the  value  of  the  evidence 
of  miracles  increases  after  the  strictest  investigation, 
so  that  when  these  miracles  are  faithfully  recorded,  and 
carefully  preserved,  no  lapse  of  time  can  weaken  their 
truth,  nor  diminish  their  importance.  Thus  the  hand 
of  God  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as 
it  is  in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  operations 
of  Providence. 

Lastly,  let  us  inquire  into  the  duration  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles. 

We  believe  that  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
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to  conclude,  that  miracles  were  performed  at  the  com- 
mencement  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  and  establish- 
ing the  most  suitable  and  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  divine  origin.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  occasional 
miracles  were  wrought,  from  the  time  of  Moses  till 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  We  believe  also,  that 
Jesus  Christ  performed  miracles  from  the  time  that 
he  entered  on  his  ministry  till  his  ascension  into 
heaven;  and  that  his  apostles  continued  to  work 
miracles  till  their  death.  But  the  Church  of  Rome 
pretends  that  miracles  have  continued  from  the  age 
of  the  apostles  down  to  the  present  time.  We  object 
to  this  assertion,  that  what  they  call  miracles  are 
mere  contrivances  of  their  own,  to  support  their  super- 
stition ; — ^that  they  are  unworthy  of  God,  and  totally 
unlike  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  which 
have  a  marked  character; — that  the  testimony  brought 
in  support  of  them  is  of  a  very  suspicious  nature,  be- 
ing the  testimony  of  interested  persons,  and  never 
admitting  the  evidence  of  enemies,  like  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

How,  then,  can  the  reality  of  the  miracles  pre- 
tended to  be  performed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  be 
proved ;  or,  rather,  what  are  the  proofs  which  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  faith  of  Protestants  ?  1  sL  Thev 
must  perform  miracles  of  tlie  same  character  as  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  displaying  similar  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness :  they  must  be  openly  performed,  be- 
fore enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  be  believed  and 
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acknowledged  by  enemies  as  real,  undoubted  miracles. 
In  a  word,  they  must  be  able  to  shew  that  the  effect 
produced  on  spectators,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  was  instantaneous,  satisfactory  to  all, 
and  complete ;  but,  if  they  cannot  furnish  such  proof, 
then,  2dly,  we  demand,  as  we  hare  a  right  to  do,  that 
they  prove  to  us  that  the  power  of  working  miracles 
was  conferred  on  them  directly  from  heayen,  as  the 
extraordinary  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the  disciples  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  And  they  must  also  bring 
proof,  that  when  such  power  was  given,  it  was  accom- 
panied with  external  marks  of  a  supernatural  kind, 
as  flames  of  fire,  which  we  know  alighted  and  settled 
on  the  persons  of  those  who  were  present ;  or,  Sdly^ 
They  must  prove  to  us  that  they  received  the  power 
of  working  miracles  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  apostles.  We  know,  indeed,  they  will  tell  us, 
that  they  received  this  power,  conveyed  through  a 
series  of  persons  succeeding  one  another  from  the 
apostolical  times ;  but,  to  entitle  them  to  our  belief, 
they  must  produce,  not  the  authority  of  the  church, 
but  Divine  authority,  to  prove  that  the  power  which 
they  claim  was,  without  doubt,  conferred  on  the 
Romish  Church  before  that  church  existed.  The 
apostles,  we  know,  had  the  power  of  conferring  the 
extraordinary  gifts  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  but 
we  have  no  proof,  not  in  a  single  instance,  that  any  dis- 
ciple, save  the  apostles,  possessed  this  superlative  gift. 
Farther,  though  the  apostles  possessed  this  gift,  we 
have  no  proof  that  they  ever  exercised  it  on  persons 
absent  or  unborn.  The  Apostle  Paul  tells  the  Ro- 
mans, that  he  wished  to  visit  Rome  in  order  to  im- 
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part  some  spiritual  gift.  The  fair  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is,  that  he  could  do  so  only  when  actually  pre- 
sent. 

We  would  then  argue  thus,  in  favour  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  miracles  soon  after  the  times  of  the  apostles  : 
None  but  the  apostles  could  communicate  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  even  then  only  on  persons  alive  and  actually  pre- 
sent. The  longest-lived  of  the  apostles  was  John, 
who  is  believed  to  have  died  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  The  gifts  communicated  by  John  to  indi- 
viduals would  continue  in  the  Church  during  the  life 
of  those  individuals ;  but  those  individuals,  according 
to  the  age  of  man,  must  have  all  died  within  sixty  or 
eighty  years.  We  conclude,  therefore,  as  we  have  a 
right  to  do,  that  there  was  a  total  cessation  of 
miracles  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
death  of  those  who  had  received  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  from  the  apostles. 

Note. — This  view  of  the  cessation  of  miracles  is 
proved  by  the  last  words  of  the  Gospel  by  St  Mat- 
thew, contained  in  the  promise  made  by  our  Saviour 
to  his  apostles  immediately  before  ascending  to 
heaven  after  his  resurrection,  when  properly  trans- 
lated. "  And  lo,  I  myself  (»7«)  am  with  you  all  your 
days,  {^oLffai  roLi  fifi^ai)  eveu  to  the  end  of  your  life" 
(ffti;  rrig  cvvrsXsiai  rtt  o/ww;.)  In  both  these  quotations 
from  the  Greek  original,  it  is  evident,  and  agreeable 
to  common  practice,  that  the  definite  article  («,  57,  ro) 
here  supplies  the  place  of  the  personal  pronoun,  both 
before  hfj^^^i  and  before  o/wvof. 
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A  similar  use  of  the  definite  article,  as  supplying 
the  place  of  the  personal  pronoun,  and  connected  with 
the  same  word  oww^  is  found  in  St  John's  Gospel,  chap, 
viii.  35,  thus,  when  the  passage  is  correctly  trans- 
lated, "  The  slave  abideth  not  in  the  house  (of  his 
master)  nc  rov  aima,  for  life,"  because  he  is  liable  to 
be  sold ;  "  but  the  son  abideth  for  life." 

Indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  without  any  criti- 
cal exposition,  that  our  Saviour's  promise  to  be  with 
his  apostles  (with  all  his  miraculous  powers  and 
supernatural  gifts  included)  was  meant  to  refer  to 
themselves  personally,  while  residing  in  this  world, 
and  not  to  be  extended  to  succeeding  generations. 
The  testimony  of  authentic  history  assures  us  that 
miracles  ceased  soon  after  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
as  well  as  the  other  supernatural  gifts. 
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CHARACTER  OP  OUR  SAVIOUR'S  MIRACLES. 


To  those  who  did  not  liye  in  the  age  of  miracles, 
the  only  proof  oflTered  of  their  truth  is  testimony; 
namely,  the  testimony  of  reputed  eye-witnesses,  con- 
yeyed  by  writings  from  the  time  in  which  they  are 
said  to  have  been  performed.  Objections  have  in- 
deed been  made  to  miracles,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;*  but  when  this 
objection  is  analysed,  it  is  found  to  be  a  mere  quibble, 
resting  on  the  ingenuity  or  oversight  of  using  the 
word  experience  in  different  meanings.  It  proceeds, 
too,  on  the  supposition,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature, — 
that  is,  the  modes  in  which  God  may  be  pleased  to 
act,  at  all  times  or  in  all  ages  of  the  world, — can  be 
known  with  certainty  by  philosophers. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  miracles, 
which  we  think  deserves  some  attention.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  miracles,  which  are  represented  as  the 
highest  species  of  evidence  in  favour  of  revelation 
given  to  eye-witnesses,  should  be  offered  to  us,  who 
were  not  eye-witnesses,  but  live  in  a  remote  age, 
solely  on  the  evidence  of  testimony;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  it  probable  that  the  divine  evidence  should 

*  David  Hume's  celebrated  arpfument  against  miracles  is  here  re- 
ferred to. 
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rest  entirely  on  human  evidence  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
liave  we  not  reason  to  expect  that  there  will  accom- 
pany testimony,  and  in  support  of  it,  some  divine 
species  of  evidence,  inseparable  from  the  miracles,  and 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  arguments  of  deists. 

For,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that,  in  addition  to  testi- 
mony, there  is  a  separate  evidence  in  support  of 
miracles,  and  of  a  higher  species,  would  not  this  be  a 
gratifying  fact  ?  Would  it  not  also  be  an  important 
additional  fact,  if  it  should  appear  that  this  desir- 
able evidence  is  of  the  same  species  as  that  by  which 
we  prove  the  existence  and  perfections  of  the  Divine 
Being  himself. 

Now  we  know,  that  from  the  very  constitution  of 
our  nature,  we  all  adopts  and  feel  ourselves  conn 
strained  to  adopt,  as  a  first  principle  of  belief  the 
fundamental  truth,  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause ;  and  that,  from  the  fitness  of  every  object  in 
nature  to  some  use  or  end,  we  are  entitled  to  infer 
intention  and  design.  May  we  not  then  confidently 
affirm,  that  the  same  species  of  evidence  is  fairly  ap- 
plicable to  miracles. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  our 
argument  is  to  take  the  miracles  as  they  are  detailed 
in  Scripture,  and  especially  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
our  Saviour.  Now,  as  mathematicians  lay  down  a 
supposition,  and  thence  argue  to  a  conclusion,  so  we 
may  be  allowed  to  take  the  statements  of  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Gos- 
pels, as  things  that  are  said  to  have  happened,  or  to 
have  been  done  in  a  former  age  of  the  world.  Then, 
without  inquiring  about  the  nature  or  strength  of  the 
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testimony  to  which  they  referred,  we  take  them  simply 
and  precisely  as  they  are  given ;  we  next  proceed  to 
examine  the  character  of  those  statements  or  repre- 
sentations, to  analyse  and  arr/inge  them,  and  mark 
carefully  to  what  conclusions  they  will  justly  lead  us ; 
for  it  can  be  easily  shewn,  we  hope,  that  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour  have  a  marked,  decided  character, 
which  neither  chance  nor  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
have  given  them. 

I.  It  will  be  proper,  then,  to  consider  the  extent 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  the  departments  of  nature, 
and  individual  objects  to  which  they  were  applied. 

II.  The  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  Miracles  : — 

1.  The  Nature  of  Miracles. 

2.  Evident  to  the  senses. 

3.  Never  failed. 

4.  Instantaneous. 

5.  Complete. 

6.  Permanent. 

7.  Never  doubted,  but  believed  by  enemies  as  well 
as  friends. 

III.  The  purpose  or  object  for  which  Miracles 
were  performed. 

1.  To  prove  the  power  and  immediate  agency  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  To  exhibit  pure  benevolence. 

3.  To  display  perfect  wisdom,  or  benevolent  means 
to  accomplish  benevolent  ends. 

I.  We  are,  then,  to  consider  the  extent  of  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles,  or  the  departments  of  nature  and 
individual  objects  to  which  they  were  applied. 
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Now,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  extended  to  the  air  an4 
to  the  sea ;  for  he  twice  calmed  a  tempest  in  the  air 
and  smoothed  the  surface  of  the  deep.  He  walked  on 
the  sea  as  upon  dry  land,  and  twice  exercised  the  ex- 
traordinary power  of  assembling  a  multitude  of  fishes 
in  a  part  of  the  sea  where  his  disciples  could  not  find 
them  on  the  previous  night.  He  shewed  his  power 
over  vegetables,  when  he  blasted  the  fig-tree  j  over 
the  lower  animals,  when  he  transferred  madness  from 
two  men  in  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  and  dif- 
fused it  among  two  thousand  of  those  animals,  who 
immediately  proved  the  fact  by  rushing  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea.  He  displayed  the  power  of  crea- 
tion, by  feeding  at  one  time  five  thousand,  and  at 
another  four  thousand,  besides  women  and  children, 
by  multiplying  and  increasing  a  few  loaves  and  fishes 
to  a  sufiicient  abundance  for  so  great  a  multitude. 
He  cured  all  sorts  of  diseases,  whether  affecting  the 
surface  of  the  body,  as  leprosy  ;  the  nerves,  as  palsy ; 
the  blood,  as  in  a  fever ;  the  muscles,  as  in  a  woman 
whose  body  had  been  bent  double  for  eighteen  years. 
He  removed  also  natural  defects,  as  blindness  and 
dumbness ;  or  in  other  words,  he  gave  habits  of  sight 
to  the  blind  by  enabling  them  to  distinguish  and  to 
name  objects ;  and  habits  of  speech  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  such  a  knowledge  of  a  certain  number  of 
words  as  enabled  them  to  converse  and  to  be  under- 
stood. Last  of  all,  he  proved  that  his  power  was  not 
confined  to  this  world,  for  he  restored  three  persons 
to  life  ;  namely,  Jairus'  daughter,  immediately  after 
death, — the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  when  about  to  be 
buried, — and  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  after  being  four 
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days  dead.   Thus  proying  incontestibly  that  his  power 
reached  to  the  world  of  spirits.     We  now  turn  to, 

n.  The  nature  and  peculiar  qualities  of  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  our  Saviour. 

1 .  The  nature  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  is  so  plain 
and  so  simple,  that  it  may  be  easily  understood  and 
described  by  any  person  of  common  understanding, 
without  aid  from  learning  or  philosophy.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  parts ;  first  a  change,  and  next  a  power 
by  which  the  change  must  have  been  produced ;  for 
no  one  can  believe  that  a  change  can  be  made  with- 
out a  cause.  The  change  consisted  in  a  new  state, 
most  commonly  opposite  to  the  former  state,  as  from 
disease  of  body  or  mind  to  a  healthy  state, — from 
blindness  to  the  perfect  use  of  the  eyes, — from  dumb- 
ness to  knowledge  and  readiness  in  the  use  of  speech, 
— ^fi*om  lameness  to  ability  to  walk,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  impotent  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, — from 
scarcity  to  abundance,  as  when  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes  were  made  sufficient  for  great  numbers, — a 
miracle  which  excited  the  admiration  and  delight  of 
the  people  in  a  very  high  degree.  Thrice,  too,  he 
produced  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  changes  conceiv- 
able by  us, — from  a  state  of  death  to  a  state  of  life, 
and  health,  and  strength. 

The  second  circumstance  necessary  to  constitute  a 
miracle,  and  inseparable  from  it,  was  that  the  change 
was  believed  to  be  produced  by  a  power  or  cause  cor- 
responding to  the  effect.  This  cause,  in  all  cases, 
was  believed  to  be  supernatural. 

2.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  evident  to  the  senses ; 
for  both  states,  the  state  previous  to  the  miracle,  and 
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the  state  produced  by  it,  were  equally  conspicuous. 
Thus,  the  state  of  blindness,  or  dumbness,  must  hare 
been  well  known  to  multitudes  for  many  years ;  and 
surely,  when  the  imperfection  was  removed,  the  sound 
and  healthy  state  was  equally  remarkable.  It  is 
peculiar  to  all  the  miracles,  that  they  could  be  at- 
tested by  the  senses.  On  the  other  hand,  all  false 
miracles  are  referred  to  internal  diseases,  not  cog- 
nizable by  the  senses ;  consequently,  assertions  may 
easily  be  made  respecting  them,  which  cannot  be 
supported  by  proper  evidence. 

3.  The  effect  or  cure  is  represented  as  never  failr 
ing,  but  universally  successful.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
case,  and  only  one,  during  our  Saviour's  ministry,  in 
which  his  apostles*  attempted  to  perform  a  miracle 
and  failed ;  but  this  failure,  while  it  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  writers,  is 
most  satisfactorily  explained.  The  Twelve  Apostles, 
we  know,  when  employed  on  their  first  mission,  were 
endowed  with  the  power  of  performing  miracles.  As 
that  power  was  not  formally  withdrawn  when  they 
returned  to  their  Master,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  that  it  had  really  ceased.  Accordingly, 
when  our  Saviour,  with  three  of  the  apostles,  had  re- 
tired to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  the  other  nine 
were  applied  to  by  an  individual,  with  a  request  that 
they  would  cure  his  son  of  epilepsy.  They  made  the 
attempt  and  failed ;  but  the  reason  why  they  failed 
is  evident:  it  was  not  intended  that  the  apostles 
should  exercise  such  a  power  during  their  attendance 
on  their  great  Master. 

*  St  Man.  zvi.  14 ;  St  Mark  iz.  17 ;  St  Luke  iz.  38. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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But  there  is  no  instance  in  which  our  Saviour  ever 
failed;  neither  is  there  any  instance  in  which  the 
apostles  ever  failed  after  our  Saviour's  ascension, 
and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on  which  they  were  in- 
vested with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  A  fourth  peculiarity  of  the  miracles  performed 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  is  very  remarkable ; 
they  were  instantaiieous.  No  sooner  were  the  words 
uttered,  "  I  will ;  be  thou  clean,"  than  the  leprosy 
ceased,  and  all  its  loathsome  symptoms  disappeared. 
When  our  Saviour  said  to  the  paralytic,  "Arise, 
take  up  thy  bed  and  go  unto  thine  house,''  the  in- 
valid obeyed,  his  weakness  vanished, — his  whole 
frame  was  invigorated, — he  took  up  the  mattress  on 
which  he  had  been  carried  by  four  men,  and  walked 
home,  to  the  amazement  of  many  witnesses.  When 
our  Saviour  came  to  the  place  where  the  dead  body 
of  Lazarus  had  been  deposited,  after  praying  to  his 
Heavenly  Father,  he  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  and  the  dead  body  instantly 
revived.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  no  interval  be- 
tween the  command  and  the  cure, — the  effect  followed 
immediately,  it  was  instantaneous. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  cases  in  which  the  cure  is 
represented  as  divided  into  two  stages,  one  of  a  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida,  and  another  of  a  blind  man  at 
Jerusalem.  Our  Saviour  put  his  hands  on  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida,  and  asked  him  if  he  saw  aught. 
He  replied,  "  I  see  men  as  trees  walking."  Now  it 
is  well  known,  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  had 

*  St  Mark  viii.  24. 
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been  long  blind,  and  afterwards  couched  for  a  cure, 
his  eyes  saw  nothing  but  risible  extension,  and  with-* 
out  distinguishing  the  size  of  objects,  just  as  hap- 
pened to  the  man  at  Bethsaida.  Our  Saviour  then 
put  his  hands  a  second  time  on  his  eyes,  when  he  was 
enabled  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  the  distances 
and  sizes  of  objects,  as  children  learn  to  do  by  ex- 
perience and  practice.  The  other  case,  divided  into 
two  stages,  was  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  Jerusa- 
lem. *  Our  Saviour  first  anointed  his  eyes  with  mois- 
tened clay,  but  it  is  not  said  what  degree  of  vision, 
or  that  any  degree,  was  imparted  by  this  operation. 
We  are  then  told  our  Saviour  said,  "  Go,  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam.'^  He  accordingly  went,  washed,  and 
immediately  received  his  sight. 

In  the  other  cases  of  blindness,  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour effected  a  cure,  there  was  no  division  into  stages. 
There  was  indeed  some  variety  in  the  circumstances ; 
for  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  one  particular  mode ; 
but  like  one  whose  power  was  neither  limited  nor 
controlled,  he  acted  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  Thus  he  questioned  the  two 
blind  men  mentioned  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St  Mat^ 
thew's  Gospel,  whether  they  believed  he  had  power 
to  cure  them.  Again,  he  asked  the  two  blind  men  at 
Jericho,  what  they  wished  him  to  do.  We  may  here 
add,  as  a  general  observation,  that  of  the  forty  miracles 
detailed  in  the  four  Gospels,  there  is  some  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  almost  every  one. 

5.  A  fifth  quality  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  is 

*  St  John  ix. 
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this :  in  eyery  case  the  cure  was  complete.  None  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  a  work  of  time,  to  have  re- 
quired months,  or  weeks,  or  days,  to  complete  the 
cure.  Neither  was  any  cure  imperfect,  defective,  or 
partial.  It  is  not  said  that  some  symptoms  were 
softened,  or  some  removed,  while  others  remained,  as 
often  happens  in  cures  produced  by  human  skill.  But 
every  disease,  however  long  it  had  continued,  however 
inveterate  or  obstinate  it  had  been  found,  nay,  had 
the  individual  cured  brought  it  into  the  world  at  birth, 
yet  it  was  entirely  and  completely  removed. 

6.  A  sixth  quality  of  our  Saviour^s  miracles  must 
be  added.  The  cure  was  not  only  complete  but  it  was 
permanent ;  for  it  is  possible  that  a  disease  may  ap- 
pear to  be  completely  cured,  and  yet  it  may  return. 
We  know  that  lunacy  or  insanity  may  exist  in  dif- 
ferent forms  or  degrees,  and  its  symptoms  may,  for  a 
time,  entirely  cease  and  disappear,  yet  may  return 
after  a  long  interval  with  more  violence  than  before. 

What  assurance,  what  proof,  can  be  given,  that  the 
diseases  cured  did  not  return  after  a  shorter  or  longer 
interval?  We  cannot  indeed  assert  that  we  have 
positive  evidence  that  the  cures  were  permanent ;  for 
unless  such  evidence  had  been  demanded  at  the  time, 
or  soon  after,  it  would  not  be  recorded.  For  surely 
no  person  would  think  of  preserving  for  posterity  any 
farther  evidence  than  that  which  never  had  been  ob- 
jected to  by  those  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  various  cures. 

We  have,  indeed,  all  the  evidence  which,  in  such  a 
case,  it  might  be  supposed  possible  to  adduce ;  for, 
as  there  is  no  proof  liiat  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of 
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our  Sayiour  was  erer  denied,  so  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  ever  pretended  that  the  cnres  were  either 
not  complete  or  not  permanent. 

We  have,  howeyer,  another  species  of  proof  of  a 
remarkable  nature,  and  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
We  can  appeal  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  All  the  strongest  evil  pas- 
sions in  human  nature  which  can  have  any  influence 
were  combined  in  these  men,  and  in  their  opposition 
to  Jesus  and  his  miracles.  They  used  every  possible 
means,  and  made  every  kind  of  exertion  in  their 
power.  They  followed  him  from  place  to  place ;  they 
set  spies  to  watch  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did ; 
they  assailed  his  moral,  his  religious,  his  intellectual 
character ;  they  sifted  his  miracles,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  man  mentioned  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  by  St  John.  When  they  could  not  deny  the 
reality  of  the  miraculous  cures,  they  ascribed  them 
to  Beelzebub;  thus  unwarily  attesting  their  belief 
that  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be  performed  by 
the  skill  or  power  of  man,  but  only  by  some  being 
superior  to  man,  as  they  believed  Beelzebub  to  be. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  to  imagine  any  evidence 
more  free  from  objections  than  that  which  defied 
the  ingenuity  and  malevolence  of  the  scribes  and  Pha- 
risees. 

7.  Belief  in  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
was  tmiversal.  They  were  believed  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine,  by  learned  and  unlearned,  by 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  It  appears,  too,  they  did  not 
believe  in  those  miracles  from  mere  report.  Tlie  fame 
of  them,  we  are  indeed  told,  was  spread  over  the  whole 
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country ;  but  the  effect  of  that  fame  at  first  was  not 
undoubting  belief,  but  an  ardent  curiosity  to  see  Jesus 
in  person,  and  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  wonderful  mi- 
racles ascribed  to  him.  They  accordingly  flocked  to 
him  from  all  quarters,  and  followed  him  from  one 
place  to  another ;  while  we  know  that  he  continued  to 
travel  through  every  part  of  Judea  and  Galilee  du- 
ring his  whole  ministry,  so  that  every  inhabitant  had 
opportunities  of  being  present,  and  of  seeing  and 
judging  for  himself.  Nor  must  we  suppose  that  all 
those  who  were  anxious  to  see  his  miracles,  were 
credulous  persons,  ready  to  yield  to  any  imposition ; 
for  here,  again,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  come  to  our 
aid,  who,  of  all  men,  were  undoubtedly  the  most  hostile 
to  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  They  were  sufficiently  acute 
to  examine  them,  and  never  permitted  their  examina- 
tions to  be  baffled  by  want  of  care,  watchfulness,  or 
exertion.  For  it  was  one  of  their  leading  passions  to 
wish  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Jesus ;  and  no- 
thing would  have  delighted  them  more  than  to  detect 
imposition  in  any  one  of  his  miracles.  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  a  single  scribe 
or  Pharisee  ever  denied  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  It  was  indeed  impossible.  No  man  denies 
the  existence  of  an  external  world,  or  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars.  Men  rrmst  believe  their  senses,  from 
the  very  constitution  of  their  nature ;  so  all  who  saw 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  believed  them,  and  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  doubt,  or  misbelieve,  or  deny  them. 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  object  or  purpose 
for  which  our  Saviour's  miracles  were  performed. 
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1 .  They  were  performed  to  prove  the  power  and 
immediate  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  God  of 
the  universe.  But  they  were  not  confined  to  this 
world ;  they  extended  to  the  unseen  regions,  to  the 
regions  beyond  the  grave.  For  thrice  when  death 
had  removed  the  spirit  from  its  lodgment  in  the  body, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  world  of  spirits,  Jesus,  by  his 
miracles,  brought  back  the  departed  spirit,  and 
lodged  it  again  in  its  former  tenement.  No  proof  is 
required  that  this  could  not  be  the  act  of  any  second- 
ary cause,  or  of  any  created  being ;  in  fine,  it  could 
be  the  act  of  Him  only  who  created  both  soul  and 
bodv ;  for  none  but  the  Creator  could  reunite  them. 

2.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  exhibit 
pure  benevolence,  as  well  as  almighty  power. 

It  was  impossible  for  imagination  to  have  conceived 
by  its  own  power  an  assemblage  of  so  many  kinds 
and  species,  and  varieties  of  benevolent  actions,  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  add  to  the  number  any  sort  of 
benevolent  action  which  had  been  omitted,  the  truth 
of  this  remark  would  evidently  appear.  It  is  to  be 
particularly  observed,  too,  that  while  blessings  innur 
merable  were  conveyed  by  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  no 
instances  that  could  be  conceived  of  a  contrary  nature 
can  be  mentioned  except  one,  the  herd  of  two  thousand 
swine  that  perished  in  the  sea. 

That  miracle,  then,  we  acknowledge,  as  an  instance 
in  which  the  power  of  Jesus  was  employed  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  owners  of  these  animals ;  for  the  blasting 
of  the  fig-tree  is  not  mentioned  as  injurious  to  the 
property  of  any  person.     It  was  a  matter  of  little 
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consequence.  But  the  loss  of  so  many  animals  cannot 
be  supposed  to  liave  been  small.  Without  entering 
on  the  question,  whether  that  miracle  might  be  in- 
tended by  Jesus  as  a  punishment  for  breaking  the  law 
of  Moses,  on  those  Jews  who  were  feeders  of  swine,  we 
shall  consider  the  miracle  as  intended  to  inflict  injury. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  in  judging  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  we  are  not  assisted  to  form  an  opinion  by 
the  eyangelists.  They  do  not  attribute  his  miracles 
to  benevolence ;  neither  do  they  inform  us  of  the  ob- 
ject  which  our  Saviour  had  in  view  in  making  this 
single  exception.  We  are  left  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  form  our  own  judgment  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  we  are  left  to  inquire,  to  consider,  and 
to  judge,  or  to  draw  conclusions,  respecting  the  works 
of  creation,  and  from  them  to  ascend  to  the  attributes 
and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  Whether  we  can  ex- 
plain this  exception  or  not,  the  general  conclusion 
which  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  the  other  miracles 
is  not  in  the  least  affected.  We  do  not,  then,  hesitate 
to  believe  and  to  say,  that  there  is  an  evident  display 
of  wisdom  in  this  exception.  For  after  our  Saviour 
had  performed  more  than  forty  miracles  of  benevo- 
lence (as  can  be  easily  shewn  by  particular  enumera- 
tion), which  were  sufficient  to  prove  beyond  question 
that  the  Being  by  whose  power  they  were  performed 
was  purely  benevolent,  it  might  be  expedient  or  ne- 
cessary to  shew,  that  the  same  Being,  though  per- 
fectly benevolent,  might,  for  reasons  not  known  to  us, 
think  proper  on  some  occasions  to  send  calamities, 
and  to  inflict  losses  on  individuals.  At  any  rate,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  case  referred  to  is  merely  a 
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single  exception  to  the  general  principle,  which  still 
remains,  that  the  Divine  Being,  the  author  of  the 
miracles,  is  a  purely  benevolent  Being. 

3.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  distinguished  by 
another  extraordinary  circumstance,  which  clearly^ 
marked  divine  wisdom  in  a  still  more  remarkable 
manner.  The  benevolent  miracles  were  also  intended 
and  employed  to  accomplish  a  second  object  of  pure 
benevolence,  but  of  a  higher,  and  more  valuable,  and 
more  lasting  nature ;  for,  while  the  first  and  imme- 
diate object  of  those  miracles  was  to  convey  blessings 
to  the  body,  the  second,  and  higher,  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject was  to  benefit  the  mind.  For  they  were  admi- 
rably fitted  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  con- 
science, to  excite  and  cherish  the  most  amiable 
affections,  and  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  invaluable 
habits.  Thus,  our  Saviour  displayed  heavenly  wis- 
dom in  employing  benevolent  means  to  accomplish 
benevolent  ends;  and  those  benevolent  ends  were 
meant  to  include  that  high  improvement  which  would 
qualify  man  for  honour,  and  glory,  and  immortal  life 
in  heaven. 

But,  in  order  that  such  beneficial  consequences 
should  flow  from  miracles,  it  was  necessary  that  an 
undoubting  belief  in  the  veracity  of  Jesus  should 
have  been  established.  Now,  veracity  depends  on 
the  moral  character,  and  we  determine  how  far  we 
can  confide  in  the  veracity  of  our  fellow-creatures  by 
a  knowledge  of  their  character  and  conduct. 

But  let  us  see  how  our  Saviour  stated  the  question. 
He  expressly  declared,  that  he  did  not  require  men 
to  believe  in  him  upon  his  own  testimony,  as  impos- 
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tors  are  obliged  to  do.  "  If  I  bear  wituess  of  my- 
self," he  said,  "  my  witness  is  not  true ;"  that  is,  not 
to  be  receiyed  as  true.  He  then  referred  to  the  testi- 
mony of  John  the  Baptist;  but  he  immediately  added, 
"  I  haye  greater  witness  (or  higher  testimony)  than 
that  of  John ;  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath 
giyen  me  to  finish  (perform),  the  same  works  that  I 
do,  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me." 

But  it  may  be  asked.  How  do  miracles  proye  that 
the  Father  had  sent  him?  Because  he  performed 
miracles,  as  Nicodemus  declared,  which  none  could 
do  unless  God  were  with  him.  Being  thus  commis- 
sioned as  an  ambassador  from  heayen,  miracles  were 
his  credentials,  and  fully  sufficient  to  proye  that 
whateyer  he  declared  in  the  name  of  God  must  be 
true,  and  that  whateyer  he  enjoined  by  the  same 
authority  must  be  obligatory.  Now,  faith  or  belief 
in  these  truths  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  and  of  all  those  habits  and  hopes 
which  connects  it  with  immortality. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  remark- 
ing the  wonderful  correspondence  in  character  of  the 
miracles  of  our  Sayiour  with  his  religion  and  personal 
character. 

The  religion  taught  by  him  was  fitted  to  confer  the 
greatest  blessings  on  the  human  race.  It  was  fitted 
to  enlighten,  to  eleyate,  and  to  enlarge,  their  under- 
standing, and  to  direct  it  to  the  most  excellent  and 
most  useful  subjects.  It  was  fitted  to  introduce  the 
highest  principles,  to  cherish  the  best  dispositions 
and  habits,  and  to  qualify  men  for  the  purest  and 
most  lasting  happiness.     Though  not  presented  in  a 
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systematic  form,  it  may  easily  be  exhibited  in  that 
form,  when  it  will  be  found  the  shortest,  and  simplest, 
and  plainest,  system  that  the  world  oyer  saw ;  and 
infinitely  superior  to  any  that  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  the  world  could  yet  produce.  For,  what  is 
truly  wonderful,  all  its  precepts  are  resolved  into  one 
principle,  love;  and  this  principle  includes,  with  a 
happy  precision,  our  duties  to  God  as  well  as  to  our 
neighbour.  In  what  a  beautiM  and  fascinating 
manner  is  this  principle  of  love  represented  !  The  ob- 
ject of  it  is  God;  and  Grod  is  love*  But  we  cannot  love 
God  unless  we  first  love  our  neighbour ;  and  we  can- 
not love  our  neighbour  unless  we  cherish  a  pure  and 
rational  love  to  ourselves,  t 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  while  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, as  given  to  the  Jews,  were  chiefly  ne- 
gative, because  fear  was  the  leading  principle  of  their 
religion,  the  precepts  enjoined  by  the  Lord  Jesus  are 
positive,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  amiable  and 
admirable  principle  of  love.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
superior  is  the  character  which  Christianity  is  in- 
tended and  fitted  to  form,  to  that  which  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  reason  is  evident:  As  the  plans 
of  God  are  progressive,  Christianity  was  intende4  for 
an  advanced  state. 

We  observed  that  the  personal  character  of  Jesus 
corresponds  with  the  miracles  which  he  performed. 
It  exhibits  human  nature  in  a  perfect  state,  without 
defect  in  understanding,  in  principles,  dispositions, 

*  1  John  iv.  8-20.  t  St  MaH.  xix.  19. 
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and  conduct ;  free  from  party  spirit,  free  from  super- 
stition and  bigotry,  even  in  an  age  and  among  a  people 
in  which  these  were  common ;  free  from  pride,  vanity, 
and  ambition;  though  his  iiiraculous  power  would 
have  enabled  Idin  to  gratify  all  these  beyond  measure. 

Our  Saviour  also  possessed  a  Diyine  nature  and 
character,  which  we  can  neither  describe  nor  conceive ; 
though  we  often  use  an  unbecoming  freedom  with 
them.  For  he  himself  hath  affirmed,  that  while  none 
knows  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the 
Son  may  reveal  him,  he  has  also  added  this  remark- 
able declaration,  which  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
"  None  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father."* 

To  sum  up  the  whole :  The  miracles  of  Jesus,  as  re- 
presented in  the  Gospels,  present  a  character  of  so 
extraordinary  a  kind  as  never  was  formed  by  the 
imagination  of  man,  and  which,  therefore,  never  could 
be  described  by  man,  except  from  a  real  original.  It 
is  indeed  a  Divine  character,  exhibiting  a  striking 
impression  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 
Let  it  be  observed  too,  that  the  evangelists  do  not 
point  out  any  of  those  striking  peculiarities,  in  the 
miracles  to  which  we  have  referred.  They  have  left 
us  to  the  independent  exercise  of  our  own  observation 
and  reflection,  just  as  much  as  when  we  employ  our- 
selves in  studying  the  works  of  God. 

There  is,  then,  what  we  might  justly  anticipate,  a 
close  coincidence  between  the  works  of  God  and  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and,  consequently  in  the  mode 
of  arguing  from  them ;  for  from  the  character  of  both 

*  St  Luke  X.  22. 
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as  effects,  we  ascend  to  the  character  of  the  cause. 
It  is  scarcely,- we  hope,  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
argument  appUes  equally  to  the  miracles  performed 
by  the  apostles,  which  were  necessary  to  prove  their 
Divine  commission. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  though  it 
was  requisite  to  review  the  argument  here  employed, 
taken  from  the  character  of  miracles  separately  from 
testimony,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  a  distinct  species 
of  evidence  from  testimony,  and  because,  without  a 
careful  examination,  its  full  value  could  not  be  justly 
estimated,  yet  every  Christian  will  acknowledge' that 
testimony  is  an  important  and  essential  evidence,  and 
will  confidently  hope  that  it  will  always  maintain  its 
own  place.  As  to  the  argument  itself,  it  is  so  obvious 
that  it  must  have  often  forced  itself  on  the  attention 
of  Christian  philosophers ;  for  it  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  part  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Chris^ 
tianity. 


LECTURE  XI. 

PART  I. 

JESUS  PERFORMS  VARIOUS  MIRACLES. 
St  Luke  iv,  33. 


Contents  : — Our  Saviour's  manner  of  teaching. — Cures  a  demoniac. 
— ^Meaning  of  the  word  demon. — ^Effect  of  the  miracle.*— Jesus 
cures  a  fever.*— Jesus  sometimes  solicited  to  perform  miracles. — 
Sometimes  he  required  a  profession  of  faith  towards  himself. — 
Many  sick  persons  brought  to  Jesus. — Jesus  retires  for  prajer. — 
Publishes  the  good  tidings. — Inferences. 

Our  Saviour  had  just  left  Nazareth,  where  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  was  first  received  was  speedily 
converted  into  the  most  virulent  fury  and  outrage. 
So  violent  was  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Na- 
zareth, that  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  his  escape, 
for  their  object  was  evidently  to  put  him  to  death, 
From  Nazareth  he  came  to  Capernaum,  situated  on 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  there,  as  his  custom  was,  he 
attended  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath,  and  taught. 

From  various  passages,  it  appears,  there  were  re- 
markable peculiarities  in  our  Saviour's  mode  of  teach- 
ing, which  struck  the  people  with  astonishment.  In 
the  common  translation  it  is  indeed  said  that  it  was 
his  doctrine*  at  which  the  people  were  astonished ;  but 
the  word  rendered  doctrine,  signifies  also  manner  of 
teaching  ;  and  that  such  is  the  meaning  here,  is  evi- 
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dent  from  what  is  added,  that  he  taught  with  autJiority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes ;  or  as  it  is  in  Matthew^s  Gos- 
pel, ''  as  one  having  authority.'^'*  It  is  proper  to  in- 
quire into  the  precise  meaning  of  these  phrases.  We 
have  indeed  no  distinct  account  of  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing adopted  by  the  scribes,  who  seem  to  have  been  the 
established  teachers ;  but  as  we  know  their  instruc- 
tions consisted  chiefly  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
they  must  of  necessity  have  quoted  those  traditions, 
or  referred  to  them  in  their  discourses.  Now,  we  see 
that  our  Saviour  never  referred  to  traditions,  nor 
gave  them  any  value.  This  is  one  evident  distinction. 
Another  is  also  obvious.  He  asserted  or  denied, 
commanded  or  prohibited,  pronounced  or  threatened, 
like  one  who  possessed  a  right  or  authority  in  him- 
self. This  peculiarity  in  our  Saviour's  mode  of  teach- 
ing corresponded  with  his  Divine  character,  and  with 
the  dignity  of  his  rank  and  office.  No  other  mode 
would  have  been  consistent  with  these.  Accordingly, 
in  the  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount,  this  is  the  plan 
which  he  pursues :  Blessed,  or  happy,  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart ; 
and  then  promises  a  corresponding  reward  to  each 
species  of  character.  In  stating  these,  he  appeals  to 
no  evidence  nor  authority,  but  rests  the  truth  of  what 
he  says  on  his  own  knowledge  or  wisdom  and  veracity. 
When  again  questioned  respecting  the  nature  or 
source  of  his  authority,  he  makes  a  reference  to  his 
miracles :  ^^  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  em« 
powered  me  to  perform ;  the  works  themselves  which 
I  do,  testify  for  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me,'' 
as  the  words  may  be  rendered. 
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Again,  when  making  additions  to  the  moral  law, 
he  spoke  in  his  own  name  and  by  his  own  authority. 
Thus,  '*'  Ye  haye  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  ancients, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  but  /  8ay  unto  you,  Whosoeyer 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be 
obnoxious  to  the  judges,"  &c.  Again,  "  Ye  haye 
heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou  shalt  loye  thy  neigh- 
bour and  hate  thine  enemy ;  but  /  say  unto  you,  Loye 
your  enemies." 

Thus,  then,  when  it  is  said,  Jesus  ^^  taught  with  au- 
thority, and  not  as  the  scribes,"  we  see  the  meaning  is, 
that  he  did  not  rest  the  truth,  and  importance,  and 
propriety  of  his  instructions  on  the  understanding  or 
judgment  of  men ;  but,  as  a  person  diyinely  commis- 
sioned, he  declared  the  will  of  God,  and  referred  to 
his  miracles  as  an  infallible  proof  of  his  Biyine  au- 
thority. 

We  are  next  presented  with  the  narratiye  of  cer- 
tain miracles  which  Jesus  performed  in  Capernaum. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
are  proofs  of  Divine  power  and  benevolence.  They 
are  also  proofs  of  perfect  wisdom ;  for  perfect  wisdom 
consists  in  selecting  the  best  means  for  accomplishing 
good  ends.  Now,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  means 
could  be  better  adapted  than  miracles  for  displaying 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  or  for  producing  the 
deepest  conviction.  It  was  requisite  that  the  proof 
should  be  equally  adapted  to  the  untaught  peasant 
as  to  the  enlightened  philosopher.  For  the  unlearned, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  plain,  striking  and 
decisive ;  that  it  should  consist  of  a  single  step,  and 
that  its  operation  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  should 
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bo  as  instantaneous  as  the  cure  was  on  the  body  of 
the  persons  who  were  restored  to  health  by  miracle. 
For  the  sake  of  the  inquisitive  and  the  prejudiced 
scholar,  it  was  necessary  that  the  proof  of  miracles 
should  bear  the  most  rigid,  the  most  scrupulous,  the 
most  captious  examination.  Such  were  the  miracles 
of  Jesus.  They  are  proofs  not  only  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  Divine  power,  but  of  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence ;  for  they  are  wise  and  benevolent  means  for 
attaining  a  most  benevolent  end ;  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  most  vigorous,  as  well  as  the 
weakest  understanding ;  so  that  every  man  of  can- 
dour can,  without  hesitation,  say  of  them,  *''  They 
are  the  works  of  God." 

The  first  miracle  which  is  here  recorded,  is  the 
curing  of  a  demoniac,  or  person  possessed  with  a  de- 
mon ;  for  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures 
no  devil  is  mentioned  but  one,  who  is  also  denomi- 
nated the  Old  Serpent,  and  Satan,  and  also  the  Prince 
of  this  world.  This  evil  being  is  represented  as 
having  followers,  but  they  are  never  called  devils, 
but  angels  or  messengers.  In  most  of  the  passages 
where  devils  are  mentioned  in  our  translation,  the 
original  word  is  demons.  Now  the  word  demon  is 
usually  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote 
an  evil  being,  or  a  heathen  god;  and  according  to 
Josephus,  it  means  the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  bad  man. 
Thus  also,  according  to  the  Apostle  James,  ^^  the  de- 
mons (not  devils)  believe,  and  tremble."  The  Apostle 
Paul  forbade  the  Corinthians  to  sacrifice  to  demons, 
that  is,  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  who  were  all 
supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  dead  men,  but  raised  to  the 
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rank  of  gods  after  their  death  by  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  has  the 
Church  of  Bome,  by  its  own  authority,  canonized  its 
favourites,  or  declared  them  saints,  that  is,  holy  be- 
ings, to  whom  it  is  said  to  be  lawful  and  beneficial  to 
ofifer  prayers. 

Respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  demoniac^  or 
person  possessed  with  demons,  there  are  two  opinions. 
The  first  and  most  common  opinion  is,  that  evil  spirits 
or  demons  entered  the  bodies  of  men,  and  produced 
those  violent  efiects  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pels. The  second  opinion  is,  that  among  the  Jews, 
it  was  believed  that  certain  diseases  were  caused  by 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  sacred  his- 
torians adopted  the  language  in  common  use,  without 
meaning  either  to  sanction  or  contradict  the  opinion. 
But  as  the  controversy  upon  this  subject  would  lead 
us  into  a  long  train  of  discussion,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  Christian  faith  or  obedience,  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  enter  upon  it.  Both  opinions 
agree  in  allowing  that  the  persons  said  to  be  possessed 
with  demons  were  afiected  with  real  diseases,  and 
that  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour,  consisted 
in  the  exercise  of  Divine  power,  which  efiectually  re- 
moved those  diseases.  They  difier  merely  respecting 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  miracle  was  powerful. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  miracle  of  Jesus  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Capernaum  were  witnesses ;  for  we 
are  informed  in  John's  Gospel  (iv.  47),  that  he  had 
previously  cured  of  a  fever  the  son  of  an  officer  be- 
longing to  Herod's  court,  and  also  in  Matthew's  Gos- 
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pel  that  he  had  cured  a  centurion's  servant  of  palsy. 
But  it  was  evidently  the  first  time  that  the  people  of 
Capernaum  had  seen  devils  or  demons  ejected,  and 
the  person  possessed  with  them  completely  cured. 
For  they  said,  "  What  meaneth  this  ?  What  new 
teaching  is  this  ?  For  he  commandeth  with  autho- 
rity even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  obey  him." 
The  amazement  which  they  felt  and  exhibited  is  a 
proof  that  they  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  miracle. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  af- 
flicted person.  They  heard  the  command  of  Jesus, 
and  they  instantly  marked  the  complete  change  which 
took  place  from  a  state  of  disease  to  perfect  health. 
This  miracle  was  followed  by  so  high  a  degree  of  ad- 
miration that  the  fame  of  it  was  speedily  diffused 
through  the  whole  province  of  Galilee. 

The  second  miracle  here  recorded  was  the  cure  of 
a  fever.  Jesus,  with  his  attendants,  James  and  John, 
Peter  and  Andrew,  left  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum, 
and  entered  the  house  of  Peter.  It  happened  that 
Peter's  wife's  mother  was  at  that  time  confined  by  a 
fever.  Jesus  was  solicited  to  restore  her  to  health. 
He  immediately  took  her  by  the  hand,  rebuked  the 
fever,  and  it  instantly  left  her.  Here  was  a  complete 
and  instantaneous  change  from  a  state  of  sickness  to 
a  state  of  health,  which  was  easily  discernible  by  the 
senses.  The  burning  heat  was  stayed, — ^the  weak- 
ness and  oppression  were  removed, — the  strength  and 
hue  of  health  were  restored, — the  invalid  rose  from 
her  bed  of  sickness,  and  prepared  an  entertainment 
for  her  benefactor. 

1.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  thirty-eighth  verse  of  this 
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chapter,  that  Jesus  was  requested  to  perform  this  cure. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  while  he  performed  many  mi- 
racles in  consequence  of  solicitation,  he  performed 
many  others  on  persons  to  whom  he  was  unknown, 
and  who,  of  course,  had  not  requested  his  Divine  as- 
sistance. In  about  twenty  of  the  miracles  recorded, 
no  solicitation  is  mentioned.  As  examples,  we  may 
produce  the  case  of  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  who  had  been  thirty-eight  years  unable  to 
walk ;  and  the  man  bom  blind,  whose  case  is  fully 
related  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  Be- 
sides these,  we  may  notice  those  miracles  which  did 
not  refer  to  diseases,  as  the  turning  of  water  into 
wine,  feeding  multitudes,  calming  a  storm,  and  re- 
storing three  persons  from  the  dead.  In  these  cases 
no  solicitation  could  be  made,  because  it  was  not 
known  that  Jesus  possessed  the  power  requisite,  till 
it  was  actually  exercised.  But  his  reputation  for 
performing  miraculous  cures  was  speedily  blazoned 
far  and  wide ;  and  multitudes  flocked  to  him  with  the 
fullest  confidence  that  he  had  the  power  of  removing 
every  species  of  malady. 

2.  On  some  occasions,  when  the  aid  of  his  miracu- 
lous power  was  solicited,  he  required,  before  perform- 
ing the  cure,  a  profession  of  belief,  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  power.  Thus,  when  two  blind  men 
followed  him,  crying,  "  Son  of  David,  have  pity  upon 
us,"  Jesus  said,  "  Do  ye  believe  that  I  can  do  this  ? 
They  answered.  Yea,  Lord  (or.  Yes,  Master).  Then 
he  touched  their  eyes,  saying.  Be  it  unto  you  according 
to  your  faith."  Immediately  their  eyes  were  opened. 
By  thus  requiring  an  acknowledgment  of  their  faith  in 
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his  power,  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  miracles,  which  was  to  impress  them  with 
faith  in  his  Divine  rank  and  mission,  and  thus,  while 
bodily  distempers  were  removed,  the  mind  might  be  en- 
lightened, regulated,  and  improved,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

The  miraculous  cures  which  Jesus  had  performed 
on  the  sabbath,  one  of  them  publicly  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  the  other  in  Peter's  house,  were  quickly 
reported  through  every  part  of  Capernaum.*  Accord- 
ingly, at  sunset,  when,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish  com- 
putation, the  sabbath  ended,  all  the  sick,  and  all  the 
demoniacs  in  the  city  were  brought  to  Peter's  house 
to  be  cured,  while  the  inhabitants,  anxious  to  see  the 
wonderful  Prophet,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  his  miracles, 
were  assembled  at  the  door.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  whole  assemblage  were  highly  delighted  on  this 
occasion, — ^the  sick  with  the  removal  of  the  distempers 
that  had  afflicted  them,  and  the  healthy  with  the 
Divine  power  and  goodness  which  Jesus  displayed. 
Not  only  all  the  sick  that  were  brought  were  cured, 
but  they  are  expressly  said  by  Mark  to  have  been 
many,  though  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  precise  number,  nor  to  distinguish  the  various 
diseases  by  name.  Yet,  however  numerous,  and  how- 
ever various  or  inveterate  they  might  be,  they  were 
cured  effectually  by  a  single  touch  or  a  single  word. 
We  see  here  that  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  magnify  the  power  of  Jesus,  or  to  relate 
minutely  all  the  miracles  which  he  performed.  They 
present  us  with  a  few  specimens  ;  they  inform  us  that 
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speaking,  he  said  to  Simon,  ^^  Launch  out  into  deep 
water,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught."    Simon 
answered,  "Master,  we  have  toiled  all  night,  and 
haye  caught  nothing ;  nevertheless,  at  thy  word  I  will 
let  down  the  net."  Having,  accordingly,  spread  their 
net,  they  enclosed  such  a  multitude  of  fishes,  that  the 
net  began  to  break;  and  they  beckoned  to  their 
companions  in  the  other  boat  to  come  and  help  them. 
And  they  came  and  laded  both  the  boats,  so  that  they 
were  near  sinking.     When  Simon  Peter  saw  this,  he 
threw  himself  at  Jesus'  knees,  crying  "  Depart  from 
me,  Lord ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man."  For  the  draught  of 
fishes  which  they  had  taken  had  filled  him  and  all  his 
companions   with  terror ;  particularly  James   and 
John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  were  Simon's  partners. 
And  Jesus  said  to  Simon,  "  Fear  not,  henceforth  thou 
shalt  catch  men.     And  having  drawn  their  fishing- 
vessels  to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him." 
Before  considering  the  circumstances  attending  the 
miracle,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  plain,  unosten- 
tatious manner  in  which  the  facts  are  narrated.     No 
attempt  is  made  by  the  sacred  writer  to  surprise  or 
astonish  the  reader,  to  embellish  the  narration,  or  to 
magnify  the  wonderful  power  by  which  the  miracle 
was  performed.    It  is  not  even  called  a  miracle.    We 
are  left  to  judge  of  it  by  a  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  and  by  the  effects  which  it  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  fishermen  who  were  eye-witnesses. 

I.  Let  us  next,  then,  consider  more  particularly 
this  wonderful  draught  of  fishes. 

II.  Inquire   into  our  Saviour's  reasons  for  per- 
forming it. 
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III.  Consider  what  useful  inferences  we  may  draw 
from  the  whole  subject. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  circumstances  attending  this 
extraordinary  action. 

1.  There  is  a  prediction  of  our  Sayiour  implied  in 
his  words,  that  by  casting  their  nets  they  would  be 
successful.  "  Let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught," 
when  said  by  one  who  wrought  miracles,  would  be 
understood  to  intimate  certainty  of  success  rather 
than  'inei^e  trial. 

2.  We  have  the  assurance  of  Peter,  that  he  and  his 
companions  had  been  engaged  the  whole  night  without 
success.  Hence  we  see  that  there  was  a  conyiction 
in  the  mind  of  Peter  that  there  were  no  fishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vessel.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
conviction,  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  slightest 
intimation  from  one  whom  he  so  highly  respected. 
This  is  conveyed  in  these  words,  "  Nevertheless,  at 
thy  word  I  wiU  let  down  the  net." 

3.  The  number  of  the  fishes  enclosed  in  the  net  en- 
dangered its  breaking ;  the  usual  number  of  persons 
were  unable  to  draw  it;  and  when  the  nets  were 
emptied,  not  into  one  but  into  two  vessels,  the  weight 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  sink  them.  Now,  as  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Peter  that  there  were  no  fishes 
in  that  part  of  the  lake  a  little  before,  therefore  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  the  only  explanation  possible, 
that  the  command  or  rather  will  of  Jesus  assembled 
the  fishes  in  one  place  from  the  other  parts  of  the  lake. 

4.  That  this  was  a  miracle  in  the  opinion  of  Peter 
and  the  other  fishermen,  there  can  be  no  doubt.   The 
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CHRIST'S  MANNER  OF  TEACHING. 


There  arc  various  important  circumstances,  which, 
though  not,  strictly  speaking,  included  under  the 
view  which  we  have  taken,  yet  they  are  so  closely 
connected  with  our  Saviour's  manner  of  teaching, 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  them  over,  espe- 
cially as  they  display  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  wis- 
dom which  always  distinguished  his  instructions. 

Jesus  omits  many  things.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
for  granted  that  some  important  truths  and  duties  were 
well  known  to  his  hearers.  For  example,  that  there 
is  a  God,  that  some  actions  are  right  and  some  wrong, 
and  that  all  the  Jews  knew  this.  He  also  spoke  of 
a  future  state,  as  a  doctrine  believed  and  known.  In- 
deed, his  great  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  omit 
what  was  known  and  observed,  and  to  dwell  on  things 
not  previously  known,  or  not  observed.  Thus  he 
gave  few  precepts  respecting  the  First  Table  of  the 
law,  except  to  love  God,  and  to  enjoin  the  duty  of 
prayer.  But  as  the  love  of  God  could  not  be  success- 
fully inculcated  till  the  goodness  of  God  was  fully 
understood,  our  Saviour  explained  and  illustrated 
that  attribute  in  a  most  instructive  manner. 

I.  We  proceed,  then,  to  observe,  that  the  precepts 
of  Jesus  are  not  particular,  but  general. 
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Jesus  were  intended  to  produce  faith  in  him ;  faith 
not  only  in  his  power,  but  faith  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness.  For  most  of  them  were  not  only  miracles 
of  power,  but  miracles  of  mercy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  miracle  was  specially  intended  for  the 
conviction  of  fishermen ;  for  it  was  adapted  to  their 
situation  and  mode  of  thinking,  and  to  the  business 
with  which  they  were  best  acquainted.  None  but  fish- 
ermen residing  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  lake, 
and  who  were  conversant  with  the  difficulties  and 
vicissitudes  attending  this  occupation,  could  fiilly  ap- 
preciate the  miracle.  They  had  often  thrown  out  their 
nets,  had  toiled,  and  toiled  in  vain ;  and  even  at  their 
greatest  success  they  had  never  met  with  a  draught 
so  wonderful.  Hence  the  loaded  vessels  were  no 
sooner  observed,  than  instantly  these  worthy  men 
rose  from  the  efiect  to  the  cause,  and  were  convinced 
that  it  was  the  efiect  of  Almighty  power,  and  that 
Jesus  was  the  mighty  agent  by  which  that  power 
had  been  exercised.  The  miracle,  then,  was  admi- 
rably fitted  to  strike  the  minds  of  these  four  fisher- 
men with  full  conviction.  So  that  when  Jesus  called 
them  to  be  his  attendants,  they  were  instantly  ready 
to  obey  and  follow  him. 

2.  By  performing  such  a  miracle,  he  displayed  his 
power  over  the  sea,  and  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea.  But  it^was  never  repeated,  except  once  after 
his  resurrection  ;  thus  teaching  his  disciples  that  they 
were  not,  though  engaged  in  his  service,  to  expect  to 
be  suppoi*ted  by  supernatural  means,  and  that  miracles 
were  not  to  l>e  performed  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the 
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conyiction  and  faith  of  those  who  did  not  previously 
believe  in  Jesus. 

III.  Let  us,  lastly,  consider  what  useful  inferences 
we  may  draw  from  this  subjert. 

1.  This  miracle  shews  us,  that  the  humble  state  in 
which  Jesus  appeared  was  voluntary.  For  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  he  who  could  at  his  pleasure  assemble  the 
fishes  of  the  deep  in  one  place,  could  as  easily  supply 
himself  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  followers, 
not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  all  the  com- 
forts, luxuries,  and  gratifications  of  life.  But  as  he 
came  to  teach  men  that  piety,  benevolence,  and  rec- 
titude, are  the  proper  qualifications  for  true  dignity 
and  happiness,  so  he  has  graciously  shewn,  by  his 
own  example,  that  the  highest  qualities  may  exist  in 
the  absence  of  wealth,  grandeur,  and  worldly  power. 

2.  Those  miracles  which  may  be  called  miracles  of 
wisdom,  rather  than  of  mercy,  were  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  understanding  and  situation  of  individuals, 
and  fitted  to  produce  a  strong  conviction  in  their 
minds.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  then,  may 
be  called  a  miracle  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  power. 

3.-  If  we  examine  this  miracle  as  the  apostles  did, 
it  will  fill  us  with  astonishment,  it  will  strengthen  our 
faith,  and  will  lead  us  to  follow  Him  with  the  same 
sincerity,  the  same  confidence,  the  same  unalterable 
steadiness,  and  the  same  benefit,  as  his  apostles  did. 
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JOURNEY  OP  JB8US  THROUGH  GALILEE. 
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Contents  : — Jesus  delivers  two  discourses,  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
and  the  sermon  on  the  plain. — Jesus  preferred  usefulness  to  no- 
velty— ^And  thus  gave  a  valuable  test  to  character. — ^Duration  of 
our  Lord's  ministry. — Jesus  cures  leprosy. — Reason  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  injunction  to  the  man  that  had  been  cured. — Observations. 

In  the  journey  which  our  Saviour  made  through 
Galilee,  we  are  told  that  he  visited  all  the  syna- 
gogues. Now  Galilee  was  extensive,  well  cultivated, 
and  fruitful,  and  abounded  in  towns  and  villages, 
which  contained  a  yery  great  popnlation.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  synagogues  must  therefore  have  been  con- 
siderable; and  if  Jesus  visited  them  all,  the  time 
occupied  in  his  progress  must  have  been  proportion- 
ally great.  Nothing  is,  however,  said  in  Scripture  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  its  duration. 

But  though  we  cannot  determine  the  precise  time 
which  our  Saviour  employed  in  his  journey  through 
Galilee,  we  learn  some  interesting  facts  respecting 
him  on  that  occasion ;  for  example,  we  discover  that 
it  was  during  that  progress  he  delivered  the  cele- 
brated discourse,  commonly  called  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Thus,  we  read  in  Matthew's  Gospel  (chap, 
viii.)  that  it  was  immediately  after  he  came  down  from 
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siderable  proportion  of  the  audience  to  get  within 
hearing.  He  then  thought  it  expedient  to  go  on 
board  one  of  the  fishing-vessels,  in  order  to  address 
the  people,  who  took  their  station  along  the  shore. 

3.  A  third  reason  is  suggested  by  Mark's  Gos- 
pel, chap.  iii.  9,  10 :  "  And  he  spake  to  his  disciples, 
that  a  small  ship  should  wait  on  him,  because  of  the 
multitude,  lest  they  should  throng  him.  For  he  had 
healed  many,  insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon  him 
for  to  touch  Aim,  as  many  as  had  plagues."  From 
these  words  it  appears,  that  the  motive  which  in- 
duced many  diseased  persons  to  press  upon  our  Sa- 
viour, was  the  superstitious  opinion  that  there  was 
a  virtue  in  his  person,  independent  of  his  voli- 
tion, sufficient  to  cure  any  individual  who  touched 
him.  Our  Saviour,  desiring  to  counteract  this  false, 
superstitious  notion,  and  to  render  it  impossible  to 
act  upon  it,  removed  from  the  crowd,  and  went 
aboard  a  vessel.  He  thus  anticipated  and  refuted  the 
false  idea,  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  ever 
existed  in  mere  matter,  even  though  connected  with 
a  living  body;  therefore,  such  power  could  never 
exist  in  relics  or  images. 

Before  Jesus  had  selected  any  persons  to  be  his 
constant  attendants,  one  day,  while  standing  near  the 
lake,  he  saw  two  fishermen,  namely,  Simon  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  and  near  them  James  and  John,  re- 
pairing  their  nets.  It  is  necessary  here  to  observe, 
that  this  was  not  our  Saviour's  first  interview  with 
Peter  and  Andrew;  for  it  appears,  from  John's 
Gospel,*  that  Andrew,  and  probably  Peter  also,  had 

*  St  John  i.  35. 
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been  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  Jesus  had  for- 
merly met  with  both  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  in  attendance  on  John. 
John  even  had  pointed  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  to 
Andrew ;  and  Andrew  immediately  conmiunicated  the 
joyful  tidings  to  his  brother,  and  then  conducted  him 
to  Jesus.  And  Jesus,  looking  on  him,  said,  "  Thou 
art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona ;  thou  shalt  be  called  Ce- 
phas *y'*  a  name  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  Petei* 
in  Greek,  and  rock  in  English. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  Saviour  had  previously 
met  with  James  and  John.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Peter  and  Andrew  had  recounted  to  their  two 
friends  and  partners  the  important  information  of 
John  the  Baptist,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  added  a  distinct  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  interview  between  Jesus  and 
themselves.  We  may  be  assured  that  a  lively  im- 
pression was  left  on  the  minds  of  the  four  fishermen, 
and  that  they  would  count  it  a  high  honour  to  be 
permitted  to  attend  one  who  they  expected  would  de- 
clare himself  the  Messiah,  and  would  perform  every 
thing  that  the  Jews  looked  for  from  that  illustrious 
Personage. 

In  the  Gospels  by  Matthew  and  Mark  there  are 
some  things  omitted  on  this  occasion  which,  fortu- 
nately, are  supplied  by  Luke.  While  standing  by  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  a  great  multitude  surrounded  Jesus, 
anxious  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  Seeing  two  boats 
aground,  he  entered  one  of  them,  which  belonged  to 
Simon,  and  desired  him  to  put  it  off  a  little  from  the 
land.    He  then  taught  the  people.    After  he  had  done 
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speaking,  he  said  to  Simon,  ^^  Launch  out  into  deep 
water,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught."  Simon 
answered,  "Master,  we  have  toiled  all  night,  and 
have  caught  nothing ;  nevertheless,  at  thy  word  I  will 
let  down  the  net."  Having,  accordingly,  spread  their 
net,  they  enclosed  such  a  multitude  of  fishes,  that  the 
net  began  to  break;  and  they  beckoned  to  their 
companions  in  the  other  boat  to  come  and  help  them. 
And  they  came  and  laded  both  the  boats,  so  that  they 
were  near  sinking.  When  Simon  Peter  saw  this,  he 
threw  himself  at  Jesus'  knees,  crying  **  Depart  from 
me.  Lord ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man."  For  the  draught  of 
fishes  which  they  had  taken  had  filled  him  and  all  his 
companions  with  terror ;  particularly  James  and 
John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  were  Simon's  partners. 
And  Jesus  said  to  Simon,  ^^  Fear  not,  henceforth  thou 
Shalt  catch  men.  And  having  drawn  their  fishing- 
vessels  to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him." 

Before  considering  the  circumstances  attending  the 
miracle,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  plain,  unosten- 
tatious manner  in  which  the  facts  are  narrated.  No 
attempt  is  made  by  the  sacred  writer  to  surprise  or 
astonish  the  reader,  to  embellish  the  narration,  or  to 
magnify  the  wonderful  power  by  which  the  miracle 
was  performed.  It  is  not  even  called  a  miracle.  We 
are  left  to  judge  of  it  by  a  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  and  by  the  effects  which  it  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  fishermen  who  were  eye-witnesses. 

I.  Let  us  next,  then,  consider  more  particularly 
this  wonderful  draught  of  fishes. 

IT.  Inquire  into  our  Saviour's  reasons  for  per- 
forming it. 
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III.  Consider  what  useful  inferences  we  may  draw 
from  the  whole  subject. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  circumstances  attending  this 
extraordinary  action. 

1.  There  is  a  prediction  of  our  Saviour  implied  in 
his  words,  that  by  casting  their  nets  they  would  be 
successful.  "  Let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught," 
when  said  by  one  who  wrought  miracles,  would  be 
understood  to  intimate  certaifUy  of  success  rather 
than  incite  trial, 

2.  We  have  the  assurance  of  Peter,  that  he  and  his 
companions  had  been  engaged  the  whole  night  without 
success.  Hence  we  see  that  there  was  a  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  Peter  that  there  were  no  fishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vessel.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
conviction,  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  slightest 
intimation  from  one  whom  he  so  highly  respected. 
This  is  conveyed  in  these  words,  "  Nevertheless,  at 
thy  word  I  wiU  let  down  the  net." 

3.  The  number  of  the  fishes  enclosed  in  the  net  en- 
dangered its  breaking ;  the  usual  number  of  persons 
were  unable  to  draw  it;  and  when  the  nets  were 
emptied,  not  into  one  but  into  two  vessels,  the  weight 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  sink  them.  Now,  as  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Peter  that  there  were  no  fishes 
in  that  part  of  the  lake  a  little  before,  therefore  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  the  only  explanation  possible, 
that  the  command  or  rather  will  of  Jesus  assembled 
the  fishes  in  one  place  from  the  other  parts  of  the  lake. 

4.  That  this  was  a  miracle  in  the  opinion  of  Peter 
and  the  other  fishermen,  there  can  be  no  doubt.   The 
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flneDced  by  love  in  our  behaviour  to  our  neighbour, 
could  we  not  easily  try  the  question  by  asking  our- 
selves, Have  we  paid  a  sacred  regard  to  the  health, 
property,  character,  and  happiness,  of  our  neighbour  ? 
Have  we  been  as  careful  not  to  injure  these  as  we 
would  be  not  to  injure  our  own  ?  Again,  Have  we 
endeavoured  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power  to  our 
neighbour  ?  If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  put  these 
questions  strictly,  and  to  answer  them  without  at- 
tempting to  deceive  ourselves,  we  should  find  out  our 
real  character,  and  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct 
conception  of  it  than  we  ever  do  of  our  neighbour's. 

Upon  the  whole,  by  studying  our  Saviour's  method 
of  teaching,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  important  conclu- 
sions, that  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  human  nature 
as  it  is,  with  all  its  imperfections.  It  exhibits  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  understanding  of  man ;  for  the 
precepts  are  addressed  to  it,  and  may  be  easily  under- 
stood by  all.  It  displays  a  knowledge  of  the  memory 
of  man,  and  is  wonderfully  adjusted  to  its  weakness ; 
for  the  precepts  are  few  in  number,  and  expressed  in 
the  fewest  words  possible.  It  is  adapted  to  the  moral 
nature  of  man ;  for  it  contains  no  imaginary  duties, 
no  superstition,  no  casuistry,  no  permission  to  tamper 
with  our  duty  and  our  conscience.  It  is  fitted  for 
real  life,  for  the  situation  and  employments  of  man ; 
for  the  rules  prescribed  are  such  rules  as  man  wanted, 
being  easily  applied  to  practice,  and  tending  to  fit  men 
for  honour,  and  glory,  and  immortality. 

Thus  Christ's  method  of  teaching,  as  it  displays 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the 
duties  which  correspond  to  that  nature,  is  an  addi- 
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tional  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Thus,  also,  it  presents  to  us  the  simplest  and 
most  attractive  views  of  duty,  such  as  should  be  uni- 
versally admired,  as  well  as  easily  understood,  and 
as  may  safely  and  beneficially  be  applied  to  practice 
every  day  of  our  life. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

MIRACULOUS  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES  AT  THE  LAKE  OF  GALILEE. 

St  Luke  v.  1-11. 


Contents  : — Chief  reeidenoe  of  Jesus  near  the  lake  of  Galilee. — ^Pro- 
bable reasons  for  this. — Interyiew  of  Jesus  with  Simon  and  others. 
Miraculous  draught  of  fishes. — Remarkable  circumstances  connected 
with  the  miracle. — ^Probable  reasons  for  performing  the  miracle. — 
Inferences. 


From  an  attentive  comparison  of  the  four  Gospels, 
we  find  that  our  Saviour,  during  his  ministry,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Galilee,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  called  also  the  sea 
of  Galilee  and  lake  of  Tiberias.  This  lake,  for  it  is 
fresh  water,  is  extremely  beautifxd,  and  has  been  much 
admired  by  travellers.  It  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
miles  in  length,  and  five  or  six  broad.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  high  mountains,  and  on  the  western 
shore,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  enlivened  by 
a  great  number  of  towns  and  villages.  One  of  these 
was  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  often  resided. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  actions  of 
Jesus,  we  have  an  advantage  which  we  do  not  possess 
when  we  investigate  the  actions  of  mere  men.  Mere 
men  are  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  motives, 
sometimes  apparently  not  consistent  with  one  another, 
and  not  always  distinguished  for  purity,  or  connected 
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with  wisdom.  But  all  the  actions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  those  which  may  appear  of  inferior  cousequence, 
we  are  assured  were  dictated  by  benevolence,  and  re- 
gulated by  wisdom.  Here,  then,  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  study  not  merely  the  great  actions  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  those  also  which  may  appear  of  less  im- 
portance, since  we  may  justly  expect  that  every  single 
action  may  be  traced  to  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  is 
true,  finite  and  imperfect  beings,  as  we  are,  may  mis- 
take the  reasons  of  particular  actions  of  Jesus,  or  we 
may  be  unable  to  state  all  the  reasons,  yet  the  study  of 
the  actions  of  Jesus  may  be  so  beneficial  to  ourselves 
that  we  shall  be  justified  in  making  the  attempt,  if  we 
do  it  with  sufficient  reverence,  and  ascribe  no  reasons 
to  him  but  what  appear  consistent  with  perfect  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  or  are  suggested  by  the  sacred 
historians.  After  making  these  observations  we  may 
inquire.  Why  did  our  Saviour  chiefly  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ? 

1.  A  great  part  of  the  population  of  Galilee  seems 
to  have  inhabited  the  towns  which  stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  These  towns  were 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  where  an  au- 
dience could  at  all  times  be  easily  obtained.  Besides, 
when  our  Saviour  had  occasion  to  remove  from  one  of 
these  towns  to  another,  the  removal  was  easily  made 
in  a  fishing-vessel  by  water. 

2.  A  second  reason  is  suggested  by  St  Luke,  in  chap. 
V.  1.  On  many  occasions,  indeed,  we  are  assured  that 
great  multitudes  assembled  to  see  and  to  hear  him ; 
but  it  is  insinuated  here,  that  the  crowd  was  so  nume- 
rous and  extended,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  con- 
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siderable  proportion  of  the  audience  to  get  within 
hearing.  He  then  thought  it  expedient  to  go  on 
board  one  of  the  fishing-vessels,  in  order  to  address 
the  people,  who  took  their  station  along  the  shore. 

3.  A  third  reason  is  suggested  by  Mark's  Gos- 
pel, chap.  iii.  9,  10 :  ^^  And  he  spake  to  his  disciples, 
that  a  small  ship  should  wait  on  him,  because  of  the 
multitude,  lest  they  should  throng  him.  For  he  had 
healed  many,  insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon  him 
for  to  tcmch  him^  as  many  as  had  plagues.''  From 
these  words  it  appears,  that  the  motive  which  in- 
duced many  diseased  persons  to  press  upon  our  Sa- 
viour, was  the  superstitious  opinion  that  there  was 
a  vu^iue  in  his  person,  independent  of  his  voli- 
tion^ sufficient  to  cure  any  individual  who  touched 
him.  Our  Saviour,  desiring  to  counteract  this  false, 
superstitious  notion,  and  to  render  it  impossible  to 
act  upon  it,  removed  from  the  crowd,  and  went 
aboard  a  vessel.  He  thus  anticipated  and  refuted  the 
false  idea,  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  ever 
existed  in  mere  matter,  even  though  connected  with 
a  living  body;  therefore,  such  power  could  never 
exist  in  relics  or  images. 

Before  Jesus  had  selected  any  persons  to  be  his 
constant  attendants,  one  day,  while  standing  near  the 
lake,  he  saw  two  fishermen,  namely,  Simon  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  and  near  them  James  and  John,  re- 
pairing their  nets.  It  is  necessary  here  to  observe, 
that  this  was  not  our  Saviour's  first  interview  with 
Peter  and  Andrew;  for  it  appears,  from  John's 
Gospel,*  that  Andrew,  and  probably  Peter  also,  had 

*  St  John  i.  35. 
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been  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  Jesus  had  for- 
merly met  with  both  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  in  attendance  on  John. 
John  even  had  pointed  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  to 
Andrew ;  and  Andrew  immediately  conmiunicated  the 
joyful  tidings  to  his  brother,  and  then  conducted  him 
to  Jesus.  And  Jesus,  looking  on  him,  said,  "  Thou 
art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona  j  thou  shalt  be  called  Ce- 
phas ;^^  a  name  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  Peter 
in  Greek,  and  rock  in  English. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  Saviour  had  previously 
met  with  James  and  John.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Peter  and  Andrew  had  recounted  to  their  two 
friends  and  partners  the  important  information  of 
John  the  Baptist,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  added  a  distinct  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  interview  between  Jesus  and 
themselves.  We  may  be  assured  that  a  lively  im- 
pression was  left  on  the  minds  of  the  four  fishermen, 
and  that  they  would  count  it  a  high  honour  to  be 
permitted  to  attend  one  who  they  expected  would  de- 
clare himself  the  Messiah,  and  would  perform  every 
thing  that  the  Jews  looked  for  from  that  illustrious 
Personage. 

In  the  Gospels  by  Matthew  and  Mark  there  are 
some  things  omitted  on  this  occasion  which,  fortu- 
nately, are  supplied  by  Luke.  While  standing  by  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  a  great  multitude  surrounded  Jesus, 
anxious  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  Seeing  two  boats 
aground,  he  entered  one  of  them,  which  belonged  to 
Simon,  and  desired  him  to  put  it  off  a  little  from  the 
land.    He  then  taught  the  people.    After  he  had  done 
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speaking,  he  said  to  Simon,  ^^  Launch  out  into  deep 
water,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught."  Simon 
answered,  "Master,  we  have  toiled  all  night,  and 
have  caught  nothing ;  nevertheless,  at  thy  word  I  will 
let  down  the  net."  Having,  accordingly,  spread  their 
net,  they  enclosed  such  a  multitude  of  fishes,  that  the 
net  began  to  break;  and  they  beckoned  to  their 
companions  in  the  other  boat  to  come  and  help  them. 
And  they  came  and  laded  both  the  boats,  so  that  they 
were  near  sinking.  When  Simon  Peter  saw  this,  he 
threw  himself  at  Jesus'  knees,  crying  **  Depart  from 
me.  Lord ;  for  I  am  a  sinfol  man."  For  the  draught  of 
fishes  which  they  had  taken  had  filled  him  and  all  his 
companioDB  with  terror ;  particularly  James  and 
John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  were  Simon's  partners. 
And  Jesus  said  to  Simon,  ^^  Fear  not,  henceforth  thou 
Shalt  catch  men.  And  having  drawn  their  fishing- 
vessels  to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him." 

Before  considering  the  circumstances  attending  the 
miracle,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  plain,  unosten- 
tatious manner  in  which  the  facts  are  narrated.  No 
attempt  is  made  by  the  sacred  writer  to  surprise  or 
astonish  the  reader,  to  embellish  the  narration,  or  to 
magnify  the  wonderful  power  by  which  the  miracle 
was  performed.  It  is  not  even  called  a  miracle.  We 
are  left  to  judge  of  it  by  a  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  and  by  the  effects  which  it  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  fishermen  who  were  eye-witnesses. 

I.  Let  us  next,  then,  consider  more  particularly 
this  wonderful  draught  of  fishes. 

IT.  Inquire  into  our  Saviour's  reasons  for  per- 
forming it. 
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III.  Consider  what  useful  inferences  we  may  draw 
from  the  whole  subject. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  circumstances  attending  this 
extraordinary  action. 

1.  There  is  a  prediction  of  our  Saviour  implied  in 
his  words,  that  by  casting  their  nets  they  would  be 
successful.  "  Let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught," 
when  said  by  one  who  wrought  miracles,  would  be 
understood  to  intimate  certainty  of  success  rather 
than  incite  trial, 

2.  We  have  the  assurance  of  Peter,  that  he  and  his 
companions  had  been  engaged  the  whole  night  without 
success.  Hence  we  see  that  there  was  a  conyiction 
in  the  mind  of  Peter  that  there  were  no  fishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vessel.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
conviction,  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  slightest 
intimation  from  one  whom  he  so  highly  respected. 
This  is  conveyed  in  these  words,  "  Nevertheless,  at 
thy  word  I  wiU  let  down  the  net.'' 

3.  The  number  of  the  fishes  enclosed  in  the  net  en- 
dangered its  breaking ;  the  usual  number  of  persons 
were  unable  to  draw  it;  and  when  the  nets  were 
emptied,  not  into  one  but  into  two  vessels,  the  weight 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  sink  them.  Now,  as  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Peter  that  there  were  no  fishes 
in  that  part  of  the  lake  a  little  before,  therefore  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  the  only  explanation  possible, 
that  the  command  or  rather  will  of  Jesus  assembled 
the  fishes  in  one  place  from  the  other  parts  of  the  lake. 

4.  That  this  was  a  miracle  in  the  opinion  of  Peter 
and  the  other  fishermen,  there  can  bo  no  doubt.   The 
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action  and  speech  of  Peter  give  u  true  picture  of 
his  feelings.  He  threw  himself  down  before  Jesus, 
which  was  the  highest  mark  of  respect  that  could 
be  paid,  and  added,  ^^  Depart  from  me.  Lord ;  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man.''  He  was  filled  with  terror  and 
veneration.  He  considered  it  too  high  an  honour 
for  a  sinful  man  like  himself  to  be  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  so  exalted  a  being  as  Jesus.  Terror, 
indeed,  had  seized  the  minds  of  all ;  yet  the  whole 
was  a  calm,  placid  scene.  Nothing  appeared  to  the 
senses  but  the  multitude  of  fishes.  No  display  of 
power  was  made.  But  the  fishermen  had  sufficient 
discernment  and  candour  to  ascribe  the  extraordinary 
effect  to  the  proper  cause  ;  for  they  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  the  mighty  power  of  God 
could  have  produced  so  wonderful  an  effect.  How 
different  the  effect  of  a  miracle  on  men  of  different 
characters.  When  Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  though  these  were  seen  in- 
creasing in  the  hands  of  each  individual ;  though,  in 
truth,  the  act  of  creation  was  displayed  before  their 
eyes,  yet  they  seem  never  to  have  attended  to  the 
power  by  which  this  was  accomplished.  They  thought 
only  on  the  benefit  which  the  power  of  Jesus  could 
confer  on  themselves.  Very  different  was  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  minds  of  those  honest  fishermen. 
They  were  so  much  overcome  by  contemplating  the 
power  of  Jesus,  that  they  seem  not  to  Jiave  thouglit 
of  any  benefit  to  themselves. 

II.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  object  Mhich 
Jesus  had  in  view  in  performing  this  miracle. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  the  miracles  of 
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Jesus  were  intended  to  produce  faith  in  him ;  faith 
not  only  in  his  power,  but  faith  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness.  For  most  of  them  were  not  only  miracles 
of  power,  but  miracles  of  mercy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  miracle  was  specially  intended  for  the 
conviction  of  fishermen ;  for  it  was  adapted  to  their 
situation  and  mode  of  thinking,  and  to  the  business 
with  which  they  were  best  acquainted.  None  but  fish- 
ermen residing  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  lake, 
and  who  were  conversant  with  the  difficulties  and 
vicissitudes  attending  this  occupation,  could  fully  ap- 
preciate the  miracle.  They  had  often  thrown  out  their 
nets,  had  toiled,  and  toiled  in  vain ;  and  even  at  their 
greatest  success  they  had  never  met  with  a  draught 
so  wonderful.  Hence  the  loaded  vessels  were  no 
sooner  observed,  than  instantly  these  worthy  men 
rose  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  were  convinced 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  Almighty  power,  and  that 
Jesus  was  the  mighty  agent  by  which  that  power 
had  been  exercised.  The  miracle,  then,  was  admi- 
rably fitted  to  strike  the  minds  of  these  four  fisher- 
men with  full  conviction.  So  that  when  Jesus  called 
them  to  be  his  attendants,  they  were  instantly  ready 
to  obey  and  follow  him. 

2.  By  performing  such  a  miracle,  he  displayed  his 
power  over  the  sea,  and  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea.  But  it^was  never  repeated,  except  once  after 
his  resurrection  ;  thus  teaching  his  disciples  that  they 
were  not,  though  engaged  in  his  service,  to  expect  to 
be  supported  by  supernatural  means,  and  that  miracles 
were  not  to  he  performed  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the 
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conviction  and  faith  of  those  who  did  not  previously 
believe  in  Jesus. 

III.  Let  us,  lastly,  consider  what  useful  inferences 
we  may  draw  fron.  this  subject. 

1.  This  miracle  shews  us,  that  the  humble  state  in 
which  Jesus  appeared  was  voluntary.  For  it  is  ob- 
vious,  that  he  who  could  at  his  pleasure  assemble  the 
fishes  of  the  deep  in  one  place,  could  as  easily  supply 
himself  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  followers, 
not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  all  the  com- 
forts, luxuries,  and  gratifications  of  life.  But  as  he 
came  to  teach  men  that  piety,  benevolence,  and  rec- 
titude, are  the  proper  qualifications  for  true  dignity 
and  happiness,  so  he  has  graciously  shewn,  by  his 
own  example,  that  the  highest  qualities  may  exist  in 
the  absence  of  wealth,  grandeur,  and  worldly  power. 

2.  Those  miracles  which  may  be  called  miracles  of 
wisdom,  rather  than  of  mercy,  were  admirably  adapi^ 
ed  to  the  understanding  and  situation  of  individuals, 
and  fitted  to  produce  a  strong  conviction  in  their 
minds.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  then,  may 
be  called  a  miracle  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  power. 

3.'  If  we  examine  this  miracle  as  the  apostles  did, 
it  will  fill  us  with  astonishment,  it  will  strengthen  our 
faith,  and  will  lead  us  to  follow  Him  with  the  same 
sincerity,  the  same  confidence,  the  same  unalterable 
steadiness,  and  the  same  benefit,  as  his  apostles  did. 
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JOURNEY  OP  JESUS  THROUGH  GALILEE. 
St  Luke  v.  12-17. 


€k>MTENT8 : — Jesus  delivers  two  discourses,  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
and  the  sermon  on  the  plain. — Jesus  preferred  usefulness  to  no- 
velty— ^And  thus  gave  a  valuable  test  to  character.^— Duration  of 
our  Lord's  ministry. — Jesus  cures  leprosy. — Reason  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  injunction  to  the  man  that  had  been  cured. — Observations. 

In  the  journey  which  our  Saviour  made  through 
Galilee,  we  are  told  that  he  visited  all  the  syna- 
gogues. Now  Galilee  was  extensive,  well  cultivated, 
and  fruitful,  and  abounded  in  towns  and  villages, 
which  contained  a  very  great  population.  The  num- 
ber of  synagogues  must  therefore  have  been  con- 
siderable; and  if  Jesus  visited  them  all,  the  time 
occupied  in  his  progress  must  have  been  proportion- 
ally great.  Nothing  is,  however,  said  in  Scripture  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  its  duration. 

But  though  we  cannot  determine  the  precise  time 
which  our  Saviour  employed  in  his  journey  through 
Galilee,  we  learn  some  interesting  facts  respecting 
him  on  that  occasion ;  for  example,  we  discover  that 
it  was  during  that  progress  he  delivered  the  cele- 
brated discourse,  commonly  called  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Thus,  we  read  in  Matthew^s  Gospel  (chap, 
viii.)  that  it  was  immediately  after  he  came  down  from 
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the  mountain,  after  finishing  that  discourse,  that  he 
cured  the  leprosy ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  th(i 
same  cure  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  MarkV 
Gospel,  chap.  i.  40.  St  Luke  informs  us,  according 
to  the  original,  that  the  cure  was  performed  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  cities,  or  in  a  city  near  to  Caper- 
naum. Besides,  St  Matthew  tells  us,  that,  after  the 
performance  of  that  miracle,  he  returned  to  Caper- 
naum. 

It  appears  also,  that  our  Saviour  delivered  another 
discourse,  which  is  contained  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Luke^s  Gospel.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  seems,  in  some  of  its 
parts,  to  be  a  repetition,  and  in  others  to  be  an 
abridgment.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  but 
a  short  interval  between  the  delivery  of  the  two  dis- 
courses. Both  were  addressed  to  vast  multitudes ; 
but  whether  to  the  same  multitude  at  different  times 
and  places,  or  to  different  multitudes,  it  is  not  said. 
One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  that  our  Saviour  re- 
peated the  same  precepts,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
order,  at  different  times.  This  was,  indeed,  necessary ; 
for  all  were  ignorant  of  their  essential  duties, — all 
required  the  same  information;  and  usefulness  was 
the  object  which  he  always  kept  in  view.  No  other 
teacher  ever  understood  human  nature  as  he  did, 
¥dth  all  its  imperfections  ;  and  therefore  he  was 
careful  to  coniine  his  instructions  to  things  necessary 
to  be  known  and  practised,  and  to  express  himself  in 
words  easv  to  be  understood,  and  easy  to  be  re- 
membcred. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  peculiarity  in-  the  character 
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of  man,  to  which  our  Sayiour  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
accommodate  himself,  namely,  to  that  fastidious  love 
of  novelty  which  so  generally  prevails.  Mankind 
are  so  eager  after  something  new,  that  they  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  usefulness,  and  even  duty,  to  this  power- 
ful propensity.  They  tire  of  a  repetition  of  the 
same  things, — they  tire  even  of  happiness  itself,  un- 
less occasionally  enlivened  by  something  new,  though 
of  the  most  frivolous  nature.  The  more  the  love  of 
novelty  is  cherished,  the  more  eagei*  it  becomes,  till 
at  length  changes  are  desired  for  their  own  sake.  It 
is  unfortunate,  and  it  may  be  ruinous,  when  the  love 
of  novelty  interferes  with  duty.  None  but  very  good 
men  can  bear  to  hear  their  duties  often  inculcated ; 
because  they  are  the  only  persons  who  are  humble 
and  sensible  of  their  defects,  and  constantly  trying  to 
improve.  The  man^  who  has  most  faults,  and  who 
would  therefore  require  to  hear  even  the  same  duties 
again  and  again  repeated,  is  the  man  who  has  the 
least  patience  to  hear  them.  He  would  infinitely 
prefer  the  bright  sallies  of  imagination  to  amuse 
him,  or  the  discussion  of  mysteries  which  he  cannot 
understand.  None  knew  this  defect  in  human  charac- 
ter as  our  Blessed  Saviour  did ;  but  he  never  shewed 
the  slightest  dispositicm  to  gratify  it.  He  delivered 
his  precepts,  and  repeated  his  precepts,  in  a  plain, 
simple,  unadorned  manner,  by  no  means  attractive  to 
the  great  body  of  mankind.  He  foresaw  perfectly  what 
would  be  the  consequence ;  that  many  would  not  go 
to  the  Scriptures  for  their  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
but  would  prefer  those  speeches  or  writings  of  men 
in  which  they  should  find  it  dressed  up  in  a  form  more 
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agreeable.  But  this  foreseen  consequence  did  not 
induce  him  to  present  his  precepts  in  a  more  engag- 
ing form ;  for  he  knew  well  that  those  who  would  not 
receive  them  in  the  plain  form  in  which  he  delivered 
them,  would  not  be  sincere  lovers  of  truth,  respecters 
of  his  authority,  nor  sufficiently  anxious  to  know  and 
perform  their  duty.  Here,  then,  is  a  valuable  test 
of  character.  Do  we  cease  to  read  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  because  we  can  find  nothing  new  to  amuse  us  ? 
Or  do  we  persevere  in  reading  them,  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  know  and  remember  them,  and  an  anxious 
endeavour  to  practise  them  ?  If  we  do  so,  we  shall 
then  discover  that  the  form  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented is  wise  and  admirable,  and  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  we  can  conceive ;  because  it  is  remark- 
ably plain,  and  therefore  best  adapted  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  those  who  wish  to  be  not 
professing,  but  active,  improving  Christians. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some  account 
of  our  Saviour  while  making  a  visit  to  the  synagogues 
in  Galilee.  The  account  is  extremely  short.  No- 
thing of  what  he  did  or  said  is  recorded,  except  the 
two  discourses,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the 
sermon  on  the  plain.  These,  however,  are  invalu- 
able, and  he  who  makes  them  the  rule  of  his  life 
must  be  a  high  character.  The  time  spent  in  that 
visitation  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  must  have 
been  considerable. 

There  is,  however,  a  question  of  some  importance, 
though  not  closely  connected  with  the  time  spent  in 
Galilee,  yet,  to  some  minds,  may  be  suggested  by  it. 
At  any  rate,  it  may  be  introduced  here  with  as  much 
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propriety  as  in  any  other  place ;  for  in  expounding 
the  Gospels  it  does  not  come  directly  in  our  way. 
The  question  is,  What  was  the  length  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry?  or,  How  many  years  did  it  continue? 
Some  have  supposed  it  lasted  three  years,  some  four, 
and  some,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  have  extended  it  to 
five  years.  But  for  these  opinions  I  have  never  seen 
any  reasons.  From  the  first  three  Gospels  no  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained ;  it  is  to  John's  Gospel  only 
that  we  can  apply.  The  first  three  Gospels  are  li- 
mited chiefly  to  our  Saviour's  transactions  in  Galilee, 
while  John  recounts  the  discourses  and  miracles  at 
Jerusalem,  when  Jesus  went  up  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tivals appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  This  leads 
John  to  mention  those  festivals  by  name.  Now  we 
know  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  once  every 
year,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  corre- 
sponding to  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
But  there  are  only  three  Passovers  mentioned  by  the 
Apostle  J  ohn ;  the  first  Passover  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, the  second  Passover  in  the  sixth  chapter,  and  the 
third  in  the  eighteenth  chapter. 

We  have  first,  then,  to  determine  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  From  the  Gospel 
by  John  we  are  enabled  to  do  this  with  as  great  pre- 
cision as  we  could  desire.  That  apostle  informs  us 
that  Jesus  performed  his  first  miracle  in  Cana  of 
Galilee.  Now,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
miracles  and  ministry  commenced  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  miracle  at  Cana,  we  are  told  he  went  to 
Capernaum,  where  he  did  not  remain  numy  days.  The 
reason  is  given,  ^^  the  Jewish  Passover  was  near  when 
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Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  Between  the  first 
miracle  of  Jesus,  then,  and  the  Passover,  there  was  a 
short  interval  which  we  cannot  exactly  ascertain.  It 
might  be  a  week  or  two,  but  can  scarcely  be  extended 
beyond  a  month. 

Now,  as  the  same  evangelist  has  informed  us  that 
our  Saviour  visited  Jerusalem  at  three  Passovers,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  the  third,  we  may  conclude,  with 
certainty,  that,  besides  the  short  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  miracle  performed  at  Cana  and  the  first 
Passover,  his  ministry  continued  two  vears. 

Those  who  extend  our  Saviour's  ministry  to  three 
years,  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  festival 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  John^s  Gospel  was 
a  passover.  But  as  the  apostle  does  not  call  it  a 
passover,  we  have  no  authority  to  afiirm  that  it  was 
one.  There  were  two  other  festivals  appointed  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  another,  supposed  to  be  instituted 
bv  Judas  Maccaba>us,  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 
Why  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  festival  men- 
tioned in  the  fifth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  was  the 
Passover,  rather  than  one  of  these,  it  is  impossible  to 
answer.  It  is  not  often  wise  to  found  our  opinions 
respecting  the  common  aflTairs  of  life  on  mere  supposi- 
tion, but  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature  supposition 
is  never  to  be  admitted.  It  generally  misleads^ 
and  can  never  be  beneficial.  We  may  safely  proceed 
as  far  as  our  evidence  s:oes  :  but  when  our  evidence 
Stops  we  ought  to  stop.  We  therefore  can  conclude, 
with  certaintv,  that  our  Saviour's  ministrv  continued 
a  little  more  than  two  years  :  we  have  no  proof  that 
it  lasted  loni^or. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  the  cnre  of  leprosy. 
This  is  a  disease  distinguished  by  small  ulcers  co^ 
vered  by  white  scales,  which  extend  over  the  surface 
of  the  body!  It  is  not  only  loathsome  but  contagious. 
There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  symptoms  and 
stages  of  this  distemper,  as  well  as  of  the  care  that  was 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  infection, 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  chapter  xiii.  The  first  thing 
ordered  was  to  ascertain  the  disease ;  next,  to  prevent 
infection,  it  was  required  to  purify  the  dress  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  diseased  person,  and  the  house 
in  which  he  had  lived.  These  laws  shew  the  invete- 
rate nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  God  himself  com- 
manded every  kind  of  care  to  prevent  infection. 

When  Jesus  was  returning  to  Capernaum  a  leper 
met  him.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  lepers  were 
banished  from  society.  No  person  could  converse 
with  them  except  at  a  distance.  In  our  Saviour^s  time 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  shut  up  as  the  law  of  Moses 
commanded,  but  permitted  to  live  in  solitude,  food 
being  put  within  their  reach  by  their  relatives  or 
friends.  The  leper  here  mentioned  had  heard  of  the 
wonderful  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  never  doubted  that 
Jesus  could  cure  him.  He  therefore  approached  him 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  and,  in  the  humblest 
manner,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
accosting  him  in  the  language  of  respect,  said,  ^^  Sir, 
if  thou  wiU  thou  canst  cleanse  me.^^  Jesus  immedi- 
ately stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched  him,  saying, 
"  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.''  As  the  leprosy  was  conta- 
gious, to  touch  an  infected  person  was  attended  with 
danger ;  besides  it  exposed  the  man  who  did  so  to  ex- 
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elusion  from  society.  But  Jesus  shewed  that  he  could 
expose  himself  to  infection  without  the  risk  of  catch- 
ing the  disease.  No  sooner  had  he  said,  ^^  I  will ;  be 
thou  clean/^  than  the  loathsome  disease  disappeared, 
the  skin  resumed  its  natural  hue,  and  health  and 
strength  succeeded.  What  must  have  been  the  de- 
lightful feelings  of  this  man  in  passing  so  suddenly 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other  ?  What  must  have 
been  the  astonishment  of  the  assembled  spectators  ? 
They  had  seen  him  a  little  before,  covered  with  a  dis- 
gusting disease,  and  in  a  hopeless  condition,  his  colour 
faded,  and  his  strength  enfeebled.  In  a  moment  they 
saw  him  restored  to  full  health  and  vigour. 

Let  us  now,  lastly,  consider  the  reasons  of  our 
Saviour's  injunctions  to  the  man  that  had  been  cured. 
He  was  ordered  first  to  shew  himself  to  the  priest, 
whose  duty  it  was,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to 
inspect  him  as  a  physician,  and  to  pronounce  him 
clean.  Had  he  published  the  miracle,  and  declared 
that  it  was  Jesus  who  cured  him,  such  was  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Jesus,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  priest  might  have  denied  the 
reality  of  the  cure,  and  refused  to  pronounce  him 
clean.  The  consequences  would  have  been  most  in- 
jurious ;  for  the  man  would  not  have  been  restored  to 
society. 

1 .  From  the  illustrations  which  we  have  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  we  see  that  it  was  required 
of  the  Jews,  as  a  duty,  to  take  certain  precautions 
respecting  contagious  diseases.  Whenever  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  a  case  of  leprosy,  measures  were 
required  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  care 
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was  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary ntercourse,  till  the  fact  should  be  ascertained. 
When  it  was  asoertained,  means  were  employed  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  cq^eading;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  every  article  of  dress  of  the  infected  person 
was  ordered  to  be  washed,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  be 
burned.  The  house  in  which  the  leper  had  lived  un- 
derwent a  complete  purification ;  and,  when  that  was 
not  successful,  the  house  itself  was  ordered  to  be 
pulled  down.  These  facts  you  will  find  at  great 
length  detailed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
chapters  of  Leviticus. 

What  is  remarkable,  and  to  which  I  would  parti- 
cularly request  your  attention,  is,  that  all  these  things 
are  said  to  be  done  by  the  express  command  of  Al- 
mighty God.  Both  chapters  commence,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  with  these  words  :  ^'  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses." 

The  commands  which  Grod  gave  to  the  Jews  re- 
specting  one  contagions  disea^  mnat  have  been  wise 
and  good,  and  are  evidently  wise  and  good  in  all  simi- 
lar cases.  Therefore,  when  a  disease  believed  to  be 
contagious  arises  among  ourselves,  we  are  surely  jus- 
tified in  using  every  means  of  precaution  and  clean- 
liness which  experience  has  found  beneficial. 

2.  The  power  of  Jesus  was  here  displayed  in  remov- 
ing this  contagious  disease  instantly  and  completely. 

3.  The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  Jesus  are  especially 
exhibited  in  the  injunction  given  to  the  man  who  had 
been  cured. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  additional  reason  for 
our  Saviour^s  injunction  on  this  occasion.    For  as  the 
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man  who  had  been  cured  did  not  obey  the  command 
he  had  received,  but  published  the  cure  far  and  wide, 
our  Saviour  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  city  where 
the  miracle  was  performed,  and  retire  to  solitude. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  this  circum- 
stance.  For,  according  to  Matthew,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  spectators  was  present  at  the  cure,  yet  no 
prohibition  was  given  to  any  of  them  to  tell  what  they 
had  seen.  How,  then,  could  the  publication  of  the 
miracle  by  the  individual  who  was  cured  be  so  hurtful 
to  Jesus,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  ? 
But  we  may  well  believe  that  the  man  who  had  been 
cured  would,  by  shewing  liimself  in  every  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  had  been  known,  produce  a 
more  powerful  effect  than  the  testimony  of  spectators. 
The  consequence  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  multi- 
tudes increased  more  than  Jesus  approved.  The  num- 
bers might  be  too  great  to  see  and  to  hear.  Besides, 
the  character  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Romans  as  disaffected  to  their  government, 
and  disposed,  on  every  occasion  where  they  had  the 
slightest  hope  of  success,  to  rise  in  arms  against  their 
authority,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the  galling 
yoke.  The  Romans,  accordingly,  watched  every  move- 
ment of  the  Jews.  But  such  was  the  consummate 
prudence  of  Jesus,  that  he  never  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Romans,  nor  gave  occasion  for  them  to  inter- 
fere with  his  ministry. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

JB8US  FOLLOWED  BY  MULTITUDES. 
St  Luke  v.  17-26. 


f  k>NTENT8 : — Jesus  followed  by  men  of  rank  and  learning — Their  pro- 
bable motives — Well  known  to  Jesus. — Jesus  cures  palsy — For- 
gives sins. — Cure  of  palsy  miraculous. — ^Performed  before  enemies. 
— Faith  of  the  paralytic. — Connection  between  the  power  of  forgiv- 
ing sin  and  the  performing  of  miracles. — What  sins  were  forgiven. 
— Connection  between  fitdth  and  forgiveness. — Meaning  of  the  word 
blasphemy. — Extraordinary  faculty  in  Jesus. 

Our  Saviour  having  passed  through  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Galilee,  and  visited  their  respective 
synagogues ;  having  performed  many  miracles,  and 
delivered  the  celebrated  discourse  called  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  another  of  a  similar  nature  on  a 
Plain,  returned  to  Capernaum,  a  city  which  stood  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  One  would 
naturally  suppose,  that  so  extraordinary  a  character 
performing  so  many  miracles,  delivering  so  pure  pre- 
cepts, and  speaking  with  a  dignity  and  authority 
which  they  had  never  before  witnessed,  would  excite 
universal  astonishment  and  admiration,  and  that  his 
fame  would  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  country. 
We  should  also  be  led  to  expect  that  all  who  heard  the 
extraordinary  tidings  would  be  seized  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  so  elevated  a  character,  and  that  every 
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agreeable.  But  this  foreseen  consequence  did  not 
induce  him  to  present  his  precepts  in  a  more  engag- 
ing form ;  for  he  knew  well  that  those  who  would  not 
receive  them  in  the  plain  form  in  which  he  delivered 
them,  would  not  be  sincere  lovers  of  truth,  respecters 
of  his  authority,  nor  sufficiently  anxious  to  know  and 
perform  their  duty.  Here,  then,  is  a  valuable  test 
of  character.  Do  we  cease  to  read  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  because  we  cau  find  uothing  new  to  amuse  us  ? 
Or  do  we  persevere  in  reading  them,  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  know  and  remember  them,  and  an  anxious 
endeavour  to  practise  them  ?  If  we  do  so,  we  shall 
then  discover  that  the  form  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented is  wise  and  admirable,  and  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  we  can  conceive ;  because  it  is  remark- 
ably plain,  and  therefore  best  adapted  for  the  instruc* 
tion  and  improvement  of  those  who  wish  to  be  not 
professing,  but  active,  improving  Christians. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some  account 
of  our  Saviour  while  making  a  visit  to  the  synagogues 
in  Galilee.  The  account  is  extremely  short.  No- 
thing of  what  he  did  or  said  is  recorded,  except  the 
two  discourses,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the 
sermon  on  the  plain.  These,  however,  are  invalu- 
able, and  he  who  makes  them  the  rule  of  his  life 
must  be  a  high  character.  The  time  spent  in  that 
visitation  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  must  have 
been  considerable. 

There  is,  however,  a  question  of  some  importance, 
though  not  closely  connected  with  the  time  spent  in 
Galilee,  yet,  to  some  minds,  may  be  suggested  by  it. 
At  any  rate,  it  may  be  introduced  here  with  as  much 
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The  Pharisees  formed  a  sect  comprehending  all  the 
learned  except  the  Sadducees,  who  consisted  of  a  small 
number.  The  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  The  scribes  were  the 
copiers  of  the  Scriptures,  and  teachers  in  the  sjnar 
gognes.  The  doctors  of  the  law  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  most  eminent  among  the  scribes  and  teachers, 
or  professors  in  their  academies.  Thus  Gamaliel  is 
called  a  doctor  of  law ;  and  we  find  he  kept  a  school 
or  academy  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the 
religion  and  laws  of  the  Jews.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  a  young  man,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel. 

The  number  of  learned  men  assembled  on  this  oc- 
casion must  have  been  very  considerable ;  for  they 
came  from  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judea.  Even 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  must  have  been 
present ;  for  some  came  from  Jerusalem.  We  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  high  importance, 
even  in  their  own.  estimation,  which  drew  so  many 
men  of  the  first  consequence  among  the  Jews  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

When  John  the  Baptist  first  appeared  as  a  prophet 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  a  deputation  of  priests 
and  Levites  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  inquire  into 
his  ofiice  and  authority.  But  when  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist  arose  in  Israel,  curiosity  must  have 
been  more  excited,  and  expectation  more  elevated ; 
for  the  most  learned  and  important  personages  came 
themselves  to  see  and  to  hear  him ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
also  to  compare  their  opinions,  and  to  form  some  .de- 
cisive judgment  of  his  rank  and  character.     Indeed, 
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agreeable.  But  this  foreseen  consequence  did  not 
induce  him  to  present  his  precepts  in  a  more  engag- 
ing form ;  for  he  knew  well  that  those  who  would  not 
receive  them  in  the  plain  form  in  which  he  delivered 
them,  would  not  be  sincere  lovers  of  truth,  respecters 
of  his  authority,  nor  sufficiently  anxious  to  know  and 
perform  their  duty.  Here,  then,  is  a  valuable  test 
of  character.  Do  we  cease  to  read  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  because  we  can  find  nothing  new  to  amuse  us  ? 
Or  do  we  persevere  in  reading  them,  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  know  and  remember  them,  and  an  anxious 
endeavour  to  practise  them  ?  If  we  do  so,  we  shall 
then  discover  that  the  form  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented is  wise  and  admirable,  and  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  we  can  conceive ;  because  it  is  remark- 
ably plain,  and  therefore  best  adapted  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  those  who  wish  to  be  not 
professing,  but  active,  improving  Christians. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some  account 
of  our  Saviour  while  making  a  visit  to  the  synagogues 
in  Galilee.  The  account  is  extremely  short.  No- 
thing of  what  he  did  or  said  is  recorded,  except  the 
two  discourses,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the 
sermon  on  the  plain.  These,  however,  are  invalu- 
able, and  he  who  makes  them  the  rule  of  his  life 
must  be  a  high  character.  The  time  spent  in  that 
visitation  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  must  have 
been  considerable. 

There  is,  however,  a  question  of  some  importance, 
though  not  closely  connected  with  the  time  spent  in 
Galilee,  yet,  to  some  minds,  may  be  suggested  by  it. 
At  any  rate,  it  may  be  introduced  here  with  as  much 
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propriety  as  in  any  other  place ;  for  in  expounding 
the  Gospels  it  does  not  come  directly  in  our  way. 
The  question  is,  What  was  the  length  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry?  or,  How  many  years  did  it  continue? 
Some  have  supposed  it  lasted  three  years,  some  four, 
and  some,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  have  extended  it  to 
five  years.  But  for  these  opinions  I  have  never  seen 
any  reasons.  From  the  first  three  Gospels  no  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained ;  it  is  to  John's  Gospel  only 
that  we  can  apply.  The  first  three  Gospels  are  li- 
mited chiefly  to  our  Saviour's  transactions  in  Galilee, 
while  John  recounts  the  discourses  and  miracles  at 
Jerusalem,  when  Jesus  went  up  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tivals appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  This  leads 
John  to  mention  those  festivals  by  name.  Now  we 
know  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  once  every 
year,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  corre- 
sponding to  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
But  there  are  only  three  Passovers  mentioned  by  the 
Apostle  John;  the  first  Passover  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, the  second  Passover  in  the  sixth  chapter,  and  the 
third  in  the  eighteenth  chapter. 

We  have  first,  then,  to  determine  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  From  the  Gospel 
by  John  we  are  enabled  to  do  this  vdth  as  great  pre- 
cision as  we  could  desire.  That  apostle  informs  us 
that  Jesus  performed  his  first  miracle  in  Cana  of 
Galilee.  Now,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
miracles  and  ministry  commenced  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  miracle  at  Cana,  we  are  told  he  went  to 
Capernaum,  where  he  did  not  remain  many  days.  The 
reason  is  given,  ^^  the  Jewish  Passover  was  near  when 
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Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  Between  the  first 
miracle  of  Jesus,  then,  and  the  Passover,  there  was  a 
short  interval  which  we  cannot  exactly  ascertain.  It 
might  be  a  week  or  two,  but  can  scarcely  be  extended 
beyond  a  month. 

Now,  as  the  same  evangelist  has  informed  us  that 
our  Saviour  visited  Jerusalem  at  three  Passovers,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  the  third,  we  may  conclude,  with 
certainty,  that,  besides  the  short  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  miracle  performed  at  Cana  and  the  first 
Passover,  his  ministry  continued  two  years. 

Those  who  extend  our  Saviour's  ministry  to  three 
years,  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  festival 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  was 
a  passover.  But  as  the  apostle  does  not  call  it  a 
passover,  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm  that  it  was 
one.  There  were  two  other  festivals  appointed  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  another,  supposed  to  be  instituted 
by  Judas  MaccabsDus,  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 
Why  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  festival  men- 
tioned in  the  fifth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  was  the 
Passover,  rather  than  one  of  these,  it  is  impossible  to 
answer.  It  is  not  often  wise  to  found  our  opinions 
respecting  the  common  affairs  of  life  on  mere  supposi- 
tion, but  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature  supposition 
is  never  to  be  admitted.  It  generally  misleads, 
and  can  never  be  beneficial.  We  may  safely  proceed 
as  far  as  our  evidence  goes  ;  but  when  our  evidence 
stops  we  ought  to  stop.  We  therefore  can  conclude, 
with  certainty,  that  our  Saviour's  ministry  continued 
a  little  more  than  two  years  ;  we  have  no  proof  that 
it  lasted  longer. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  the  cnre  of  leprosy. 
This  is  a  disease  distinguished  by  small  ulcers  co- 
vered by  white  scales,  which  extend  over  the  surface 
of  the  bodyi  It  is  not  only  loathsome  but  contagious. 
There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  symptoms  and 
stages  of  this  distemper,  as  well  as  of  the  care  that  was 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  infection, 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  chapter  xiii.  The  first  thing 
ordered  was  to  ascertain  the  disease ;  next,  to  prevent 
infection,  it  was  required  to  purify  the  dress  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  diseased  person,  and  the  house 
in  which  he  had  lived.  These  laws  shew  the  invete- 
rate nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  God  himself  com- 
manded every  kind  of  care  to  prevent  infection. 

When  Jesus  was  returning  to  Capernaum  a  leper 
met  him.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  lepers  were 
banished  from  society.  No  person  could  converse 
with  them  except  at  a  distance.  In  our  Saviour^s  time 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  shut  up  as  the  law  of  Moses 
commanded,  but  permitted  to  live  in  solitude,  food 
being  put  within  their  reach  by  their  relatives  or 
friends.  The  leper  here  mentioned  had  heard  of  the 
wonderful  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  never  doubted  that 
Jesus  could  cure  him.  He  therefore  approached  him 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  and,  in  the  humblest 
manner,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
accosting  him  in  the  language  of  respect,  said,  "  Sir, 
if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  cleanse  me.'^  Jesus  immedi- 
ately stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched  him,  saying, 
"  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.''  As  the  leprosy  was  conta- 
gious, to  touch  an  infected  person  was  attended  with 
danger ;  besides  it  exposed  the  man  who  did  so  to  ex- 
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elusion  from  society.  But  Jesus  shewed  that  he  could 
expose  himself  to  infection  without  the  risk  of  catch- 
ing the  disease.  No  sooner  had  he  said,  "  I  will ;  be 
thou  clean/'  than  the  loathsome  disease  disappeared, 
the  skin  resumed  its  natural  hue,  and  health  and 
strength  succeeded.  What  must  have  been  the  de- 
lightful feelings  of  this  man  in  passing  so  suddenly 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other  ?  What  must  have 
been  the  astonishment  of  the  assembled  spectators  ? 
They  had  seen  him  a  little  before,  covered  with  a  dis- 
gusting disease,  and  in  a  hopeless  condition,  his  colour 
faded,  and  his  strength  enfeebled.  In  a  moment  they 
saw  him  restored  to  full  health  and  vigour. 

Let  us  now,  lastly,  consider  the  reasons  of  our 
Saviour's  injunctions  to  the  man  that  had  been  cured. 
He  was  ordered  first  to  shew  himself  to  the  priest, 
whose  duty  it  was,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to 
inspect  him  as  a  physician,  and  to  pronounce  him 
clean.  Had  he  published  the  miracle,  and  declared 
that  it  was  Jesus  who  cured  him,  such  was  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Jesus,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  priest  might  have  denied  the 
reality  of  the  cure,  and  refused  to  pronounce  him 
clean.  The  consequences  would  have  been  most  in- 
jurious ;  for  the  man  would  not  have  been  restored  to 
society. 

1 .  From  the  illustrations  which  we  have  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  we  see  that  it  was  required 
of  the  Jews,  as  a  duty,  to  take  certain  precautions 
respecting  contagious  diseases.  Whenever  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  a  case  of  leprosy,  measures  were 
required  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  care 
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was  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary iiHkttrGourse,  tiU  the  fact  should  be  ascertained. 
When  it  was  asoeitained,  means  were  employed  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  i^eading;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  every  article  of  dress  of  the  infected  person 
was  ordered  to  be  washed,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  be 
burned.  The  house  in  which  the  leper  had  lived  un- 
derwent a  complete  purification ;  and,  when  that  was 
not  successful,  the  house  itself  was  ordered  to  be 
pulled  down.  These  facts  you  wiU  find  at  great 
length  detailed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
chapters  of  Leviticus. 

What  is  remarkable,  and  to  which  I  would  parti- 
cularly request  your  attention,  is,  that  all  these  things 
are  said  to  be  done  by  the  express  command  of  Al- 
mighty God.  Both  chapters  commence,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  with  these  words  :  "  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses." 

The  commands  which  God  gave  to  the  Jews  re- 
specting one  contagious  disease  must  have  been  wise 
and  good,  and  are  evidently  wise  and  good  in  all  simi- 
lar cases.  Therefore,  when  a  disease  believed  to  be 
contagious  arises  among  ourselves,  we  are  surely  jus- 
tified in  using  every  means  of  precaution  and  clean- 
liness which  experience  has  found  beneficial. 

2.  The  power  of  Jesus  was  here  displayed  in  remov- 
ing this  contagious  disease  instantly  and  completely. 

3.  The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  Jesus  are  especially 
exhibited  in  the  injunction  given  to  the  man  who  had 
been  cured. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  additional  reason  for 
our  Saviour^s  injunction  on  this  occasion.    For  as  the 
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man  who  had  been  cured  did  not  obey  the  command 
he  had  received,  but  published  the  cure  far  and  wide, 
our  Saviour  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  city  where 
the  miracle  was  performed/ and  retire  to  solitude. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  this  circum- 
stance. For,  according  to  Matthew,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  spectators  was  present  at  the  cure,  yet  no 
prohibition  was  given  to  any  of  them  to  tell  what  they 
had  seen.  How,  then,  could  the  publication  of  the 
miracle  by  the  individual  who  was  cured  be  so  hurtful 
to  Jesus,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  ? 
But  we  may  well  believe  that  the  man  who  had  been 
cured  would,  by  shewing  himself  in  every  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  had  been  known,  produce  a 
more  powerful  effect  than  the  testimony  of  spectators. 
The  consequence  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  multi- 
tudes increased  more  than  Jesus  approved.  The  num- 
bers might  be  too  great  to  see  and  to  hear.  Besides, 
the  character  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Romans  as  disaffected  to  their  government, 
and  disposed,  on  every  occasion  where  they  had  the 
slightest  hope  of  success,  to  rise  in  arms  against  their 
authority,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the  galling 
yoke.  The  Romans,  accordingly,  watched  every  move- 
ment of  the  Jews.  But  such  was  the  consummate 
prudence  of  Jesus,  that  he  never  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Romans,  nor  gave  occasion  for  them  to  inter- 
fere with  his  ministry. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

JESUS  FOLLOWED  BY  MULTITUDES. 
St  Lukb  v.  17-26. 


€V)NTENT8 : — JesuB  followed  by  men  of  rank  and  learning — Their  pro- 
bable motives — Well  known  to  Jesus. — Jesus  cures  palsj — For- 
gives sins. — Cure  of  palsj  miraculous. — Performed  before  enemies. 
— Faith  of  the  paralytic. — Connection  between  the  power  of  forgiv- 
ing sin  and  the  performing  of  miracles. — What  sins  were  forgiven. 
— Connection  between  &ith  and  forgiveness. — Meaning  of  the  word 
hla^hemy. — Extraordinary  faculty  in  Jesus. 

Our  Saviour  having  passed  through  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Galilee,  and  visited  their  respective 
synagogues ;  having  performed  many  miracles,  and 
delivered  the  celebrated  discourse  called  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  another  of  a  similar  nature  on  a 
Flain^  returned  to  Capernaum,  a  city  which  stood  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  One  would 
naturally  suppose,  that  so  extraordinary  a  character 
performing  so  many  miracles,  delivering  so  pure  pre- 
cepts,  and  speaking  with  a  dignity  and  authority 
which  they  had  never  before  witnessed,  would  excite 
universal  astonishment  and  admiration,  and  that  his 
fame  would  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  country. 
We  should  also  be  led  to  expect  that  all  who  heard  the 
extraordinary  tidings  would  be  seized  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  so  elevated  a  character,  and  that  every 
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Jew  would  cling  to  the  hope  of  his  being  the  long 
wished-for  Messiah.  Nor  could  we  believe  that  such 
hope  would  be  confined  to  any  one  class ;  for  all  ranks 
were  equally  interested,  and  equally  capable  of  form- 
ing a  high  estimate  of  so  new  and  so  exalted  a  per- 
sonage. Accordingly,  we  are  told  by  Matthew,  "  That 
great  multitudes  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  from 
Decapolis  (a  district  containing  ten  towns),  and  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea."  These  multitudes  be- 
came so  great  after  the  cure  of  the  leprosy  recorded 
in  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  in  Mark^s  Gospel,  as 
it  is  also  in  the  fifth  of  Luke's,  that  our  Saviour 
thought  it  necessary  to  retire  for  some  time,  probably 
that  he  might  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
government. 

But  whatever  were  the  reasons  which  induced  our 
Saviour  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  a  place  of  solitude, 
we  learn  that  he  devoted  that  season  of  retirement  to 
prayer  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  The  subject  of  his 
prayer,  however,  is  not  mentioned  either  here  or  on  any 
other  private  occasion,  except  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  when,  for  wise  reasons,  three  of  his  apostles 
were  admitted  as  witnesses  to  his  extraordinary 
agony. 

The  crowds  which  followed  Jesus  had,  probably 
in  consequence  of  his  retirement,  diminished ;  but  a 
considerable  part  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; for  when  he  returned  to  Capernaum  a 
crowd  accompanied  him.  This  consisted  not  merely 
of  the  populace  ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Luke,  that 
Pharisees,  and  doctors  of  law  from  Jerusalem,  and 
from  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  attended  him. 
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The  Pharisees  formed  a  sect  comprehending  all  the 
learned  except  the  Sadducees,  who  consisted  of  a  small 
number.  The  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  The  scribes  were  the 
copiers  of  the  Scriptures,  and  teachers  in  the  synar 
gognes.  The  doctors  of  the  law  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  most  eminent  among  the  scribes  and  teachers, 
or  professors  in  their  academies.  Thus  Gamaliel  is 
called  a  doctor  of  law  ;  and  we  find  he  kept  a  school 
or  academy  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the 
religion  and  laws  of  the  Jews.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  a  young  man,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel. 

The  number  of  learned  men  assembled  on  this  oc- 
casion must  have  been  very  considerable ;  for  they 
came  from  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judea.  Even 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  must  have  been 
present;  for  some  came  from  Jerusalem.  We  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  high  importance, 
even  in  their  own  estimation,  which  drew  so  many 
men  of  the  first  consequence  among  the  Jews  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

When  John  the  Baptist  first  appeared  as  a  prophet 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  a  deputation  of  priests 
and  Levites  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  inquire  into 
his  office  and  authority.  But  when  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist  arose  in  Israel,  curiosity  must  have 
been  more  excited,  and  expectation  more  elevated ; 
for  the  most  learned  and  important  personages  came 
themselves  to  see  and  to  hear  him ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
also  to  compare  their  opinions,  and  to  form  some  .de- 
cisive judgment  of  his  rank  and  character.     Indeed, 
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we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  so  great  an  assemblage 
of  men  of  rank  and  learning,  from  so  many  places,  was 
accidental.  It  has  rather  the  appearance  of  concert 
and  preyious  arrangement.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  first,  as  it  was  evidently  the  greatest,  assemblage 
of  the  men  of  learning,  which  took  place  out  of  Jeru- 
salem for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  claims  and 
character  of  Jesus  Christ  during  his  ministry. 

But  Jesus  Christ,  who  needed  not  to  receive  a  cha- 
racter of  any  man,  knew  well  the  opinions,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  dispositions,  of  every  one  of  those  Pharisees 
and  doctors  of  law.  He  knew  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced them,  the  plans  they  had  formed,  and  the 
means  they  intended  to  employ.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  least  degree  overawed,  nor  induced  to  act 
otherwise  in  the  presence  of  these  learned  spies,  than 
he  would  have  done  in  their  absence.  For  at  all  times^ 
and  places,  and  before  every  class  of  spectators,  he 
taught  the  same  doctrines,  enjoined  the  same  pre- 
cepts, and  performed  the  same  kind  of  miracles. 

It  appears  from  Luke's  Gospel,  that  Jesus  was 
teaching  in  a  house  in  Capernaum,  while  the  men  of 
learning  already  mentioned  were  sitting  among  his 
hearers.  The  place  before  the  house  was  occupied  by 
so  great  a  crowd,  that  there  was  no  access  to  the  door. 
It  happened  that  four  men  arrived  in  quest  of  Jesus, 
carrying  a  person  afflicted  with  palsy  on  a  bed,  or 
rather  mattress.  These  men  having  found  no  ad- 
mission by  the  door,  conveyed  the  paralytic  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  To  render  this  fact  intelligible,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  houses  in  Judea  were 
usually  two  stories  high,  with  a  flat  roof.     To  the 
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roof  there  were  two  passages,  one  by  a  stair  in  the 
inside,  terminating  in  a  trap-door,  and  another  by  a 
staircase  on  the  outside.     It  may  also  be  mentioned, 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  occupied  the  second  or 
upper  story ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  upper  rooms 
are  most  frequently  mentioned,  the  ground  or  first 
story  being  appropriated  to  cattle,  and  subordinate 
purposes.     The  four  men,  then,  who  were  carrying 
the  paralytic  to  Jesus,  finding  it  impossible  to  pierce 
through  the  crowd  which  blocked  up  the  passage  to 
the  door,  advanced  to  the  staircase  on  the  outside, 
and  ascended  by  it  to  the  top  of  the  house  or  flat  roof, 
and  let  down  the  mattress,  with  the  paralytic  lying  on 
it,  into  the  place  where  Jesus  was  discoursing,  in  the 
presence  of  the  learned  men  who  were  there  assembled. 
No  sooner  had  the  invalid  been  in  this  manner  pre- 
sented to  Jesus,  evidently  with  the  view  of  interesting 
his  compassion,  than,  perceiving  the  faith  of  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  matter,  Jesus  addressed 
the  paralytic,  saying,  ''  Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.''  This  saying  offended  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  doctors  of  the  law,  who  were  present.     They  did 
not,  however,  venture  to  state  their  objections  aloud ; 
they  confined  them  within  their  own  breasts.  Theyput 
these  questions  to  their  own  minds,  ^^  How  doth  this 
man  speak  such  blasphemies  ?   Who  can  forgive  sins 
but  God  ?"    But  Jesus  shewed,  notwithstanding  their 
silence,  that  he  knew  what  was  passing  in  their  minds ; 
for  he  added,  "  Why  do  ye  reason  thus  within  your- 
selves ?  Which  is  easier,  to  say  to  the  paralytic,  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven ;  or  to  say.  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk.*"     These  men  of  learning,  however,  made 
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no  answer.  Then  Jesus  said,  ^^  But  that  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  the  earth 
t6  forgiye  sins,  Arise  (he  said  to  the  palsied  man),  I 
say  nnto  thee,  take  up  thy  couch  and  go  unto  thine 
house.'^  The  sick  man  obeyed,  rose  up  instantly,  took 
up  the  couch  or  mattress,  and  walked  out  before  them. 
On  witnessing  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  they  were 
all  struck  with  amazement  and  reverence. 

Here  was  a  wonderful,  an  undoubted  miracle.  The 
disease  with  which  the  man  was  afflicted  was  palsy, 
and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
walking,  and  so  helpless  as  to  require  the  support  of 
four  men  to  convey  him  to  Jesus.  His  friends  knew 
well  the  sickly  state  of  the  invalid,  and  all  who  were 
present  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  it.  He  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  an  extraordinaiy 
manner.  No  remedies  were  employed,  no  lapse  of 
time  was  necessary  to  complete  the  cure;  Jesus  spoke, 
and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  the  disease  in- 
stantly disappeared.  The  sudden  transition  from  dis- 
ease to  health  was  visible  to  all,  even  to  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees.  They  acknowledged  the  reality  of 
the  miracle;  for  they  saw  the  man  who  had  been 
carried  in  a  feeble  state,  and  unable  to  walk,  into  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  suddenly  endowed  with  strength, 
able  to  return  home  without  assistance,  and  to  bear 
away  the  mattress  on  which  he  had  been  carried. 

This  miracle  was  performed  not  in  a  solitary  place, 
nor  before  ignorant  and  credulous  persons,  nor  in  the 
company  merely  of  his  own  disciples ;  but  it  was  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  had  assembled  from  Jerusalem  and 
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from  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judea.  Yet  these  men 
seem  to  have  been  overpowered  with  astonishment,  and 
openly  and  publicly  said,  ^'  We  have  seen  strange  (or 
incredible)  things  to-day,"  while  they  evidently  con- 
cluded that  the  miracle  was  accomplished  by  the 
power  of  God ;  for  it  is  expressly  said,  "  they  glorified 
God." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  miracle. 

1.  Let  us  inquire.  What  was  the  faith  which  our  Sa- 
viour here  evidently  approved,  when,  perceiving  it,  he 
said, "  Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ?"  or,  in  plainer 
language.  What  was  it  that  was  believed?  Now  we  can 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  four  men  brought  a 
paralytic  to  Jesus,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  invalid  him- 
self, firmly  believed  that  Jesus  possessed  the  power 
of  restoring  him  to  perfect  health.  Nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  believed  that  power  to  be 
Divine.  Their  actions  prove  clearly  that  their  faith 
extended  thus  far ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  it  went 
farther.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  faith  in 
Jesus,  consisting  in  a  belief  that  he  could  work  mi- 
racles by  a  Divine  power.  This  faith  was  rewarded 
with  forgiveness  of  sins. 

2.  Another  subject  of  inquiry  is,  What  connection 
is  there  between  the  forgiving  of  sin  and  the  per- 
forming of  miracles?  The  connection  is  close  and 
obvious.  The  Pharisees  very  justly  concluded  that 
none  but  God  can  forgive  sins ;  they  might  have  con- 
cluded also  that  none  but  God  can  perform  miracles. 
When  Jesus  performed  a  miracle,  he  furnished  satis- 
factory proof  of  his  authority  to  forgive  sins.     Not 
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that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  whoever  per- 
forms miracles  has  authority  to  forgive  sins;  but 
that  the  power  of  performing  miracles  is  a  proof  of  a 
Divine  commission.  And  he  who  is  divinely  com- 
missioned must  speak  truth ;  and,  therefore,  if  such 
a  person  declare  that  he  has  power  to  forgive  sin,  or 
if  he  exercises  it,  his  Divine  commission  is  a  sufficient 
security  for  his  veracity  and  authority,  because  God 
would  not  support  falsehood  by  miracles. 

3.  A  third  question  also  here  occurs.  When  Jesus 
said  to  the  paralytic,  **  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee," 
what  were  the  sins  to  which  our  Saviour  alluded? 
Certainly  not  his  Aiture,  but  his  past  sins ;  for  for^ 
giveness  implies  guilt  already  contracted.  A  sin 
cannot,  according  to  the  established  usage  of  lan- 
guage, be  said  to  be  forgiven  till  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. When  the  word  forgiveness  is  applied  to 
future  sins,  it  can  only  be  by  declaration  or  promise ; 
therefore,  when  our  Saviour  says,  "  Thy  sins  are  for^ 
given  thee,"  he  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  past 
sins  only. 

4.  A  fourth  question  requires  also  to  be  answered, 
What  is  the  connection  between  the  belief  that  Jesus 
could  perform  miracles  by  a  Divine  power,  and  for- 
giveness of  sins?  Or  why  should  sins  be  forgiven 
on  account  of  such  a  faith  ?  In  reply,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  such  a  faith  implied  a  strong  love  of  truth, 
and  an  absence  of  those  prejudices  which  influenced 
the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation;  and  Jesus 
thought  it  proper  to  distinguish  those  persons  who 
had  this  faith,  by  rewarding  them  in  two  ways, — by 
removing  their  distempers,  and  forgiving  their  sins ; 
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for  there  are  many  cases  recorded  in  whicli  Jesus 
said  to  the  person  he  had  cured,  "  Thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole,"  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;"  that  is,  on 
account  of  thy  faith  thou  art  cured.  This  reward 
given  to  faith,  whether  it  consisted  in  the  cure  of  a 
disease,  or  in  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  was  a  free, 
gratuitous  reward,  proceeding  entirely  from  the  good- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  conduct  there  was  no 
partiality  to  individuals ;  for  the  same  goodness  was 
displayed  to  all  who  exercised  similar  faith  in  Jesus. 

5.  It  is  proper  here  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  blasphemy,  introduced  in  the  21st  verse,  be- 
cause it  was  misapplied  by  the  learned  men  to  what 
our  Saviour  said.  Blasphemy  against  God  consists 
in  speaking  of  God  with  hatred,  from  the  desire  of 
producing  the  same  feelings  in  others.  Were  a  per- 
son, not  commissioned  by  God,  to  pretend  to  forgive 
sins,  he  would  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy  and  presump- 
tion, not  of  blasphemy;  but  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, like  similar  characters  in  all  ages,  were  in  the 
practice  of  applying  false  and  exaggerated  language 
to  those  whose  opinions  did  not  agree  with  their  own. 

Lastly,  we  have  here  an  instance  of  an  extraordi- 
nary faculty  in  Jesus,  which  was  never,  or  only  occar 
sionally  displayed  by  his  apostles, — the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  thoughts  of  men.  This  of  itself 
was  sufficient  to  prove  the  Divine  nature  of  Jesus, 
and  must  often  have  filled  those  who  witnessed  it  with 
wonder  and  astonishment. 
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JESUS  CALLS  LEVI. 
St  Luke  ▼.  27-92, 


OoNTBNTs: — Levi  and  Matthew  the  same  person — and  a  publican.— A 
feast  giTen  by  Levi. — Jesua  watGhed  by  the  acribeB  and  FhariBees. 
— ^Pharisees  would  not  eat  with  pablioana — Questioned  Jesus  why 
he  did  so— Answer  of  Jesus. — Liferenoes  and  Lnprovement. — Hu- 
mility of  Matthew. — Jesus  prefers  benevolence  to  positive  institu- 
tions.— What  actions  of  Jesus  may  be  imitated. 

Thesb  yerses  contain  a  concise  account  of  the  call- 
ing of  Levi  by  Jesus  to  be  a  constant  attendant  on 
his  ministry ;  of  an  entertainment  given  by  Levi ;  of 
the  company  assembled ;  of  the  remarks  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  on  that  occasion ;  and  of  the  reply  of 
Jesus. 

Levi  mentioned  here  is  justly  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person  who  is  called  Matthew,  and  who  wrote 
the  Grospel  which  bears  his  name ;  for  the  same  cir- 
cumstances which  are  said  by  the  Evangelist  Matthew 
to  have  occurred  at  the  calling  of  Matthew,  are  men- 
tioned here  as  having  happened  at  the  calling  of  Levi. 
Besides,  the  profession  of  Matthew  and  Levi  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  the  same,  namely,  that  of  publican. 
One  circumstance  only  is  omitted  respecting  Matthew, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  account  given  of  Levi.  Levi 
is  said  by  Mark  to  have  been  the  son  of  Alpheus. 
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But  an  addition  in  tlie  one  case,  or  omission  in  the 
other,  forms  no  contradiction.  James  the  younger, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  bears  his  name,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Alphens ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  he  bore  any 
relation  to  Matthew.  James  the  younger,  and  his 
brother  Jude,  who  are  called  the  brethren  of  Jesus, 
were  nephews  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus;  but 
Matthew,  or  Levi,  is  never  said  to  be  related  to  his 
Master.  His  father,  therefore,  must  have  been  a 
different  Alphens. 

Matthew,  then,  called  also  Levi,  was  a  publican  or 
tax-gatherer.  This  occupation  was  peculiarly  odious 
to  the  Jews,  not  merely  from  a  dislike  to  pay  taxes, 
but  because  those  taxes  were  levied  by  the  Romans -j 
for  they  presented  a  constant  mortification  to  their 
national  pride  and  love  of  independence.  Taxes 
minded  them  of  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
yoke,  too,  of  heathens  and  idolaters.  It  was,  indeed^ 
a  question,  as  we  find,  agitated  among  the  Jevrs, 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  the 
Roman  Emperor.  They  who  denied  that  it  was  law- 
ful, must,  of  course,  have  deemed  it  inconsistent  with 
the  independent  privileges  bestowed  on  them  by  God 
himself,  when  he  gave  them  the  land  of  Canaan. 

It  appears  that  publicans  in  Judea  were  usually 
foreigners,  but  Matthew  was  evidently  a  native  Jew. 
And,  though  obnoxious  to  his  countrymen  on  account 
of  his  employment,  he  was  a  man  of  high  principles. 
For  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  truth,  and  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  his  sense  of  duty.  Accordingly, 
no  sooner  had  he  received  the  invitation  of  Jesus, 
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than  he  abandoned  his  profession,  his  income,  and 
wealth,  in  order  to  become  an  attendant  on  him. 

An  entertainment  was  offered  by  Matthew,  and  ac- 
cepted  by  Jesns.  On  this  occasion,  Matthew  seems 
to  have  invited  several  persons  of  his  former  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  others,  who  are  here  called  sinners. 
In  common  language  we  say  that  all  men  are  sirmers  ; 
meaning  thereby,  that  no  man  is  free  from  sin.  But 
in  the  New  Testament  the  word  simier  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  persons  who  were  considered  by  the  Jews  as 
criminal  or  infamous  characters.  Thus  all  heathens 
were  called  sinners,  because  they  were  idolaters. 
Publicans  were  reckoned  sinners,  because  their  occu- 
pation was  deemed  unlawful.  Zaccheus  received  this 
appellation,  though  a  man  of  superior  character;  and, 
consequently,  it  merely  marked  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  respecting  his  profession. 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees  continued  to  watch  every 
action  of  Jesus.  We  are  not  told  what  was  the  result 
of  the  deliberation  of  the  select  meeting  of  learned 
men  mentioned  lately,  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  every  town  in  Galilee  and  Judea,  in  order 
to  see  and  examine  the  miracles  and  claims  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  part  of  their  number  (namely,  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  the  place)  for  this  purpose ;  for  the 
words  "  their  scribes  and  Pharisees,"*  can  mean  only 
those  who  were  resident  at  Capernaum.  These,  then, 
were  appointed  to  watch  Jesus  closely,  and  to  report 
to  the  rest  any  observations  or  discoveries  which  they 
might  make.     Never,  perhaps,  was  any  other  person, 
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since  the  world  began,  followed,  observed,  and  scruti- 
nised with  snch  constant  and  unwearied  vigilance,  as 
our  Saviour  was  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  We 
are  therefore  assured,  that  if  there  had  been  any  thing 
to  censure  or  expose,  those  men  would  have  gloried  in 
the  deed.  This  circumstance,  independent  of  all  other 
evidence  whatsoever,  gives  us  a  security  for  the  super- 
excellence  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  which  no  other 
case  can  display. 

Among  the  austere  peculiarities  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  was  the  care  which  they  took  to  avoid  any 
close  intercourse  with  heathens.  With  them  they 
deemed  it  unlawful  even  to  eat.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  there  was  any  prohibition  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  to  eat  with  heathens ;  though,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
prohibition  given  to  the  Jews  to  partake  of  certain 
kinds  of  food  which  were  used  by  other  nations. 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees  carried  their  prohibition 
to  others  besides  heathens ;  for  they  declared  it  un- 
lawful to  eat  with  publicans,  even  though  native  Jewsj 
and  with  the  persons  whom  they  called  dnners^ 
though  some  of  them,  we  know,  were  men  of  nnex- 
ceptionable  character.  It  is  certainly,  too,  very  im- 
probable that  Matthew,  a  good  man,  who  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  his  prospects  in  this  world  in  order  to 
attend  Jesus,  would,  at  the  very  time  when  he  wished 
to  do  him  honour,  invite  persons  of  infamous  cha- 
racter to  his  house.  Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
ever  had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  such  men.  Nor 
can  we  admit  the  supposition  that  such  persons 
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GOuld  have  intruded  themselves  into  the  house  of 
Matthew  without  invitation. 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees,  it  appears,  were  on  the 
watch,  and  noticed  every  one  of  the  company.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  expressed  surprise  that  Jesus  ad- 
mitted publicans  and  sinners  into  his  society.  They 
did  not,  however,  presume  to  do  so  to  Jesus  himself; 
they  made  the  observation  only  to  his  attendants. 
They  said,  "  Why  does  your  Master  eat  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners?^'  Jesus  immediately  replied, 
^^  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  the  »ick  j  I 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance'^ (or  reformation).  In  Matthew's  Gospel  there 
is  an  additional  clause,  ^^  Go  and  learn  what  this 
meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.'' 

Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  when  our  Saviour 
said,  ^^  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  hut  sinners 
to  refwrnation,'*'*  that  he  meant  to  allow  that  there 
were  any  persons  so  righteous  as  not  to  need  refor- 
mation ?  No ;  but  this  was  probably  the  high  and 
favourable  opinion  which  the  Pharisees  entertained 
of  their  own  character.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly 
told,  in  Luke's  Gospel,  xviii.  9,  that  ^^  some  were  con- 
ceited of  themselves,  as  being  righteous ;"  and  the 
parable  which  follows  these  words  shews  that  this 
description  of  character  applied  to  the  Pharisees. 
Christ,  indeed,  came  to  call  all  men  to  reformation ; 
because  all  men  have  sinned.  But  as  the  Pharisees 
believed  they  were  already  righteous,  our  Saviour, 
without  attempting  to  correct  their  false  opinion, 
merely  justified  himself  for  associating  with  those 
whom  they  called  sinners ;  for  the  publicans  and  sin- 
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ners  were  more  humble  and  more  teachable,  and 
consequently  more  easily  led  to  reformation  than  the 
proud,  self-righteous  Pharisees.  The  reason,  then, 
which  our  Saviour  gave  for  associating  with  publicans 
and  sinners  was  decisive  and  unanswerable ;  and  it 
reduced  them  to  silence.  Indeed,  this  was  the  effect 
uniformly  produced  by  all  our  Saviour's  answers  to 
questions  and  objections.  The  answer  (which  he  al- 
ways expressed  in  a  few  words)  was  so  plain,  so  unex- 
ceptionable, so  overpowering,  that  the  most  captious 
had  not  a  word  to  say. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  instruction  and  improve- 
ment we  may  derive  from  this  passage. 

1.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Evangelist 
Matthew  speaks  of  himself  on  this  occasion,  we  have 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  genuine  hu- 
mility. All  that  this  apostle  says  of  himself  is  con- 
tained in  these  few  words :  ^^  As  Jesus  departed  thence, 
he  saw  a  man  named  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  custom,  to  whom  he  said.  Follow  me.  And  he 
arose  and  followed  him.''  That  is  all  that  he  says 
of  himself,  and  probably  even  that  little  would  not 
have  been  said,  if  it  had  not  been  requisite,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  answer  of  his  Master  to  the  question 
of  the  Pharisees.  Yet,  let  us  recollect  what  distin- 
guished honours  Matthew  had  attained  when  he  wrote 
his  Gospel.  He  was  an  apostle  of  the  Son  of  God, 
invested  with  the  extraordinary  giffcs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  was  employed  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
peace ;  yet,  in  his  own  estimation,  he  was  nothing, 
and  had  done  nothing  that  deserved  to  go  down  to 
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posterity.  The  only  description  which  he  gives  of 
himself  is,  that  he  was  ^^  a  man  called  Matthew,  a 
publican.''  Here  is  humility  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  same  quality  is  equally  conspicuous  in 
all  the  sacred  writers.  Mark  and  Luke  never  speak 
of  themselves  at  all;  and  John  never  mentions  him- 
self by  name.  With  these  men  their  Master  was 
everything ;  and  they  seem  never  to  have  thought  of 
themselves,  but  merely  how  they  could  perform  their 
duty  to  him  most  effectually.  Not  a  trace  of  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  ostentation,  ever  appears.  While  they 
were  the  greatest  men  the  world  ever  saw,  they  were, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  humble. 

2.  From  our  Saviour's  declaration  on  this  occasicm 
to  the  Pharisees,  as  recorded  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
we  learn  a  very  important  distinction.  **  Go,"  said 
he,  ^^  and  learn  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,^ 
and  not  sacrifice ;"  or  as  the  words  might  be  render- 
ed, "  I  prefer  humanity  to  sacrifice."  This  is  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Prophecies  of  Hosea.  The  meaning 
of  it  is,  that  God  prefers  the  duties  of  benevolence  to 
the  observance  of  positive  institutions,  when  both 
cannot  be  performed.  The  Pharisees  declared  it  un- 
lawful for  a  Jew  to  eat  in  the  company  of  publicans 
and  sinners.  Our  Saviour,  without  entering  into  the 
question,  whether  their  opinion  was  founded  on  divine 
or  human  authority,  takes  the  broadest  ground  and 
the  most  important  view  of  the  subject,  and  declares, 
that  in  all  cases  in  which  there  appears  any  opposi- 
tion between  the  duties  of  humanity  and  positive  pre- 
cepts, and  when  both  cannot  be  observed  at  the  same 
time,  the  moral  duties  of  humanity  are  to  be  preferred. 
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But  let  ns  explain  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  duties.  All  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  even 
the  sacrifices,  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  are  po- 
sitive precepts.  They  are  of  that  nature  that  we 
should  not  have  known  them  to  be  obligatory,  if  we 
were  not  assured  they  were  ordained  by  the  authority 
of  God.  But  the  duties  of  humanity  or  benevolence, 
the  moment  they  are  presented  to  our  minds,  are 
approved  by  our  conscience.  We  feel  that  they  are 
right  and  praiseworthy ;  we  applaud  the  person  who 
performs  them,  and  condenm  the  man  who  neglects 
or  disobeys  them ;  and  we  do  this  independently  of 
any  injunction  by  authority.  We  do  it  from  the 
natural  principles  which  God  has  planted  within  us. 

The  particular  case  to  which  our  Saviour  applied 
the  quotation  from  Hosea  is  evident.  Under  the 
word  sdcrifice,  he  includes  all  positive  precepts,  con- 
sequently the  prohibition  of  the  Pharisees  to  eat  with 
publicans  and  sinners ;  and  he  applies  the  word  mercy 
to  his  eating  with  these,  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ring on  them  the  highest  benefits.  Now,  to  observe 
both  of  these  at  the  same  time  was  impossible ;  and 
therefore  he  gave  the  preference  of  benevolence  to 
positive  precepts  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  This  is  a 
decision  of  great  importance ;  and  is  just  as  useful  and 
as  necessary  to  be  remembered  in  the  present  day,  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry.  For 
they  who  are  influenced  by  spiritnal  pride,  and  pre- 
tend  to  be  better  than  their  neighbours,  make  the 
observance  of  their  own  positive  precepts  or  assumed 
rules,  the  standard  by  which  they  judge  of  character. 
Now  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  whoever  forms  a 
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low  standard  of  duty,  always  overlooks  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  This  observation  is  applicable  not 
only  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  but  to  many  Protestants 
also.  The  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  remedy  against 
this  hurtful  error,  is  to  draw  all  our  rules  of  duty 
and  our  standard  of  judging  directly  from  the  New 
Testament.  This  will  tend  to  purify  and  elevate  our 
own  principles  and  character,  and  will  also  preserve 
us  from  forming  harsh  and  erroneous  opinions  of  our 
neighbour.  For  it  may  in  all  cases  be  asserted,  that 
candour  in  judging  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Christian 
benevolence,  than  gloomy  austerity  and  intolerance 
are  to  piety.  Let  us,  then,  never  forget  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  God  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice. 

3.  We  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  determining 
what  are  the  actions  of  Jesus  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
imitate.  We  must  remember  that  he  was  a  Divine 
being,  free  from  every  species  and  every  degree  of  sin, 
and  incapable  of  being  seduced  to  sin.  He  could, 
therefore,  enter  freely  and  safely  into  every  society  ; 
and  his  only  motive  for  joining  with  any  society  was 
to  do  good.  It  is  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
fore we  enter  into  any  particular  society,  to  consider 
whether  we  can  do  it  with  safety  to  ourselves.  We 
ought  not  to  associate  with  any  persons  who  might 
lead  us  into  temptation.  The  utmost  care  to  shun 
danger  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  young,  and  by  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  young,  to  preserve  them  from 
contamination.  The  young  ought  to  be  warned  and 
fortified  against  the  temptations  which  they  will  meet 
with,  before  thoy  are  actually  exposed  to  the  innume- 
rable dangers  which  arise  from  ignorance  and  folly, — 
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from  the  turbulent  passions  and  many-coloured  vices 
of  the  world.  For  what  is  the  value  of  Christian 
education  except  to  prepare  and  fortify  the  young 
against  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  teach 
them  to  make  a  gradual  and  continued  improvement 
in  the  Christian  virtues  ? 


LECTURE  XVI, 

OF  FASTING. 
St  Luke  t.  83. 


CoiiTBKTs : — ^Meaning  of  the  word  $ect  in  the  New  Testament. — ^Dis- 
ciples of  the  Pharisees. — Question  respecting  fiuting. — Similitudes 
employed  by  Jesus. — ^Doctrine  respecting  fiuting  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  in  the  New. — Our  Saviour  did  not  enjoin  nor  forbid 
fasting. — Inferences . 

Evert  reader  of  the  Gospels  knows  that  our 
Sayionr  had  disciples,  and  that  John  the  Baptist  had 
disciples ;  but  few  haye  observed  that  the  Pharisees 
also  had  their  disciples.  Because  the  Pharisees  are 
called  a  sect,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  this  word 
had  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  among  ourselves. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  With  us  the  word  sect  sig- 
nifies those  who  have  peculiar  opinions,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, do  not  unite  with  other  Christians  in  reli- 
gious services,  but  have  separate  places  for  public 
worship.  Now  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  though 
forming  two  distinct  sects,  assembled  in  the  same 
synagogues,  and  in  the  same  temple,  and  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  religious  services.  There  is 
another  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sect  in  the  New  Testament,  and  as  used  among  our- 
selves. None  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
except  men  of  learning,  and  therefore,  though  the 
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great  body  of  the  people  received  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  they  are  never  called  Pharisees  j  for  they 
were  merely  the  adherents  or  followers  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  again,  were 
yonng  men  placed  nnder  the  tuition  of  individuals  of 
that  sect,  and  were  by  them  instructed  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  rather,  we  might  say,  in  the  traditions  of 
the  elders.  Disciples  or  scholars,  brought  up  with  a 
high  esteem  for  their  masters,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  of 
those  whom  they  consider  as  rival  teachers,  and  to 
be  willing  to  expose  their  supposed  faults.  Such  was 
the  case  among  the  Jews. 

Both  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  John  the 
Baptist  fasted ;  but  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not  fast. 
Here,  then,  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  defect  in  the 
religious  character  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  We 
know  that  the  Pharisees  fasted  twice  in  the  week  ;* 
and  consequently  they  would  teach  their  disciples 
to  follow  their  example.  John  the  Baptist,  we  are 
told  by  our  Saviour,  abstained  from  meat  and  drink ; 
that  is,  evidently,  from  the  customary  food  of  other 
men ;  for  he  lived  on  locusts  and  wild  honey.  Absti- 
nence seems  to  have  been  the  only  point  in  which 
these  two  sets  of  disciples  agreed ;  but  this  was  con- 
sidered so  important  that  they  seem  to  have  gone  in 
company  to  question  Jesus  why  he  did  not  require 
his  disciples  to  fast. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  is  given  in  a  figurative  style ; 
because  it  was  not  then  the  proper  time  to  tell  the 
Jews  plainly  that  all  their  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
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traditionary  customs  were  to  be  abolished.  It  was 
sufficient  to  shew  them  that  &sting  was  not  consistent 
with  the  new  situation  in  which  his  disciples  were 
placed.  With  this  view  he  represents  himself  as  in 
the  situation  of  a  bridegroom,  and  his  disciples  as 
children  of  the  bride-chamber,  or  bridemen,  that  is, 
attoidants  of  the  bridegroom  at  a  marriage.  But 
marriage  is  deemed  a  season  of  joy  and  of  feasting, 
neyer  of  fasting.  Accordingly,  the  arrival  of  the 
Messiah  was  announced  as  an  occasion  of  joy.  ^^  Be- 
hold,'* said  the  angel  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem, 
"  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the 
people ;  because  to-day  is  bom  to  you  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord*'  (or  the 
Lord  Messiah).  Accordingly  the  word  gospel,  which 
we  still  retain,  properly  signifies  glad  tidings.  Our 
Sayiour,  then,  resembled  a  bridegroom,  as  the  object 
of  joy,  and  his  arrival  was  the  season  of  joy.  "  Would 
ye  have  the  bridemen  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them  ? "  He  then  adds,  "  But  the  days  will 
come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them ; 
in  those  days  they  will  fast." 

He  also  added  this  similitude,  ^^  Nobody  mendeth 
an  old  mantle  with  new  cloth  ;  otherwise  the  new  will 
rend  the  old :  besides,  the  new  and  the  old  will  never 
suit  each  other."  So  the  words  may  be  rendered. 
Here  is  a  comparison  between  two  things, — an  old 
mantle  and  new  cloth.  By  the  new  doth  our  Saviour 
undoubtedly  means  his  religion,  which  was  certainly 
new ;  and  by  the  old  cloth  or  mantle^  he  means  either 
the  law  of  Moses,  or,  more  probably,  the  corrupted 
system  of  the  Pharisees ;   for  the  rules  respecting 
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fasting  were  borrowed  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  not  from  the  pnre  law  of  Moses.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  religion  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  introduce  could  coalesce  neither  with  the  one 
nor  the  other ;  for  the  law  of  Moses  consists  chiefly 
in  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  religion  of  the  Phari- 
sees in  a  great  many  additional  inrentions  and  tradi*- 
tions;  but  Christianity  is  a  pure  spiritual  system, 
fitted  for  the  improyement  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart.  It  is  a  religion  totally  different  in  kind, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  united  either  with  the 
law  of  Moses,  or  with  the  corrupted  religion  of  the 
Pharisees. 

Our  Saviour  adds  another  comparison,  '*  Nobody 
putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles  :  otherwise  the  new 
wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  thus  the  wine  will  be 
spilled,  and  the  bottles  rendered  useless.^^  To  render 
this  similitude  intelligible,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  among  the  Jews,  bottles  were  made  of  skins  or 
leather ;  and  that  when  they  became  old  they  were 
apt  to  crack  and  burst,  and  consequently  to  be  unfit 
for  bearing  the  fermenting  pressure  of  new  wine. 
Here,  again,  by  the  old  bottles  our  Saviour  evidently 
means  either  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  corrupted  re- 
ligion of  the  Pharisees ;  and  by  the  new  tuine,  his 
own  doctrines  and  precepts;  and  he  declares  that 
these  can  never  be  incorporated  and  united. 

^^  Besides,^^  added  he,  ^'  a  man,  after  drinking  old 
wine,  calleth  not  immediately  for  new ;  for  he  saith. 
The  old  is  better.^^  This  must  mean,  that  a  man  who 
is  habituated  to  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been 
educated,  does  not  readily  relinquish  it  in  favour  of 
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a  new  religion,  however  excellent  and  superior  the 
new  religion  may  be.  Thus,  in  every  case,  onr  Saviour 
shewed  an  intimate  and  complete  knowledge  of  human 
nature^  and  made  the  proper  allowances  for  the  effects 
of  education. 

It  will  here  be  proper  to  inquiry  into  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  respecting  fasting,  and  to  determine,  if 
possible,  its  origin  and  obligation. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  word  foiit 
does  not  occur  in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  nor  is  any 
allusion  made  to  any  such  practice.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  supposed,  that  the  annual  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, or  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri  (corre- 
sponding to  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October)  was  kept  as  a  fast.  The  Israelites  were 
ordered  to  observe  that  day  as  a  day  of  rest,  amd  to 
o^ict  their  souls  ;  but  no  abstinence  from  food  is  dis^ 
tinctly  mentioned  as  being  comprehended  under  the 
phrase  of  afflicting  the  soul.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  fasting  was  afterwards  practised ;  but  it  will  be 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  prove  that  fasting 
was  commanded  by  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  true 
Moses  tasted  no  food  for  forty  days  while  he  was 
on  the  mount ;  but  this  was  owing  to  supernatural 
support. 

The  first  time  the  word  occurs  is  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  twenty-sixth  verse, 
when  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  the  people, 
^^  went  up  to  the  house  of  God,  and  wept ;  and  sat 
there  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted  until  even."  This 
lamentation  and  fasting  took  place  in  consequence  of 
a  terrible  defeat  which  the  eleven  tribes  of  Israel  re- 
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ceived  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  second  time 
fasting  is  mentioned,  was  daring  the  life  of  Samnel, 
after  the  Israelites  had  been  frequently  defeated  by 
the  Philistines.  The'  third  time  was  after  the  battle 
of  Gilboa,  in  which  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain ; 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  fasted  seren 
days.  David  fasted  when  his  child  was  at  the  point 
of  death.  Ahab  proclaimed  a  fast  when  he  wished  to 
destroy  Naboth,  that  he  might  get  possession  of  his 
vineyard.  We  read  also  of  fasts  proclaimed  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  by  Ezra. 

All  these  fasts  seem  to  have  been  voluntary  ex- 
pressions of  grief  for  misfortunes  that  had  hap- 
pened; for  none  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
commanded  by  God.  There  is  one  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which 
the  Divine  Being  is  represented  as  addressing  the 
Jews  on  the  subject :  ^^  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  To  bow 
down  his  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth 
and  ashes  for  his  couch  ?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast 
and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  this  the 
fast  that  I  have  chosen?  To  loose  the  bands  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke? 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that 
thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ? 
When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him ; 
and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ? 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning, 
and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily :  and  thy 
righteousness  shall  go  before  thee ;  the  glory  of  the 
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present,  who  were  more  intent  on  watching  Jesus 
than  in  performing  the  service  of  God,  suspecting 
that  he  was  going  to  cure  the  man,  asked  the  ques- 
tion, as  Matthew  informs  us,  ^^  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on 
the  sabbath  ?"  Jesus,  knowing  well  that,  amid  their 
hypocritical  respect  for  the  sabbath,  they  were  plotting 
against  his  life,  retorted  the  question  on  themselves : 
"  I  will  ask  you  one  thing.  What  is  it  lawfiil  to  do  on 
the  sabbath  ?  Good  or  evil  ?  To  save  or  to  destroy  ?" 
(For  so  the  passage  may  be  rendered.)  Thus,  he  de- 
licately presented  them  with  a  picture  of  their  own 
malignant  minds,  contrasted  with  the  bcnovolent  act 
which  he  was  going  to  perfonu.  The  question  which 
he  proposed,  in  the  mildest  terms,  would  naturally 
suggest  to  themselves  its  proper  application  to  be, 
Whether  was  it  more  criminal  to  restore  the  health 
of  an  unfortunate  man,  as  he  himself  intended,  or  to 
conspire  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  as  they 
were  actually  doing  ?  They  heard  the  question ;  tliey 
must  have  understood  its  meaning;  they  felt  the 
difficulty,  and  remained  silent.  Jesus,  then,  as  we 
arc  told  by  Mark,  "  looked  round  on  them  with  anger, 
being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and 
said  to  the  man.  Stretch  out  thy  hand ;''  and  while  he 
was  making  the  attempt  it  became  sound  as  the 
other.  But  the  Pharisees,  instead  of  being  con- 
vinced of  the  Divine  authority  of  Jesus  by  his  super- 
natural knowledge  and  supernatural  power,  were 
inflamed  witli  madness,  and  left  the  synagogue  imme- 
diately, anxious  and  determined  to  concert  new  plots 
against  him. 
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I.  Let  US,  first,  consider  the  miracle. 
II.  The  anger  of  Jesus  at  the  Pharisees. 
III.  The  mode  of  arguing. 
lY.  The  reasons  for  instituting  the  sabbath. 

I.  First,  then,  the  miracle.  The  man  who  was  the 
object  of  it  had  his  right  hand  withered  or  blasted, 
that  is,  emaciated  and  fleshless ;  but  whether  inca« 
pable  of  motion,  and  consequently  of  use,  is  not  said. 
This  was  evidently  a  case  in  which  human  skill  was 
entirely  unavailing.  No  external  application  could 
affect  it, — no  medicine  nor  operation  could  alter  its 
state.  Accordingly,  Jesus  removed  this  infirmity, 
but  by  means  not  possessed  by  man.  As  a  Divine 
being,  he  uttered  the  words,  **  Stretch  out  thy  hand,^' 
and  the  cure  was  visible,  instantaneous^  and  complete. 
Remember,  too,  the  miracle  was  not  performed  pri- 
vately, but  before  the  whole  congregation,  many  of 
whom  must  have  known  the  previous  state  of  the 
nian.  It  was  performed,  too,  not  merely  before 
those  who  believed  in  Jesus,  but  before  his  greatest 
enemies  the  Pharisees,  who  would  have  been  glad  of 
any  pretence  to  deny  its  reality ;  but,  because  they 
found  it  impossible,  they  were  filled  with  rage.  Their 
rage,  then,  was  a  proof  of  their  conviction  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  miracle. 

II.  Let  us  next  turn  our  attention  to  an  extraor- 
dinary  circumstance,  mentioned  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  that  Jesus  looked 
round  on  the  Pharisees  with  anger.  This  is  the 
only  instance  in  the  whole  New  Testament  in  which 
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anger  is  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but  it  may  be 
justly  asked,  Is  not  anger  a  criminal  weakness  incon- 
sistent with  a  perfect  character  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  possessed 
a  human  as  well  as  a  Diyine  nature,  he  must  have 
been  liable  to  the  feeling  of  anger;  but  the  mere 
feeling  of  anger  against  vice  is  so  far  from  being  cri- 
minal, that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  best  characters, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  national  laws 
against  crimes.  It  is  nothing  more  than  displeasure 
at  vice ;  and,  while  it  is  confined  to  an  ardent,  but 
well  controlled  feeling,  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended ;  but,  when  the  feeling  of  anger  be- 
comes violent  and  ungovernable,  or  when  it  breakls 
out  into  abusive  language,  or  leads  to  deeds  of  out^ 
rage,  it  then  instantly  becomes  criminal.  The  anger 
of  Jesus,  however,  appeared  not  in  his  actions  nor  in 
his  words.  It  was  confined  to  his  countenance, — it 
appeared  only  in  his  look.  Besides,  anger,  even  in 
this  mild  and  dignified  form,  was  not  the  only  feel- 
ing which  influenced  our  Saviour.  It  was  blended 
and  softened  by  the  gentler  and  more  amiable  feel* 
ings  of  grief.*  Thus,  while  he  was  displeased  with 
the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Pharisees,  he  was  grieved 
on  account  of  the  punishment  which  they  were  draw- 
ing on  themselves.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of 
holy  indignation  quite  unexceptionable,  which  we 
may  justly  admire  and  safely  imitate. 

III.  The  kind  of  arguments  which  our  Saviour  em- 

*  St  Mark  iii.  5. 
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ployed  to  confute  the  Pharisees  deserves  our  atten- 
tion.    We  should  naturally  wish  to  know  how  a  Di- 
vine being  would  argue  with  men.     We  should  ex- 
pect that  his  arguments  would  be  dear,  convincing, 
and  unanswerable,  and,  consequently,  of  that  kind  best 
adapted  to  the  subject.    In  such  expectation  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  his  argu- 
ments did  not  always  satisfy  the  Pharisees ;  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  satisfied ;  but  one  effect  al- 
ways appeared,  they  were  reduced  to  silence,  because 
they  had  no  answer  to  make.     Against  the  opinions 
of  the  Pharisees  respecting  the  sabbath,  our  Saviour^s 
first  argument  was  taken  from  the  example  of  David. 
David,  by  partaking  of  the  shew-bread,  had  broken  a 
positive  law ;  but  the  disciples  of  Jesus^had  violated 
no  law.    The  second  argument  is  still  more  pointed. 
The  priests  in  the  temple  service  did  not  observe  rest 
on  the  sabbath ;  for,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  their  duties  could  not  be  performed  without 
violating  the  sabbath,  yet  no  blame  was  attached  to 
them.     The  third  argument  advances  a  step  higher. 
God  prefers  the  duties  of  humanity  to  positive  com- 
mandments, when  it  is  impossible  to  observe  both 
these.     Therefore,  even  if  the  plucking  and  eating  of 
ears  of  corn  on  the  sabbath  had  been  prohibited,  the 
mercy  of  God  would  have  overlooked  it  in  a  case  of 
necessity.     The  fourth  argument  was,  that  the  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man ;  therefore  it  was  lawful  to 
do  good  on  the  sabbath.     Thus  we  see  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  Saviour,  no  act  of  necessity  nor  of  mercy 
is  a  breach  of  the  sabbath. 
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lY.  Let  us  lastly  consider  the  reasons  for  institu- 
ting the  sabbath. 

The  first  reason  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. The  sabbath  was  intended  to  be  a  com- 
memoration of  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  must 
mean  that,  on  eyery  returning  sabbath,  men  were  to 
call  to  mind  the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  one  living  and  true  God  by  whom  the 
world  was  made,  and  to  pay  Him  that  worship  which 
is  due,  while  at  the  same  time  they  rested  from  their 
worldly  labours.  The  second  reason  given  to  the 
Israelites  was  that  the  sabbath  was  appointed  as  a 
day  for  celebrating  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  Jews  observed  the  sab- 
bath as  if  they  had  believed  that  man  was  made  solely 
to  do  honour  to  it ;  for  many  things  which  were  not 
only  harmless  but  useful  and  necessary  were  prohi- 
bited. Our  Saviour,  who  came  to  introduce  more  en- 
lightened  ideas,  has  in  one  sentence  informed  us  of 
the  intention  and  use  of  the  sabbath.  ^^  The  sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath.^^  But 
man  is  composed  of  two  substances,  a  body  and  a  soul ; 
the  sabbath  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

1.  The  sabbath  was  intended  as  a  day  of  rest  for 
the  body. 

Man  is  incapable  of  toiling  without  intermission. 
After  exerting  himself  for  a  certain  time,  his  strength 
is  exhausted,  his  spirits  fail,  and  labour  becomes 
painful.  Best,  therefore,  as  well  as  food,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  refresh  and  revive  him,  and  to 
enable  him  to  resume  his  toil  with  vigour  and  ala- 
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crity.  And  lest  he  who  has  power  should  attempt  to 
oppress  his  fellow-creatures  by  requiring  unremitting 
toil,  God  has  made  every  day  to  be  followed  by  night, 
when  labour,  at  least  in  the  field,  is  impossible.  But 
the  goodness  of  God  extended  still  farther.  For 
when  he  selected  the  Jews,  established  them  in 
Palestine,  and  gave  them  a  code  of  laws,  he  com- 
manded that  every  seventh  day  should  be  a  day  of 
rest,  not  only  for  the  human  race  but  for  cattle.  The 
same  rule  was  followed  by  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour. 
This  is  a  rule  not  only  of  mercy  but  of  wisdom.  To 
the  man  of  business  it  affords  a  delightful  respite 
from  care  and  anxiety.  To  the  weary  labourer  it  is 
a  repose  from  toil.  It  releases  the  sedentary  from 
confinement,  and  sends  them  abroad  to  breathe  an  ex- 
hilarating air.  Thus  the  health,  the  comfort,  and 
enjoyment  of  all  ranks  are  carefully  regarded. 

2.  The  sabbath  was  also  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soul  of  man,  that  noble  and  spiritual  part  which 
was  destined  for  immortality.  For  wemust  not  suppose 
that  the  sabbath  was  meant  to  be  a  day  of  indolence, 
of  dissipation,  of  irreligion.  For  this  would  be  to  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father ;  it  would  be  to  dedicate  the  Lord's  day  to  the 
service  of  Satan ;  it  would  be  to  sin  because  grace 
abounds.  The  Lord's  day  is  admirably  fitted  for  re- 
ligious instruction  and  religious  worship.  Instruc- 
tion may  be  either  public  or  private  ;  but  when  both 
arc  united  it  is  rendered  complete.  He  who  is  con- 
tented with  private  instruction,  and  neglects  to  join 
with  the  assembled  disciples  of  Jesus,  is  never  found 
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"  When  thou  comest  into  the  standing  com  of  thy 
neighbour,  then  thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thine 
hands ;  but  thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy 
neighbour's  standing  com."*  It  was  the  plucking 
of  the  ears  of  com  on  the  sabbath  that  constituted 
the  crime,  in  their  estimation  ;  thus  making  the  ap- 
peasing of  hunger,  by  means  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  a  crime,  though  they  never  went  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  partaking  of  food  on  the  sabbath  was  un* 
lawful. 

To  this  charge  of  the  Pharisees,  Jesus  gave  a  reply 
sufficient  not  only  to  silence,  but  to  convince  them,  if 
their  minds  had  not  been  shut  against  conviction. 

1.  From  their  own  history,  from  the  conduct  of 
one  of  their  most  eminent  kings,  he  shewed  them  that, 
on  certain  occasions,  it  was  lawful  to  break  the  posi- 
tive injunctions  of  the  ceremonial  law,  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  hunger.  He  refers  them  to  the  history 
of  David,  who,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  had  partaken  of 
the  shew-bread.  The  shew-bread,  or  bread  of  the 
presence^  as  the  words  might  be  rendered,  consisted 
of  twelve  square-shaped  cakes,  made  of  fine  flour, 
which  were  deposited  on  a  table  in  the  holy  place  on 
the  sabbath ;  they  remained  there  till  the  next  sab- 
bath, when  they  were  eaten  by  the  priests  only,  and  in 
the  holy  place.  Yet  on  a  particular  occasion  that 
hallowed  bread  had  been  given  to  David  by  the  high 
priest.  In  Scripture,  however,  no  blame  is  attached 
to  David,  nor  to  the  high  priest.  This  is  our  Saviour's 
first  argument. 

"^  Deut.  xxiii.  25. 
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2.  The  second  argument  employed  by  our  Saviour 
is  taken  from  the  conduct  of  the  priests.  Every  sab* 
bath  the  priests  who  officiated  in  the  temple  slew  the 
sacrifices,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  applied  fire  to  the 
idtar.  Yet  these  actions  were  never  considered  by 
any  man  as  a  violation  of  the  sabbath,  because  they 
were  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  service  of  the 
temple.  This  argument  is  given  only  in  Matthew^s 
Grospel. 

3.  Our  Saviour  employed  a  third  argument,  con- 
tained in  a  quotation  from  Hosea,  to  which  he  had 
lately  referred.  God  prefers  humanity  to  sacrifice, 
because  the  duties  of  benevolence  belong  to  a  higher 
dass  than  positive  institutions.  Consequently,  it  is 
a  higher  duty  to  save  life  than  to  observe  the  sabbath; 
for  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
sabbath. 

4.  Our  Saviour  argues  from  his  own  dignity  and 
office,  that  he  had  authority  to  determine  what  the 
duties  of  the  sabbath  are :  '*'  For  the  Son  of  man  is 
Master  of  the  sabbath ;"  and,  therefore,  if  it  was  law- 
ful for  the  priests  to  kill  the  sacrifices  for  the  service 
of  the  temple  on  the  sabbath,  much  more  was  it 
allowable  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  service 
of  one  who  was  greater  than  the  temple,  to  employ 
the  lawful  means  of  preserving  their  lives. 

After  giving  this  answer  to  the  Pharisees,  our 
Saviour  proceeded  forward  and  entered  the  synagogue, 
where  he  performed  that  part  of  the  service  which 
consisted  in  teaching.  Among  the  worshippers  there 
was  a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand.     The  Pharisees 
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present,  who  were  more  intent  on  watching  Jesus 
than  in  performing  the  service  of  God,  suspecting 
that  he  was  going  to  cure  the  man,  asked  the  ques- 
tion, as  Matthew  informs  us,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on 
the  sabbath  ?"  Jesus,  knowing  well  that,  amid  their 
hypocritical  respect  for  the  sabbath,  they  were  plotting 
against  his  life,  retorted  the  question  on  themselves : 
"  I  will  ask  you  one  thing,  What  is  it  lawful  to  do  on 
the  sabbath  ?  Good  or  evil  ?  To  save  or  to  destroy  ?" 
(For  so  the  passage  may  be  rendered.)  Thus,  he  de- 
licately presented  them  with  a  picture  of  their  own 
malignant  minds,  contrasted  with  the  benovolent  act 
which  he  was  going  te  perform.  The  question  which 
he  proposed,  in  the  mildest  terms,  would  naturally 
suggest  to  themselves  its  proper  application  to  be, 
Whether  was  it  more  criminal  to  restore  the  health 
of  an  unfortunate  man,  as  he  himself  intended,  or  to 
conspire  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  as  they 
were  actually  doing  ?  They  heard  the  question ;  they 
must  have  understood  its  meaning;  they  felt  the 
difficulty,  and  remained  silent.  Jesus,  then,  as  we 
are  told  by  Mark,  "  looked  round  on  them  with  anger, 
being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and 
said  to  the  man.  Stretch  out  thy  hand ;"  and  while  he 
was  making  the  attempt  it  became  sound  as  the 
other.  But  the  Pharisees,  instead  of  being  con- 
vinced of  the  Divine  authority  of  Jesus  by  his  super- 
natural knowledge  and  supernatural  power,  were 
inflamed  with  madness,  and  left  the  synagogue  imme- 
diately, anxious  and  determined  to  concert  new  plots 
against  him. 
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I.  Let  US,  first,  consider  the  miracle^ 
II.  The  anger  of  Jesus  at  the  Pharisees. 
III.  The  mode  of  arguing. 
lY.  The  reasons  for  instituting  the  sabbath. 

I.  First,  then,  the  miracle.  The  man  who  was  the 
object  of  it  had  his  right  hand  withered  or  blasted, 
that  is,  emaciated  and  fleshless ;  but  whether  inca« 
pable  of  motion,  and  consequently  of  use,  is  not  said. 
This  was  evidently  a  case  in  which  human  skill  was 
entirely  unavailing.  No  external  application  could 
affect  it, — no  medicine  nor  operation  could  alter  its 
state.  Accordingly,  Jesus  removed  this  infirmity, 
but  by  means  not  possessed  by  man.  As  a  Divine 
being,  he  uttered  the  words,  **  Stretch  out  thy  hand,^' 
and  the  cure  was  visible,  instantaneous,  and  complete. 
Remember,  too,  the  miracle  was  not  performed  pri- 
vately, but  before  the  whole  congregation,  many  of 
whom  must  have  known  the  previous  state  of  the 
aian.  It  was  performed,  too,  not  merely  before 
those  who  believed  in  Jesus,  but  before  his  greatest 
enemies  the  Pharisees,  who  would  have  been  glad  of 
any  pretence  to  deny  its  reality ;  but,  because  they 
found  it  impossible,  they  were  filled  with  rage.  Their 
rage,  then,  was  a  proof  of  their  conviction  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  miracle. 

II.  Let  us  next  turn  our  attention  to  an  extraor- 

■ 

dinary  circumstance,  mentioned  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  that  Jesus  looked 
round  on  the  Pharisees  with  anger.  This  is  the 
only  instance  in  the  whole  New  Testament  in  which 
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anger  is  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but  it  may  be 
justly  asked,  Is  not  anger  a  criminal  weakness  incon- 
sistent with  a  perfect  character  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  possessed 
a  human  as  well  as  a  Divine  nature,  he  must  have 
been  liable  to  the  feeling  of  anger;  but  the  mere 
feeling  of  anger  against  vice  is  so  far  from  being  cri- 
minal, that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  best  characters, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  national  laws 
against  crimes.  It  is  nothing  more  than  displeasure 
at  vice ;  and,  while  it  is  confined  to  an  ardent,  but 
well  controlled  feeling,  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended ;  but,  when  the  feeling  of  anger  be- 
comes violent  and  ungovernable,  or  when  it  breaks 
out  into  abusive  language,  or  leads  to  deeds  of  out- 
rage, it  then  instantly  becomes  criminal.  The  anger 
of  Jesus,  however,  appeared  not  in  his  actions  nor  in 
his  words.  It  was  confined  to  his  countenance, — it 
appeared  only  in  his  look.  Besides,  anger,  even  in 
this  mild  and  dignified  form,  was  not  the  only  feel- 
ing which  influenced  our  Saviour.  It  was  blended 
and  softened  by  the  gentler  and  more  amiable  feel- 
ings of  grief.*  Thus,  while  he  was  displeased  with 
the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Pharisees,  he  was  grieved 
on  account  of  the  punishment  which  they  were  draw- 
ing on  themselves.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of 
holy  indignation  quite  unexceptionable,  which  we 
may  justly  admire  and  safely  imitate. 

III.  The  kind  of  arguments  which  our  Saviour  em- 

*  St  Mark  iii.  5. 
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ployed  to  confute  the  Pharisees  deserves  our  atteur 
tion.     We  should  naturally  wish  to  know  how  a  Di- 
vine being  would  argue  with  men.     We  should  ex- 
pect that  his  arguments  would  be  dear,  convincing, 
and  unanswerable,  and,  consequently,  of  that  kind  best 
adapted  to  the  subject.    In  such  expectation  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  his  argu- 
ments did  not  always  satisfy  the  Pharisees ;  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  satisfied ;  but  one  effect  al- 
ways appeared,  they  were  reduced  to  silence,  because 
they  had  no  answer  to  make.     Against  the  opinions 
of  the  Pharisees  respecting  the  sabbath,  our  Saviour's 
first  argument  was  taken  from  the  example  of  David. 
David,  by  partaking  of  the  shew-bread,  had  broken  a 
pofiitive  law ;  but  the  disciples  of  Jesus^had  violated 
no  law.    The  second  argument  is  still  more  pointed. 
The  priests  in  the  temple  service  did  not  observe  rest 
on  the  sabbath ;  for,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  their  duties  could  not  be  performed  without 
violating  the  sabbath,  yet  no  blame  was  attached  to 
them.     The  third  argument  advances  a  step  higher. 
Grod  prefers  the  duties  of  humanity  to  positive  com- 
mandments, when  it  is  impossible  to  observe  both 
these.     Therefore,  even  if  the  plucking  and  eating  of 
ears  of  corn  on  the  sabbath  had  been  prohibited,  the 
mercy  of  God  would  have  overlooked  it  in  a  case  of 
necessity.     The  fourth  argument  was,  that  the  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man ;  therefore  it  was  lawful  to 
do  good  on  the  sabbath.     Thus  we  see  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  Saviour,  no  act  of  necessity  nor  of  mercy 
is  a  breach  of  the  sabbath. 
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IV.  Let  us  lastly  consider  the  reasons  for  institu- 
ting the  sabbath. 

The  first  reason  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. The  sabbath  was  intended  to  be  a  com- 
memoration of  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  must 
mean  that,  on  every  returning  sabbath,  men  were  to 
call  to  mind  the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  one  living  and  true  God  by  whom  the 
world  was  made,  and  to  pay  Him  that  worship  which 
is  due,  while  at  the  same  time  they  rested  from  their 
worldly  labours.  The  second  reason  given  to  the 
Israelites  was  that  the  sabbath  was  appointed  as  a 
day  for  celebrating  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  Jews  observed  the  sab- 
bath as  if  they  had  believed  that  man  was  made  solely 
to  do  honour  to  it ;  for  many  things  which  were  not 
only  harmless  but  useful  and  necessary  were  prohi- 
bited. Our  Saviour,  who  came  to  introduce  more  en- 
lightened  ideas,  has  in  one  sentence  informed  us  of 
the  intention  and  use  of  the  sabbath.  ^^  The  sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath.^^  But 
man  is  composed  of  two  substances,  a  body  and  a  soul ; 
the  sabbath  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

1.  The  sabbath  was  intended  as  a  day  of  rest  for 
the  body. 

Man  is  incapable  of  toiling  without  intermission. 
After  exerting  himself  for  a  certain  time,  his  strength 
is  exhausted,  his  spirits  fail,  and  labour  becomes 
painful.  Best,  therefore,  as  well  as  food,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  refresh  and  revive  him,  and  to 
enable  him  to  resume  his  toil  with  vigour  and  ala- 
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crity.  And  lest  he  who  has  power  should  attempt  to 
oppress  his  fellow-creatures  by  requiring  unremitting 
toil,  Grod  has  made  every  day  to  be  followed  by  night, 
when  labour,  at  least  in  the  field,  is  impossible.  But 
the  goodness  of  God  extended  still  farther.  For 
when  he  selected  the  Jews,  established  them  in 
Palestine,  and  gave  them  a  code  of  laws,  he  com- 
manded that  every  seventh  day  should  be  a  day  of 
rest,  not  only  for  the  human  race  but  for  cattle.  The 
same  rule  was  followed  by  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour. 
This  is  a  rule  not  only  of  mercy  but  of  wisdom.  To 
the  man  of  business  it  affords  a  delightful  respite 
from  care  and  anxiety.  To  the  weary  labourer  it  is 
a  repose  from  toil.  It  releases  the  sedentary  from 
confinement,  and  sends  them  abroad  to  breathe  an  ex- 
hilarating air.  Thus  the  health,  the  comfort,  and 
enjoyment  of  all  ranks  are  carefully  regarded. 

2.  The  sabbath  was  also  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soul  of  man,  that  noble  and  spiritual  part  which 
was  destined  for  immortality.  For  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  sabbath  was  meant  to  be  a  day  of  indolence, 
of  dissipation,  of  irreligion.  For  this  would  be  to  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father ;  it  would  be  to  dedicate  the  Lord^s  day  to  the 
service  of  Satan ;  it  would  be  to  sin  because  grace 
abounds.  The  Lord's  day  is  admirably  fitted  for  re- 
ligious instruction  and  religious  worship.  Instruc- 
tion may  be  either  public  or  private ;  but  when  both 
are  united  it  is  rendered  complete.  He  who  is  con- 
tented with  private  instruction,  and  neglects  to  join 
with  the  assembled  disciples  of  Jesus,  is  never  found 
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to  improve  in  religious  knowledge,  or  Christian  char 
racter.  And  he  who  neither  prays  to  God  with  others, 
nor  at  home,  nor  studies  the  Scriptures,  soon  loses  all 
sense  of  religion.  Tf  we  reaUy  wish  to  reform  what 
is  amiss,  and  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  our  actions, 
our  principles,  and  our  habits,  we  shall  never  neglect 
the  means  which  God  has  afforded  us ;  but  will  ar- 
dently, and  steadily,  and  regularly  pursue  them,  till 
God  has  crowned  them  with  the  most  enlivening 
success. 


LECTURE  XVIII. 

PART  I. 

JESUS  SELECTS  HIS  APOSTLES. 
St  Luke  vi.  12. 


C0NTBMT8 :-— Why  Jesus  oocasionaUj  withdrew  from  public  notice,  as 
he  had  done  after  curing  the  withered  hand.— Often  followed  bj 
multitudes. — Before  important  actions  Jesus  usually  prayed. — Ex- 
horts his  disciples  to  pray. — ^Division  of  the  subject. — Reasons  why 
oar  Saviour  appointed  apostles  :  1.  To  spread  Christianity;  2.  To 
transmit  it  to  future  ages. — Why  twelve  apostles  were  appointed. — 
What  was  the  principle  of  selection  ? — It  was  character  and  personal 
attendance. — ^Difference  in  the  leading  principles  of  the  apostles. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  that 
Jesus,  aware  of  the  malignant  fury  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  consequence  of  the  miraculous  cure  performed  on 
the  man  who  had  a  withered  hand,  and  knowing  that 
henceforth  they  would  be  employed  in  forming  plots 
to  accomplish  his  death,  took  his  departure  immedi- 
ately. We  may  ask.  What  was  the  motive  that  in- 
fluenced our  Saviour  ?  Was  it  fear  of  the  Pharisees  ? 
No.  There  is  not  in  his  whole  conduct,  a  single  in- 
stance of  fear  producing  the  slightest  effect  in  dis- 
posing him  to  act  differently  from  what  his  wisdom 
approved.  We  know  from  his  prayer  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  that  he  had  the  same  aversion  to 
death  as  we  have ;  but  still  fear  had  no  power  over 
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his  actions ;  for  he  never  did  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  a  great  and  perfect  character  in  order  to  escape 
dangers,  even  the  most  formidable. 

But  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour  frequently  enjoined 
the  people  who  followed  him  not  to  discover  him. 
This  injunction  was  given  not  from  fear,  but  from  be- 
nevolence. For  he  did  not  wish  to  continue  to  the 
Pharisees  an  opportunity  of  feeding  and  strengthen- 
ing their  malevolent  passions.  Besides,  the  duties 
of  his  office  were  not  then  completed,  and  therefore  a 
pmdent  caution  was  necessary  to  preserve  his  life  till 
the  purposes  of  his  ministry  were  fulfilled.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  remember,  that  he  knew  well 
that  the  Pharisees  had  no  power  to  take  away  his 
life,  tm  it  was  given  them  from  above. 

But  though  the  Pharisees  had  left  him  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  consult  how  they  might  destroy  him, 
Jesus  was  still  followed  by  immense  multitudes,  as 
Mark  informs  us  (chap.  iii.  7,  8,),  from  Galilee,  from 
Judea,  from  Jerusalem,  from  Idumea,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  and  from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Here  was 
an  assemblage  collected  from  a  space  not  less  than 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  probably  a  hundred 
in  breadth.  The  whole  population  seems  to  have 
poured  out  in  successive  crowds,  to  witness  the  un- 
precedented spectacle  of  one  at  whose  mighty  word 
the  most  deadly  diseases  fled  and  disappeared. 

Our  Blessed  Saviour,  however,  had  no  vanity  to 
gratify ;  he  had  no  pleasure  in  being  the  object  of 
popular  admiration  and  applause.  And,  therefore, 
after  he  had  healed  all  the  sick  who  applied  to  him, 
he  ordered,  as  Mark  informs  us,  his  disciples  to  get 
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a  boat  to  attend  him.  For  even  persons  possessed 
with  unclean  spirits,  carried  away  by  the  general  im- 
pression that  he  was  the  Messiah,  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him,  exclaiming,  ^'  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God.^^  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  have  his  titles 
proclaimed  by  such  persons,  as  it  might  lead  to  the 
opinion  afterwards  insinuated  by  the  Pharisees,  that 
he  was  in  confederacy  with  evil  spirits. 

From  Matthew's  Gospel,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  at  this  time  our  Saviour  made  a  second  journey 
through  Galilee.  For  as  this  first  journey  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  so 
a  second  seems  intimated  in  the  end  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  same  Gospel :  ^^  Then  Jesus,"  says  this 
apostle,  **  went  through  all  the  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  proclaiming  the 
gkd  tidings  of  the  reign,  and  curing  every  disease 
and  every  malady  among  the  people."  It  was  pro- 
bably after  his  return  from  this  second  journey,  that 
he  chose  his  apostles. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  our  particular  attention,  that 
previous  to  any  important  action  or  event  in  his  life, 
Jesus  spent  a  considerable  time  in  prayer.  Thus, 
after  his  baptism,  we  are  told  by  Luke,  that  he 
prayed.*  It  was  then  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descend- 
ed upon  him.  Also  before  declaring  himself  the  Mes- 
siah to  his  apostles,f  he  withdrew  himself  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  while  engaged  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
that  he  was  transfigured  on  the  mount,  when  his  "  face 
shone  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  became  white  as 

♦  Luke  ui.  22.  t  Luke  ix.  18. 
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the  light.''  Ih  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  while  he 
was  in  an  agony,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  sor- 
rowful even  unto  death,  he  offered  up  three  times  a 
fervent  prayer  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  When  about 
to  select  his  apostles,  he  retired  to  a  mountain  to 
pray,  and  spent  the  night  in  devotion.*  On  the  same 
occasion  he  exhorted  his  disciples  to  pray,  saying  to 
them,  "  The  harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the  reapers  are 
few ;  pray  therefore  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
he  would  send  labourers  to  reap  it."f 

Our  Saviour  was  the  great  Instructor  of  mankind, 
who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  and  knew  what  was 
most  proper  to  be  spoken.  But  notwithstanding  his 
perfect  qualifications,  he  thought  more  instructions 
necessary.  He  therefore  recommended  to  his  disciples 
to  pray  to  God,  that  he  would  send  additional  teachers. 
Nothing  can  shew  more  forcibly  than  this  injunction^ 
the  high  importance  which  our  Blessed  Saviour  at- 
tached  to  prayer.  He  gave  it,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  had  already  determined  to  increase  the  number  of 
instructors ;  and,  consequently,  when  he  knew  it  was 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father  that  it  should  be  so. 

Respecting  the  selection  of  his  apostles,  several 
interesting  questions  present  themselves  : 

I.  Why  did  he  choose  apostles  ? 

II.  Why  did  he  fix  on  the  number  twelve  ? 

III.  Why  did  he  give  a  preference  to  those  indivi- 
duals whom  he  selected  ?  . 

I*  First,  then,  we  are  to  shew  why  our  Saviour 
chose  apostles. 

•  Luke  ?L  12.  t  Matt.  ix.  37,  38. 
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It  was  not  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God  that 
his  well-beloved  Son  should  remain  permanently  on 
earth.  For  a  season  he  had  left  the  glory  which  he 
had  with  his  Father  before  the  world  was,  in  order 
to  reveal  the  will  of  God,  to  be  a  pattern  of  excellence 
to  his  followers,  to  die  for  the  sins  of  men,  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  then  to  ascend  to  heaven.  If 
none  had  been  appointed  to  continue  the  instructions 
of  Jesus  after  his  departure,  Christianity,  notwith- 
standing its  truth  and  importance,  and  divine  origin, 
would  have  been  speedily  corrupted  and  lost ;  and 
the  history  of  its  illustrious  Founder  would  have  been 
blended  with  fable,  and  converted  into  a  legendary 
tale.  It  was,  therefore,  an  act  of  profound  wisdom 
in  Jesus,  and  shewed  his  knowledge  of  futurity,  to 
appoint  persons  worthy  of  the  office,  to  carry  on  the 
important  work  which  was  to  confer  invaluable  bless- 
ings  on  mankind. 

I.  The  first  purpose  of  appointing  apostles  was  to 
spread  the  Christian  religion  after  our  Saviour's  as- 
cension. To  qualify  them  for  this  important  office, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  known  Jesus 
personally ;  that  they  should  have  been  his  constant 
attendants  during  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry ; 
that  they  should  have  seen  his  miracles,  and  have 
been  witnesses  of  the  great  events  of  his  life.  In 
particular,  they  were  to  bear  testimony  to  his  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension.  It  was  requisite  also 
that  they  should  be  able  to  repeat  his  discourses,  and 
conversations,  and  sayings,  and  to  give  a  distinct  and 
correct  account  of  his  private  actions.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  since  the  world  began,  never  had 

VOL.  I.  s 
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disciples  better  opportunities  than  the  apostles  of 
Jesus,  of  knowing  their  Master,  and  every  thing 
which  he  did,  both  in  private  and  in  public.  The 
disciples  of  other  teachers  have  seen  their  master  at 
stated  times,  but  the  apostles  of  Jesus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  every  thing  he  said  and  did,  every 
day,  and  every  hour.  For  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus 
there  was  nothing  to  conceal ;  all  was  wisdom,  all  was 
purity,  all  was  excellence,  all  was  openness.  Indeed 
his  excellence  was  as  superior  to  that  of  mere  men  as 
his  power.  You  will  see,  then,  how  wise  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  world  it  was,  that  Jesus  should  appoint 
apostles,  and  that  they  should  be  selected  from  his 
constant  attendants. 

2.  There  was  also  another  purpose  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  appointment  of  apostles, — to  record 
and  transmit  to  future  ages  the  most  important  facts 
concerning  Jesus,  his  miracles,  and  doctrines,  and 
precepts.  As  it  was  indispensably  necessary,  too,  that 
his  doctrines  and  precepts  should  be  preserved  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  he  himself  delivered  them ;  and 
that  all  his  followers  should  have  an  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  he  promised  to  his  disciples  that 
after  his  departure,  "  he  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
teach  them  all  things,  and  to  bring  to  their  remem- 
brance every  thing  which  he  had  said  to  them."*  His 
recorded  discourses  bear  internal  evidence  that  this 
promise  was  punctually  fulfilled.  For  there  is  a  su- 
periority, there  is  a  charm  in  his  manner  of  thinking, 
and  speakings  and  teaching,  not  only  surpassing  that 

*  St  John  xiv.  26. 
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of  all  other  teachers,  but  even  that  of  the  apostles 
themselves ;  a  charm  which  every  religious  man  of 
judgment  and  taste  will  easily  discover,  and  strongly 
feel. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  this  particular  promise  of 
our  Saviour  was  confined  to  the  personal  memory  of 
the  apostles,  we  answer,  that  we  have  still  two  narra- 
tives of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  written  by  two  of  these 
apostles  who  were  his  immediate  attendants ;  and  that, 
even  if  we  had  no  more,  they  might  be  sufficient  to 
establish  our  faith  in  Jesus.  But  we  have  other  two 
also,  written  by  the  intimate  friends  and  companions 
of  the  apostles,  from  whom  they  evidently  obtained  all 
their  information.  Now  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  being  written  under  the  inspection  and  dictation 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  have  conse- 
quently the  same  authority  as  if  they  had  been  written 
by  the  apostles  themselves.  Besides,  we  have  a  se- 
curity here  which  we  have  not  in  any  other  case  what- 
soever. All  that  our  Saviour  said  and  did  was  so 
dnperior  to  whatever  was  said  and  done  by  any  mere 
man,  that  no  person,  whatever  his  abilities  might  be, 
could  have  conceived  and  described  so  perfect  and 
wonderful  a  character,  except  from  life.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Evangelist  Luke  informs  us,  that  many 
narratives  of  the  actions  of  Jesus  had  been  written  j 
but  not  being  correct,  or  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostles,  they  have  almost  entirely  perished. 
Such  of  them  as  remain  are  inferior  productions. 

II.  The  reasons  just  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  why  Jesus  appointed  apostles  ;  but  it  may 
still  may  be  asked,  Why  were  twelve  thought  neces- 
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sary  ?  As  the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  to  the 
world,  of  facts  of  the  highest  importance,  it  was  pro- 
per that  they  should  not  be  too  few.  Now,  the  con- 
sistent evidence  of  twelve  men  must  be  unexception- 
able. Besides,  the  agreement  of  so  great  a  number 
in  the  same  facts,  the  same  doctrines  and  precepts,  is 
a  singular  and  unprecedented  circumstance,  which 
never  happened  before  nor  since.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  as  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  they  did 
not  live  together,  but  were  from  an  early  period  sepa- 
rated, scattered,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  one 
another ;  they  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting,  and  of 
acting  in  concert.  Another  reason  for  their  being  so 
numerous  might  be,  that  they  were  destined  to  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel  among  many  nations.  Indeed,  the 
work  was  so  arduous,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  many  of  their  converts  to  assist  them.  They 
were  not  too  numerous,  then,  in  proportion  to  the 
duties  assigned  them.  If  it  be  farther  demanded  why 
twelve  were  fixed  on,  rather  than  eleven,  or  thirteen, 
we  can  give  no  other  answer,  but  that  it  is  probable 
this  was  done  as  a  gratification  to  the  Jews,  who  might 
prefer  twelve,  as  corresponding  to  the  number  of  their 
tribes. 

III.  The  third  question  is.  Why  did  Jesus  give  a 
preference  to  those  individuals  whom  he  selected  ? 

Had  the  apostles  been  selected  according  to  the 
judgment  of  mere  men,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
mighty  and  the  opulent,  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  of  splendid  elo- 
quence, and  extensive  influence,  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred.  On  the  other  hand,  of  all  men  that  could  have 
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been  chosen,  according  to  human  estimation,  the 
apostles  would  appear  the  least  qualified  for  their 
high  and  arduous  office.  Paul,  indeed,  who  was  after- 
wards chosen  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  distinguished  by  talents  and  learning ;  but 
none  of  the  twelve  seem  to  have  possessed  eminent 
abilities,  nor  were  they  men  of  learning ;  they  were 
ignorant,  too,  and  full  of  prejudices.  How  could  men, 
accustomed  to  the  humble  occupation  of  fishermen, 
be  fitted  to  guide  and  enlighten  the  world  ?  How 
could  men,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  their  nation  and 
of  their  condition  in  life,  ever  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  to  adopt  and  to  teach  so  pure,  so  elevated  a  re- 
ligion as  that  of  Jesus  ?  How  could  such  men  argue 
and  confute,  overpower  and  convince,  learned  rabbis 
and  enlightened  philosphers  ?  How  could  they  form 
the  bold  idea  ?  How  could  they  possess  the  fortitude 
to  oppose,  and  vigour  to  overturn,  the  opinions  of  the 
world?  How  could  they  combat  the  passions,  the 
habits,  the  vices  of  men  ?  How  could  they  overwhelm 
the  eloquence  of  the  Greeks,  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
the  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
But  every  thing  respecting  Jesus  Christ  and  his  re- 
ligion is  full  of  wonder.  These  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
humble  and  ignorant,  and  at  first  totally  disqualified  to 
instruct  and  to  improve  the  world,  became  afterwards, 
by  the  heavenly  endowments  which  they  received,  the 
most  enlightened  men,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  plans  of  God,  with  the  knowledge  which 
was  best  fitted  to  benefit  mankind,  as  well  as  with 
the  wisest  mode  of  imparting  it.  They  exhibited  ex- 
panded views  of  benevolence,  heavenly  wisdom,  pure 
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truth,  and  improving  precepts.  They  were  enabled, 
by  the  Divine  assistance,  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
and  most  blessed  revolution  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and  thus,  by  wonderful  success  in  opposition  to 
probability,  to  afford,  even  at  this  day,  an  additional 
proof  of  the  celestial  origin  of  the  religion  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  propagate. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  Jesus  did  not  select 
any  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Such  men  did  not 
choose  to  become  his  personal  attendants.  Now,  it 
has  already  been  shewn  to  be  necessary  that  his 
apostles  should  be  chosen  from  his  personal  attend- 
ants. But  none  of  the  rich  would  make  the  sacrifices 
required.  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
though  believers  in  Jesus,  would  not  openly  profess 
their  belief,  lest  they  should  have  exposed  themselves 
to  the  hatred  of  the  persecuting  Pharisees.  The 
young  ruler  rejected  the  invitation  of  Jesus,  because, 
even  in  order  to  become  perfect,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  relinquish  his  great  possessions.  As 
none,  then,  of  the  rich  would  become  the  personal  at- 
tendants of  Jesus,  none  of  them  could  be  selected  as 
apostles. 

But  the  apostles  possessed  one  qualification,  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  all  their  supposed  disadvan- 
tages,— ^they  were  worthy  men.  Excepting  Judas 
Iscariot,  they  were  men  of  good  principles,  honest, 
serious,  and  devout.  They  had  indeed  prejudices ; 
still  they  were  ready  to  yield  to  the  force  of  truth. 
They  were  destitute  of  learning ;  but  the  learning  of 
the  Jews  of  that  age  was  not  only  useless  but  hurt- 
ful.    It  darkened,  and  fettered,  and  degraded  the 
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understanding.  The  very  circumstance  that  they 
were  not  men  of  learning  or  abilities,  made  them  more 
humble,  and  more  docile,  and  more  careful  to  preserve 
the  gospel  in  its  purity ;  for  it  was  only  by  false 
learning,  and  ill-directed  abilities,  that  Christianity 
was  ever  corrupted.  Thus,  we  may  see  the  reason  why 
Jesus  did  not  select  the  rich  or  the  learned  to  be  his 
apostles.  They  would  not  submit  to  j>ersonal  atten- 
dance, which  was  a  necessary  qualification.  From  the 
number  of  those  who  constantly  attended  him  he 
chose  the  most  worthy,  men  of  the  best  principles 
and  character.  Judas,  indeed,  the  only  exception, 
was  a  wicked  man;  but  he  was  placed  among  the 
number,  probably,  that  even  wickedness  itself  should 
be  obliged  to  attest  before  the  enemies  of  Jesus  the 
perfect  integrity  of  his  character, — to  shew  also  that 
the  best  opportunities  may  be  perverted ;  and  that, 
when  wickedness  attains  a  certain  degree  of  strength, 
the  man  becomes  irreclaimable,  and  consequently 
miserable. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  was  considerable  diversity  of  cha- 
racter among  the  apostles.  Peter  was  ardent  and 
active ;  and  from  his  tendency  to  bring  himself  for- 
ward on  all  occasions,  we  might  conclude  that  he  had 
some  portion  of  vanity.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  his  eager  desire  to  walk  on  the  sea.  This  ardour 
made  him  rash ;  heuce  is  explained  his  vain  attempt 
te  rescue  his  Master  by  the  sword,  when  he  cut  off 
the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant.  But  his  forti- 
tude was  not  equal  to  his  ardour ;  hence  the  guilt  of 
disowning  his  Master. 
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On  the  other  hand,  ^Thomas  was  of  a  cautious,  re- 
flecting temper,  firm  and  incredulous,  till  all  objec- 
jections  were  removed ;  hence  his  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve the  resurrection  of  Jesus  till  the  strongest 
evidence  fully  convinced  him  that  no  imposition  had 
been  practised  on  his  fellow-apostles. 

The  leading  principle  of  James  and  John  was 
ambition ;  hence  the  application  to  Jesus  that,  in  his 
reign  as  Messiah,  the  one  might  sit  on  his  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  his  left ;  for  we  cannot  doubt  the 
influence  of  the  sons  on  the  mother.  Persons  actuated 
by  ambition  have  generally  strong  passions.  So  in- 
dignant were  those  apostles  at  the  inhospitality  of  the 
Samaritans  to  their  Divine  Master,  that  they  wished 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  consume  them. 
They  were  sumamed  by  our  Saviour,  Boanerges,  or 
Sons  of  thunder.  James  was  intrepid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  and  was  accordingly  the  first 
martyr  among  the  apostles.  John,  again,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  warm,  afi*ectionate  disposition,  and  is 
called  the  beloved  disciple. 

Of  the  other  apostles  little  is  said.  James  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which 
bears  his  name,  has  closely  imitated  the  style  of  his 
Master. 

In  selecting  his  apostles,  we  can  easily  discern 
striking  proofs  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Jesus, 
and  the  high  value  which  he  put  on  purity  of  prin- 
ciple and  integrity  of  character. 


LECTURE  XVIII. 

PART  II. 

WHY  WAS  JUDAS  18CARI0T  SELECTED  AS  AN  APOSTLE  ? 


The  selection  of  Judas  by  our  Saviour  to  be  one  of 
his  twelve  apostles,  is  a  circumstance  calculated  to 
excite  our  wonder.  That  he  who  was  perfect  himself, 
and  who  came  into  the  world  to  establish  a  religion 
of  purity  and  holiness,  should  choose  for  one  of  his 
constant  attendants  a  man  who  was  unprincipled  and 
incorrigible,  is  a  fact  which  we  should  never  have 
expected,  and  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  not  recon- 
cileable  with  perfect  wisdom  and  supreme  excellence. 
For  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  suppose,  that 
Jesus  Christ  could  commit  any  mistake  about  the 
real  character  of  Judas.  Mistake  on  his  part  was 
impossible ;  for  we  are  assured  by  the  Apostle  John 
that  he  needed  not  to  receive  from  others  a  character 
of  any  man,  "  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.''  Our 
Saviour,  then,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  habits  of  Judas  Iscariot,  when  he  ad- 
mitted him  into  the  society  of  his  disciples,  and  ap- 
pointed him  an  apostle. 

Judas  was  the  only  exceptionable  character  among 
the  apostles,  all  the  rest  were  evidently  worthy, 
upright  men.  They  entertained,  indeed,  the  same  pre- 
judices respecting  the  office  of  Messiah ;  they  expected 
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it  to  be  a  regal  dignity,  and  they  were  influenced  by 
strong  feelings  of  ambition,  which  led  them  to  hope 
that  they  would  be  invested  with  the  highest  power 
and  honour  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Master ;  for  we 
find  them  disputing  with  one  another  which  of  them 
should  be  greatest ;  in  other  words,  which  of  them 
should  be  prime  minister  in  his  kingdom.  Their 
ambition,  however,  while  it  sought  gratification  only 
by  fair  and  honourable  means,  only  by  respectful  ap- 
plication to  their  Master,  could  never  lead  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Indeed,  it  required  only  to  receive 
a  new  direction  from  Jesus  to  render  it  a  most  admi- 
rable subordinate  principle.  Accordingly,  when  the 
understanding  of  the  apostles  was  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  this  principle  would  co-operate  to  render 
them  more  ardent  and  indefatigable  in  their  Master^s 
cause. 

But  the  character  of  Judas  Iscariot  was  mean  and 
selfish,  iucapable  of  any  noble  aim,  for  he  sought 
gratification  only  by  indulging  the  vilest  and  most 
criminal  desires ;  for  he  was  a  thief,  and  kept  the 
purse,  and  basely  embezzled  the  money  committed  to 
his  charge.  For  this  is  the  unavoidable  inference 
which  we  must  draw  from  the  account  of  him  given 
by  the  Apostle  J  ohu  (xii.  6). 

The  man  who  can  degrade  himself  to  be  a  thief 
must  be  guided  by  the  most  grovelling  inclinations. 
Of  him,  while  he  retains  this  mean  propensity,  it  may 
be  confidently  said,  there  is  no  hope ;  for  dishonesty  de- 
bases and  corrupts  the  whole  mind,  the  understanding 
as  well  as  the  heart.  It  condemns  the  understanding 
to  the  disgraceful  office  of  contriving  plots  for  robbing 
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the  worthy  of  their  property.  The  heart,  too,  becomes 
sordid,  and  selfish,  and  hard ;  incapable  of  any  gene- 
rous or  amiable  feeling,  and  ready,  without  compunc- 
tion, to  perpetrate  any  crime,  however  barbarous,  that 
can  tend  to  aid  this  pernicious  passion. 

Unlike  ambition,  covetousness  and  dishonesty  are 
incapable  of  any  good,  of  any  useful  direction.  They 
admit  of  no  amendment.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
rooted  out  of  the  mind  entirely,  so  that  not  a  vestige 
shall  remain.  Judas  Iscariot,  then,  as  we  may  judge 
from  his  conduct,  was  totally  devoid  of  every  good 
principle,  and  every  good  feeling ;  for  he  was  not  only 
covetous  and  dishonest,  but,  when  a  temptation  pre- 
sented itself,  he  was  guilty  of  the  basest  treachery  to 
the  best  of  masters,  and  for  a  pitiful  sum  of  money. 

Connected  with  the  besetting  sin  of  dishonesty  in 
Judas  Iscariot,  were  resentment,  revenge,  and  hypo- 
crisy. These  appear  in  some  incidents  mentioned  in 
the  history.  Matthew  tells  us  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  expended  a  quantity  of  valuable  bal- 
sam, by  pouring  it  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  the  disciples 
said,  with  indignation,  ''  Why  this  waste  ?  This  bal- 
sam might  have  been  sold  for  a  great  sum,  and  the 
money  given  to  the  poor."  But  the  Apostle  John 
repeats  the  same  incident,  with  the  additional  infor- 
mation, that  it  was  Judas  Iscariot  who  made  the  ob- 
jection, at  the  same  time  adding  the  reason  why  he 
made  it.  The  conduct  of  Jesus  on  that  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  thing  that  excited  the  resent- 
ment and  revenge  of  Judas  against  him.  The  ex- 
posure of  Judas  also  to  his  brother  disciples,  by  giving 
him  the  sop  at  the  Passover  supper,  and  what  Jesus 
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said  on  that  occasion,  seems  to  have  rankled  in  his 
breast,  and  to  have  renewed  and  strengthened  the 
same  maUgnant  feelings. 

The  hypocrisy  of  Judas  was  evident  when  he  pre- 
tended a  concern  about  the  poor,  when  the  balsam  was 
poured  on  the  head  of  Jesus.  It  was  again  exhibited 
when  he  went  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  the  garden,  when 
he  said  ^^  Hail,  Master/' 

Let  us  now  consider  what  reasons  may  be  given 
for  the  selection  of  Judas  as  an  apostle. 

1.  The  testimony  of  Judas  in  favour  of  the  purity 
of  Jesus,  renders  the  evidence  complete.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  evidence  of  the  eleven  apostles,  who  were 
men  of  worth  and  integrity,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  person  of  the  purity  and  perfection  of 
the  character  of  Jesus.  But  it  was  thought  proper 
to  accumulate  proof,  and  that  no  person  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  unparalleled  excellence 
of  Jesus,  should  be  kept  back  from  giving  his  testi- 
mony. It  is  true  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  a  vei*y 
wicked  man,  and  betrayed  his  Master ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that,  after  being  guilty  of  so  execrable  a  crime, 
he  must  have  wished,  if  possible,  to  justify  himself. 
For  even  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  cannot 
divest  himself  of  a  strong  wish  that  his  character 
should  appear  in  a  favourable  light  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Judas,  then,  after  he  had  committed  the 
crime,  was  placed  in  that  situation  in  which  every 
fault,  every  accusation,  every  blemish,  that  he  could 
bring  against  his  Master,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
palliate,  if  not  to  vindicate  himself.  But  though  Judas 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  whole  con- 
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duct  of  Jesus,  for  he  had  lived  as  a  domestic  in  his 
family,  and  had  access  to  him  in  his  retired  moments, 
had  heard  all  his  private  conversations,  as  well  as 
public  discourses,  and  was  a  witness  to  his  most  secret 
actions,  and  though  he  had  the  strongest  temptation 
to  traduce  the  character  of  Jesus,  yet  he  found  it  was 
impossible.  He  could  betray  him,  he  could  sell  him 
for  money,  but  he  could  not  discover  a  blemish  in  his 
whole  conduct.  The  whole  behaviour  of  Jesus  to 
himself  had  consisted  only  of  forbearance,  kindness, 
and  condescension.  How  pure  must  that  character 
have  been !  His  public  enemies,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  had  watched,  with  eyes  of  scrutiny  and 
malevolence  that  never  slumbered,  every  public  action 
of  Jesus,  yet  could  detect  nothing,  could  expose  no- 
thing ;  for  he  had  no  faults,  no  weaknesses,  to  be  de- 
tected or  exposed.  And  Judas  Iscariot,  his  only 
private  enemy,  was  compelled,  by  the  power  of  an 
awakened  conscience,  publicly  to  declare  the  innocence 
of  Jesus,  and  his  own  guilt.  '^  I  have  sinned,^'  said 
he  to  the  partners  of  his  crime, ''  in  that  I  have  be- 
trayed innocent  blood."  What  other  person  ever  lived 
on  earth,  of  whom  his  intimate  companions  or  his  im- 
placable enemies  have  not  been  able  to  discover  some 
imprudence  or  some  defect !  But  here  is  a  character 
in  which  neither  the  powerful  nor  the  malevolent, 
with  every  possible  inclination,  and  inducement,  and 
opportunity,  could  detect  even  the  common  weaknesses 
of  humanity.  The  evidence,  then,  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
though  it  was  not  needed,  is  presented  to  us  as  an 
additional,  a  gratuitous  proof  of  the  perfection  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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2.  There  is  a  second  purpose  which  the  selection  of 
Judas,  as  au  apostle,  was  fitted  to  serve ;  namely,  to 
shew  to  all  ages  that  the  leading  passions  may  be  so 
bad,  and  the  habits  so  inveterate,  that  the  very  best 
possible  opportunities  of  improvement  cannot  be  of 
any  advantage. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  no  man  was  ever 
blest  with  such  invaluable  opportunities  df  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  twelve 
apostles.  Judas  Iscariot  had  the  same  advantages 
as  the  rest.  He  was  honoured  with  the  constant  so- 
ciety, conversation,  and  example,  of  the  Son  of  God. 
He  was  every  day  a  hearer  of  wisdom  which  enchant- 
ed others,  and  beheld  excellence  in  the  mildest  and 
most  amiable  form.  He  had  witnessed  the  numerous 
astonishing  miracles  which  Jesus  performed  in  Gali- 
lee, Judea,  and  Jerusalem.  Nay,  by  the  power  of  Je- 
sus communicated  to  him,  he  had  performed  miracles 
himself.  For  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  twelve 
apostles  were  commissioned  by  our  Saviour  to  divide 
themselves  into  six  parties,  two  in  each,  and  to  pass 
through  the  cities  and  towns  of  Palestine,  in  order  to 
proclaim  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  perform 
miracles.  When  the  apostles  returned  from  their 
mission,  they  doubtless  rejoiced,  as  the  Seventy  did 
afterwards,  that  even  the  "  demons  were  subject  to 
them  through  the  name  of  Christ."  Now,  Judas  was 
one  of  the  number  who,  like  the  rest,  had  visited  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  had  consequently  performed 
miracles.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  higher  honours, 
greater  advantages,  or  more  favourable  opportunities 
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couferred  on  a  human  being,  than  those  which  Judas 
enjoyed?  But  since  these  failed,  could  we  imagine 
any  others  that  would  have  been  successful  ?  Yet  all 
these  extraordinary  privileges  and  distinguished  ad- 
vantages seem  not  to  have  produced  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  the  hardened  mind  of  Judas.  He  seems 
to  have  been  equally  insensible  to  the  wisdom  and 
excellence  of  Jesus,  as  he  was  deaf  to  all  his  instruc- 
tions. His  passions  had  evidently  shut  up  his  under- 
standing, so  that  no  good  thoughts  could  enter,  and 
chained  down  his  better  feelings,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  put  in  motion.  He  must  have  acted  on  a  plan 
of  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  fellow-disciples  ever  suspected  him ; 
though  nothing  which  he  did  could  be  concealed  from 
his  Master. 

In  selecting  Judas  Iscariot,  then,  to  be  one  of  his 
apostles,  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  his  followers  the 
very  important  instruction,  that  the  passions  may  be- 
come so  violent  that  they  cannot  be  controlled,  and 
the  habits  so  stubborn,  that  the  means  of  grace  which 
God  thinks  it  proper  to  bestow,  may  be  entirely  un- 
availing. Let  us  keep  in  remembrance,  that  every 
sin  has  a  tendency  to  become  inveterate,  and  that  this 
inveteracy  arises  from  the  length  of  time,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  we  practise  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  persist  in  the  practice  of  piety  and  right- 
eousness for  a  long  period,  in  opposition  to  temptation, 
habits  of  piety  and  righteousness  will  gradually  be 
formed,  with  the  blessing  of  God ;  which  will  become 
so  vigorous  and  powerful,  that  we  shall  feel  it  painful 
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and  difficult  to  do  what  is  wrong,  while  it  will  be  easy 
and  delightful  to  do  what  is  right.  For  God  will 
confirm  our  feeble  exertions,  and  bestow  a  power  which 
will  insure  success. 

3.  The  selection  of  Judas  has  furnished  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  teaching  Christians  another  im- 
portant truth :  That  if  the  means  of  instruction  and 
improvement  which  Jesus  Christ  employed  be  neglect- 
ed or  perverted,  no  other  means  will  be  bestowed. 
That  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  convert  the  most  obdu- 
rate sinner  and  transform  him  into  a  state  of  holi- 
ness, no  man  will  presume  to  deny.  But  it  is  not  the 
power  of  God  that  we  are  here  called  on  to  examine ; 
but  it  is  his  plans^  and  declarations^  and  a^ctions^  to 
which  we  ought  to  appeal.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
Jesus  Christ  could  have  altered  and  amended  the 
character  of  Judas,  as  easily  as  he  renovated  the  hu- 
man frame  when  it  was  distorted  or  emaciated.  We 
may  therefore  wonder,  why  He  who  was  benevolence 
itself,  did  not  interfere  in  a  miraculous  manner  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  vice  and  the  commission  of 
crimes,  in  one  who  was  his  apostle,  and  immediately 
under  his  eye. 

Some  may  suppose  that  God  appointed  Judas  Isca- 
riot  to  commit  the  crime  of  betraying  his  Master,  as 
being  necessary  to  bring  about  His  death  who  was  to 
be  "  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world."  But  God 
is  a  perfectly  good  Being  j  and  it  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  pure  goodness  to  make  any 
being  wicked,  and  then  render  him  the  instrument  of 
his  own  misery.     We  are  assured,  on  the  contrary, 
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that  ^^  God  wills  not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance/^  He  wills  that  all 
should  be  saved,  and  ^^  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  As  we  are  required  never  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come,  we  must  beware  of  ascribing  to  God 
a  principle  that  would  be  criminal  in  man.  Though 
it  was  necessary  that  Jesus  should  die  for  the  sins  of 
men,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  whether  God  could 
have  accomplished  this  important  object  by  other 
means,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  purest  benevolence. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  in- 
structions, pointing  out  the  means  of  reformation,  or 
improvement,  or  conversion,  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
employed,  were  addressed  to  the  understanding.  We 
may  be  sure  also,  that  he  did  not  omit  any  means 
that  were  not  inconsistent  with  wisdom  and  goodness, 
in  order  to  reform  Judas  Iscariot,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  plunging  deeper  into  sin ;  for,  in  addition 
to  all  the  instructions,  and  exhortations,  and  admo- 
nitions which  he  gave  to  all  the  apostles,  some  were 
added  peculiarly  addressed  to  Judas  Iscariot;  for, 
after  Judas  had  bound  himself  to  the  chief  priests  to 
betray  his  Master,  and  had  actually*  received  the 
thirty  shekels  as  a  bribe  to  ensure  his  treachery, 
Jesus  said  to  the  twelve,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  you  will  betray  me."  This  was 
speaking  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  Judas, — it  was 
shewing  him  that  his  engagement  with  the  chief 

*  That  the  chief  priests  had  at  once  actually  paid  the  money  to 
Judas  is  eyident  from  the  original.  Accordingly,  Dr  Campbell  has 
thus  translated  the  words,  "  And  they  weighed  him  thirty  shekels.'* 
St  Matt.  xzyi.  15. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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priests  was  known  to  his  Master ;  but  it  was  not  yet 
too  late  to  retract.  He  might  have  reflected,  that  to 
betray  a  person  who  knew  his  secret  thoughts  and 
plans,  must  be  dangerous  to  himself.  He  saw  also 
that  Jesus  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Could  he 
think  of  giving  distress  to  so  amiable,  so  benevolent 
a  Being ! 

Jesus  then  added,  *'  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
Son  of  man  is  betrayed;  it  had  been  better  for  that 
man  never  to  have  been  born.''  Judas  knew  he  was 
the  man  here  pointed  out.  Here  he  was  warned,  in 
language  calculated  to  rouse,  to  alarm,  to  terrify, 
and,  in  sufficient  time,  to  break  off  the  conspiracy, 
and  to  repent;  for  it  was  not  too  late.  He  knew, 
and  surely  could  have  declared,  the  innocence  of  Jesus 
then,  as  well  as  afterwards ;  and  he  might  have  re- 
stored the  miserable  price  of  his  treachery  before  the 
crime  was  committed.  But  this  was  not  the  whole 
that  Jesus  said.  Immediately  before  Judas  retired 
to  commit  the  crime,  Jesus  said :  "  What  thou  doest, 
do  quickly ;"  that  is,  act  with  decision, — ^there  is  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost, — ^the  critical  period  is  arrived 
which  is  to  determine  thy  guilt  or  thy  repentance. 

In  the  whole  conduct  of  Jesus  to  his  infatuated 
disciple  on  this  occasion,  we  find  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  crime  of  Judas, — an  intimation  that  he  knew  the 
plot,— and  a  warning  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
his  guilt.  Nothing,  however,  was  employed  by  our 
Saviour  but  the  established  means  and  motives; 
therefore,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  any 
others  will  be  sanctioned  or  employed  under  the 
Divine  government.     If,  then,  we  use  the  means  that 
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Grod  has  directed,  and  pray  to  him  with  importunity, 
he  will  bless  them,  and  render  them  successful ;  but, 
if  we  neglect  the  appointed  means,  we  have  no  autho- 
rity to  teach  that  God  will  permit  any  other  means 
to  be  employed,  or  that  he  will  not  leave  us  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  our  own  obstinacy  and  guilt. 

Thus,  from  the  selection  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  our 
Saviour's  behaviour  to  him,  lessons  highly  useful  and 
important  may  be  derived. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  PLAIN. 
St  Luke  yi.  17. 


Contents  : — Jesus  attended  by  many  disciples  and  by  great  multitodes 
— Who  entertained  superstitious  notions — Corrected  by  Jesus. — 
Whether  the  sermon  here  recorded  be  the  sermon  on  the  movnt 
abridged  by  the  Eyangelist  Luke. — The  beatitudes. — Blessedness  of 
the  poor — Of  those  who  hunger,  who  weep,  who  are  persecuted.— 
Woes  denounced  against  those  who  are  full,  &c. — What  our  Saviour 
said,  not  in  all  cases  applicable  to  future  ages,  but  often  limited  to 
those  addressed,  or  to  persons  of  that  age. 

In  the  preceding  verses,  we  are  told  that  Jesus 
retired  to  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  spent  the  night  in 
that  devout  employment.  At  day-break  he  assembled 
his  disciples,  probably  those  who  usually  attended 
him,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet  or  superior 
being,  though  not  then  in  their  opinion  corresponding 
to  the  character  which  they  ascribed  to  the  Messiah. 
From  his  disciples  thus  assembled  he  selected  twelve, 
whom  he  named  apostles.  These  he  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  his  constant  attendants,  eye-witnesses 
of  all  his  miracles,  hearers  of  all  his  conversations 
and  discourses,  which  by  a  supernatural  strengthen- 
ing of  their  memories,*  they  would  be  enabled  faith- 
fully to  remember,  and  correctly  to  repeat.     They 

*  St  John  xiv.  26. 
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were  to  be  spectators  of  his  most  private  actions, 
that  they  might  be  qualified  afterwards  to  give  a 
satisfactory  attestation  to  the  world  of  the  perfection 
of  a  character  superior  to  any  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  or  that  the  wisest  and  best  had  ever  con- 
ceived. 

Besides  his  newly-chosen  apostles,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  disciples,  there  were  collected 
around  him  a  great  many  people  from  every  part  of 
Judea,  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the 
country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  These  crowds  came  from 
considerable  distances  for  different  objects.  One  of 
their  objects,  the  evangelist  informs  us,  was  to  hear 
what  so  extraordinary  a  person  as  he  was  reputed  to 
be  would  have  to  say ;  and,  doubtless,  also  to  gratify 
a  natural  and  ardent  curiosity  with  the  sight  of  a 
prophet.  Another  object  which  many  of  them  had 
in  view,  was  to  be  cured  of  the  various  diseases  which 
infested  them.  Accordingly,  the  diseased  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  were  immediately  restored  to  health. 
The  consequence  was,  that  every  individual  pressed 
upon  him,  in  order  to  touch  him,  thinking  that  there 
was  a  virtue  in  his  touch,  sufficient  to  remove  every 
malady.  For  they  evidently  had  a  superstitious  no- 
tion that  a  power  resided  in  his  person  which  could 
operate  independent  of  his  volition,  and  produce  in  an 
instant  a  perfect  cure.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
opinion  in  the  diseased  woman,*  who  attempted  to 
touch  our  Saviour  in  a  secret,  clandestine  manner, 
hoping  to  be  cured  without  his  knowledge.  Our  Sa- 
viour was  graciously  pleased  to  cure  her  in  the  way 

*  St  Luke  viii.  44. 
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she  expected  and  desired,  but  thought  it  necessary  to 
correct  her  superstitious  opinion  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  his  touch,  and  to  shew  her  that  the  cure 
which  was  accomplished  was  performed  by  the  Divine 
power,  which  he  voluntarily  exercised. 

We  find  another  occasion  on  which  our  Saviour,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  multitudes  from  endeavouring  to 
touch  him  in  this  superstitious  manner,  desired  his 
disciples  to  get  a  boat  to  attend  him,  that  he  might 
go  on  board,  and  while  the  people  were  assembled  on 
the  sea-shore  he  might,  at  a  small  distance,  discourse 
to  them,  and  cure  their  diseases  by  his  word,  and  not 
appear  to  do  so  by  his  touch.  In  this  conduct  of  our 
Saviour  we  have  a  warning  to  distant  ages  against 
the  belief  that  miraculous  cures  could  be  performed 
by  the  relics  of  saints,  or  other  inanimate  objects, 
which  had  received  the  benediction  of  the  pope  or  any 
of  his  priests. 

Questions  of  considerable  importance  will  suggest 
themselves  here  to  every  reflecting  reader  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Is  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour  which  is  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  an  abridged  account  of  the  sermon 
delivered  on  the  mount,  and  contained  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  Matthew^s  Gospel? 
And  if  an  abridgment,  were  the  omissions  or  altera- 
tions made  by  the  Evangelist  Luke  ?  or. 

Was  the  discourse  contained  in  this  chapter  de- 
livered in  its  present  form  by  our  Saviour  himself; 
and  at  a  diflerent  time  and  place  from  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  ? 
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The  first  question  to  be  determined^  then,  is, 
Whether  the  discourse  here  recorded  be  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  abridged  by  the  Evangelist  Luke  ?  In 
answering  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  this  discourse  was  preceded  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  In  both 
cases  we  are  told  that  vast  multitudes  had  assembled. 
In  Matthew^s  Gospel  they  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Ghdilee,  from  Decapolis,*  from  Jerusalem,  from 
Judea,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  In  Luke^s 
Gospel  the  multitudes  are  said  to  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  Judea,  Jerusalem,  and  the  maritime  country 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  though 
some  of  the  places  were  the  same,  others  were  difier- 
ent,  and  therefore  the  multitudes  may  have  consisted, 
partly  at  least,  of  different  individuals.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  the  multitudes  mentioned  by  Matthew 
followed  Jesus,  as  already  mentioned,  was  to  be  cured 
of  their  diseases,  or,  according  to  Luke,  they  came 
also  to  hear  Jesus.  If  we  were  to  suppose  that  the 
second  multitude  had  heard  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  this  would  enable  us  to  explain  the  additional 
reason  given  by  the  Evangelist  Luke. 

It  appears  also,  that  soon  after  each  discourse  was 
delivered,  our  Saviour  entered  Capernaum  and  cured 
the  servant  of  a  Roman  centurion  of  palsy.  Conse- 
quently, even  if  we  suppose  the  discourses  different, 
we  must  allow  that  they  were  delivered  at  no  great 
distance  from  one  another,  either  in  point  of  time  or 
of  place. 

*  Decapolis,  as  the  word  implies,  included  a  district  containing  ten 
cities,  all  situate  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  except  Bethshan. 
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There  is,  however,  one  reason  that  appears  deci- 
sive, which  entitles  us  to  conclude  that  the  discourse 
contained  in  Luke^s  Gospel  is  not  an  abridgment  of 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  made  by  the  Evangelist 
Luke,  but  a  discourse  presented  in  its  original  form, 
as  delivered  by  our  Saviour  himself.  For  while  the 
discourse  recorded  by  Matthew  is  expressly  said  to 
have  been  delivered  on  a  mountainj  the  discourse  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  is  as  distinctly  affirmed,  in  verse 
seventeen,  to  have  been  delivered  on  a  plain :  ^'  After- 
wards, Jesus  coming  down  with  them,  stopped  in  a 
plain.^'*  Since,  then,  this  discourse  was  delivered  at 
a  different  place  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  given  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  our  Saviour  himself.  Again,  nothing  is 
more  improbable  than  that  the  Evangelist  Luke  would 
have  taken  the  undue  liberty  of  altering,  even  by 
abridging,  a  discourse  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

This  inquiry  was  necessary,  because,  if  the  dis- 
course were  an  abridgment  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  made  by  the  Evangelist  Luke,  we  might,  in 
case  of  any  difficulty,  refer  to  the  longer  discourse. 
But  if  it  was  delivered  by  our  Saviour  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Luke,  then  we  might  expect  it  to  be 
complete  in  itself,  aqd  sufficiently  intelligible,  without 
reference  to  any  other  discourse.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  this  discourse  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  a 
repetition,  though  iu  an  abbreviated  form,  of  the 
maxims,  and  precepts,  and  comparisons,  contained  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mouut.  Still  that  circumstance 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the  sermon 
on  the  plain  was  delivered  by  our  Saviour  in  the  same 
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form  as  it  is  presented  to  us.  It  is  proper,  also,  to 
add,  that  the  repetition  of  parts  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount. is  a  proof  of  the  high  importance  which  our 
Sayiour  was  pleased  to  assign  to  what  is  contained 
in  both  the  sermon  on  the  mount  and  the  sermon  on 
the  plain. 

Verse  20.  "  Blessed  (or  happy)  ye  poor ;  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  yours.'' 

The  wordjE>oor  admits  of  different  degrees  of  extent. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied,  though  improperly,  to  the 
healthy  and  industrious  labourer,  who  supports  him- 
self and  family  by  his  daily  exertions.  Sometimes  it 
is  limited  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  who,  from  infirmity  or  other  unavoidable 
causes,  are  incapable  of  procuring  these  for  them- 
selves. But  &s  the  word  poor  is  opposed  to  the  word 
rich  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  it  probably  here, 
though  vaguely,  includes  all  who  are  not  usually 
called  rich. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  How  can  such  persons 
be  declared  blessed,  or  happy,  or  fortunate  ?  Can  any 
happiness  arise  from  mere  indigence  ?  No,  certainly, 
if  we  mean  by  happiness  present  feelings  of  pleasure. 
But  might  there  not  be  circumstances  attending  in- 
digence which  might  lead  to  beneficial  consequences, 
or  foture  happiness  ?  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  our 
Saviour  is  evident  from  what  is  added :  "  For  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  theirs." 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  kingdom  of  which  God, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  the  acknowledged  King  and 
Lawgiver.  How,  then,  can  the  kingdom  of  God  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  indigent,  or  to  any  persons,  un- 
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less  they  are  to  exercise  authority  over  it  ?  It  is  true 
Christ  promised  that  his  twelve  apostles  should  ^^  sit 
on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;*' 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  apostles  .were  not  rich* 
It  is  true,  also,  that  a  similar  promise  was  after- 
wards extended  by  our  Saviour  to  all  his  disciples 
who  should  overcome  the  world;  for  it  is  written, 
"  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 
"me  on  my  throne/'*  But  these  passages  do  not 
affirm  that  the  poor  exclusively  should  exercise  au- 
thority. ' 

What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  promise, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  theirs,  namely, 
the  poor  ?  All  that  we  can  conclude  is,  merely  that 
there  were  certain  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor  that  would  dispose  them  to  receive  the  invi- 
tation of  Christ  more  willingly  than  the  rich.  Our 
Saviour's  assertion,  then,  will  be  the  counterpart  of 
what  he  said  on  another  occasion,  ^^  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven;'' 
or  to  be  his  personal  attendant.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent. A  rich  man  would  not  be  inclined  to  make 
those  sacrifices,  and  to  expose  himself  to  those  suffer- 
ings to  which  all  Christians,  during  the  first  ages, 
were  liable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  for  a  poor  man  to  become  a  Christian ;  for  he 
could  lose  little  in  this  world,  and  would  gain  much 
in  the  world  to  come.  If,  then,  we  interpret  rigidly 
the  words  addressed  by  our  Saviour  to  the  poor,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  theirs,  they  would  be 

*   Rev.  iu.  21. 
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correct;  for  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  exei^ 
cised  spiritual  authority  among  the  disciples  seim  to 
have  belonged  to  that  class.  If  we  take  the  words 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  all  Christians  in  the  early 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  poor  constituted  the  great 
body  of  Ghrist^s  disciples.  It  is  true,  then,  that 
during  our  Saviour's  ministry,  his  attendants  con- 
siflted  of  those  who  were  not  rich, — ^that  during  the 
apostolical  age  few  rich  men  became  Christians; 
nor  is  it  probable,  while  Christianity  was  an  object 
of  persecution,  that  many  men  of  property  would  em- 
brace it. 

Verse  21.  "  Blessed  (or  happy)  ye  who  hunger  now ; 
for  ye  shall  be  filled  or  satisfied.'^ 

To  kumger^  in  Scripture,  is  a  phrase  used  to  express, 
not  only  the  ardent  desire  of  food,  but  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  anything  else.  Thus,  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  ardent  desire  of 
righteousness.  ^^  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness ;  for  they  shall  be  filled.^' 
The  metaphor  here  chosen  by  our  Saviour  is  the  best 
and  fittest  that  can  be  conceived  to  express  a  strong, 
powerful,  active  principle ;  for  hunger  is  one  of  the 
strongest  principles  we  know, — it  is  an  importunate 
desire,  never  satisfied  till  it  obtains  the  means  of 
gratification.  The  feeling  of  thirst  is,  perhaps,  still 
stronger;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  absorb  every  other 
feeling,  every  other  thought,  and  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion to  the  most  immediate  means  of  removing  the 
distressing  pain.  For  the  same  reason,  that  those 
who  were  not  rich  were  in  a  favourable  state  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  the  hungry,  who  are  also  poor, 
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would  be  in  a  similar  situation ;  for,  by  embracing 
Cbristianity,  all  their  nobler  desires  would  be  gra- 
tified. 

"  Blessed  (or  happy)  are  ye  who  weep  now  j  for  ye 
shall  laugh/^ 

This  is  expressed  in  the  same  proyerbial  form  as 
the  two  preceding  beatitudes  j  and,  in  proverbs,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  one  example  is  selected  to  re- 
present a  class,  or  one  feature  to  suggest  a  whole 
character.  Thus,  as  weeping  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  a  serious  frame  of  mind,  or  is  the  exter- 
nal symptom  of  sorrow,  so  it  was  probably  employed 
to  represent  such  a  state.  Thus  says  the  wise  man, 
^  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting."  Again,  "  Sorrow  is  better 
than  laughter ;  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance 
the  heart  is  made  better." 

Never  did  any  teacher  present  religion  to  the  world 
with  an  aspect  so  forbidding  as  it  is  done  by  our 
Saviour  in  this  passage.  The  Jews  expected  that 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  be  distinguished  by 
wealth,  grandeur,  and  joy.  Our  Saviour,  therefore, 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  undeceiving  them,  by 
shewing  them  that  those  who  possesse  few  or  none 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  were  much  better 
fitted  to  be  subjects  in  that  kingdom,  and  even  to 
exercise  authority,  than  those  who  were  favoured  in 
a  high  degree  with  opulence  and  plenty. 

Verse  22.  "  Blessed  (or  happy)  shall  ye  be  when 
men  shall  hate  you,  and  separate  you  from  their 
society ;  yea,  reproach  and  defame  you  on  account  of 
the  Son  of  man.     Rejoice  in  that  day,  and  triumph, 
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knowing  that  your  reward  in  heaven  is  great;  for 
thus  did  their  fathers  treat  the  prophets  ;^^  (as  these 
verses  may  be  rendered.) 

Another  consequence,  for  which  our  Saviour  thought 
it  necessary  to  prepare  his  followers,  was,  calumny 
and  hatred  for  his  sake.     The  mere  fact  that  they 
were  Christians,  without  any  fault  on  their  part, 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  host  of  enemies  against 
them.     But  they  were  to  elevate  and  fortify  their 
minds  with  the  delightful  assurance  that,  though 
persecuted  on  earth,  they  would  be  highly  rewarded 
in  heaven.     We  see,  then,  how  careful  our  Saviour 
was  to  give  men  a  clear  view  of  the  consequences  of 
becoming  his  disciples.     He  presents  no  worldly  al- 
lurements,— ^no  wealth  nor  honours  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.     He  discards  all  hypocrites  and  nominal 
Christians, — all  who  are  guided  by  selfish  and  tem- 
porary considerations.     They  alone  will  be  acknow- 
ledged as  his  genuine  followers  who  look  beyond  this 
life,  and  are  influenced  by  the  high  and  honourable 
motives  which  are  derived  from  the  unseen  world, — 
by  the  desire  of  pleasing  God,  and  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  pure  enjoyments  above. 

Verse  25.  A  woe  is  then  pronounced  on  the  rich,  on 
the  full,  and  on  the  joyful;  because  such  persons 
would  not  be  disposed  to  receive  Christianity  with  the 
sacrifices  which  it  would  unconditionally  demand.  For, 
as  persecution  would  immediately  commence,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  rich  Christian  to  retain  his 

riches,  the  wealthy  his  comforts,  or  the  mirthful  his 

joy. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  a  woe  should  be  de- 
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nounced  against  persons  of  whom  all  men  speak  well. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  diiSerent  as  the  yiews 
are  which  men  take  of  their  neighbours^  characters, 
there  have  been  some  of  whom  all  spoke  fayourably. 
This,  however,  never  happens  even  to  the  best  men 
except  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  when  there 
are  no  dissensions  and  divisions  to  distract  men^s 
minds.  But  amid  revolutions  or  perseentionB  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  such  an  occurrence  as  a  good  man 
being  universally  applauded,  is  impossible.  Now  it 
is  evidently  to  the  early  period  of  Christianity  that 
our  Saviour  alludes  in  these  verses. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  good  and  safe  rule,  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  to  apply  every  thing  which  our 
Saviour  said  to  the  persons  or  generation  to  which 
they  were  immediately  addressed.  But  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  apply  every  thing  he  said  indiscriminately 
to  all  future  ages.  To  entitle  us  to  apply  our  Sa- 
viour's sayings  to  other  persons  and  other  times,  we 
must  be  able  to  shew  that  there  is  a  propriety  or 
suitableness  in  circumstances  or  situation  or  duty. 
From  want  of  attention  to  this  obvious  rule,  the 
Scriptures  have  been  wrested  more  than  any  other 
books,  and  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  them 
which  they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  It  would 
be  easy  to  produce  examples,  but  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  state  the  rule,  and  leave  it  to  every  one  who  ac- 
knowledges its  propriety  to  exercise  himself  in  its 
application. 

1  But  should  there  be  a  difficulty  in  applying  these 
beatitudes  and  woes  to  every  age  of  the  world,  there 
is  none  when  applied  to  the  time  in  which  they  were 
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delivered ;  for  the  disciples,  to  whom  this  discourse 
was  addressed,  were  poor ;  they  were  frequently  ex- 
posed to  hunger  and  want ;  and,  after  our  Saviour^s 
departure,  had  inducements  to  sorrow  and  despon- 
dency; for  they  were  hated,  and  excommunicated, 
and  calumniated,  for  the  sake  of  their  Master.  Yet, 
even  when  persecuted,  they  were  taught  not  to  de- 
spair, but  to  rejoice  and  to  exult  in  the  honour  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  the  happiness  awaiting  them ; 
for  present  wealth,  and  abundance,  and  worldly  joy, 
and  universal  reputation  among  the  men  of  the  world, 
would  afford  no  solid  support,  nor  lasting  source  of 
peace  and  joy;  while  the  humility,  and  ardour,  and 
perseverance,  and  patience,  benevolence,  and  purity, 
recommended  by  our  Saviour,  would  fit  men  for  the 
highest  honour,  and  glory,  and  happiness. 
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THE    SERMON   ON  THE   PLAIN— (Continued.; 

DUTY  OF  DOING  GOOD  TO  ENEMIES. 
St  Luke  vi.  27. 


Ck>NTENTs : — ^Injunction  to  love  our  enemies. — ^In  what  love  to  enemies 
consists. — ^Motives  to  love  our  enemies. — Injunction  against  retalia- 
tion and  revenge. — ^How  to  act  on  certain  occasions. — How  we 
should  behave  to  other  men. — Not  to  judge  uncharitably  or  to  be 
censorious. — Not  to  be  partial  in  our  judgments. — ^Actions,  not 
professions,  are  the  test  of  character. — Conclusion. 

Verse  27.  "  But  I  say  unto  you  who  hear,  Lore 
your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  who  hate  you,  bless 
them  who  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despite- 
fully  use  (or  who  traduce)  you." 

Our  Saviour  next  proceeds  to  recommend  to  his 
disciples  that  exalted  perfection  so  admirably  cor- 
responding with  a  religion  which  came  from  heaven. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  possessed  a  revelation ;  but  when 
that  revelation  was  given  they  were  a  rude  and  un- 
cultivated people  J  God,  therefore,  reserved  his  higher 
precepts  for  a  more  advanced  state.  The  Jews, 
guided  by  false  maxims,  acted  on  the  belief  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  hate  their  enemies.  Even  Chris- 
tians, misunderstanding  or  forgetting  the  injunction 
of  their  Divine  Master,  have  oftener,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
cherished  hatred  than  love  to  those  whom  they 
account  their  enemies.     But  we  are  willing  to  hope 
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that  this  conduct  may,  in  most  cases,  have  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  the  Divine  commandment. 

The  origin  of  this  mistake  is  probably  owing  to  the 
supposition  that  the  word  love^  when  applied  to  ene- 
mies, includes  ejection  or  esteem.  Now,  supposing 
that,  among  our  enemies,  there  should  be  bad  men, 
are  we  to  understand  that  we  ought  to  bear  affection 
and  esteem  to  them  ?  Are  we  to  make  no  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  men  ?  This  can  neyer  be  ap- 
proved or  required  by  the  Christian  religion ;  for  we 
are  sure  God  will  not  recommend  what  is  impossible 
or  unreasonable.  And  if  men  adopt  the  secret  per^ 
suasion  that  any  commandment  of  Jesus  is  of  this  de- 
scription, though  they  may  not  venture  openly  to 
avow  it,  yet  they  will  scarcely  make  even  a  feeble 
attempt  to  obey  it.  But  to  remove  this  objection,  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that,  by  loving  our  enemies, 
is  not  meant  feeling  for  them  either  affection  or 
esteem.  If  it  be  asked, .  How  can  this  assertion  be 
proved  ?  The  answer  is.  That  it  is  proved  by  our 
Saviour  himself;,  for,  after  enjoining  us  to  love  our 
enemies,  he  immediately  informs  us  in  what  that  love 
consists.  It  consists  in  three  things :  1.  In  doing 
good  to  them  who  hate  us.  2.  In  blessing  them  who 
curse  us.  3.  In  praying  for  them  who  despitefuUy 
use  us,  or  rather  who  traduce  us.  Now  this  explana- 
tion of  our  Saviour  evidently  refers  not  to  affection, 
but  to  actions.  Though  a  man  hate  us,  and  do  us  all 
the  injury  in  his  pojirer,  we  ought,  as  Christians,  never 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  anger  or  re- 
venge, but  should  endeavour  to  do  him  good  if  we  can 
find  an  opportunity.    If  he  curse  us,  or  utter  impre- 

VOL.  I.  u 
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cations  against  us,  we  ought  not  to  prophesy  nor  wish 
any  evil  to  him.  And  if  he  should  pour  out  upon  us 
the  foulest  calumnies,  we  ought  to  pray  to  our  Hea- 
venly Father  that  the  infatuated  man  may  be  for- 
given, that  he  may  repent  of  his  sins,  and  that  his 
heart  may  be  changed.  All  these  actions  we  may 
sincerely  and  anxiously  do,  even  though  we  cannot 
help  having  a  bad  opinion  of  our  enemies. 

To  induce  us  to  attempt  this  exalted  conduct,  the 
example  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is  recommended  by 
our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew;  "for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  as  well  as  on  the  good ; 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  unjust  as  well  as  on  the  just.^^ 
Thus,  then,  the  precept  to  love  our  enemies  is  prac- 
ticable ;  for  it  consists  in  actions  which  may  be  easily 
performed.  It  is  a  magnanimous  precept ;  for  why 
luld  we  feel  anythinglut  pity  for  our  ene^y,  who^ 
mind  is  deranged  by  evil  passions  ?  It  is  prudent  for 
ourselves  to  observe  this  precept,  because  it  will  pre- 
serve us  from  the  influence  of  passions  which  are  more 
injurious  to  our  happiness  than  anything  which  our 
enemies  can  do  to  us.  It  is  noble ;  for  it  will  be  an 
illustrious  qualification  for  the  society  of  angels,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

We  come  next  to  consider  some  particular  precepts 
of  Jesus,  which  infidels  have  ventured  to  ridicule, 
chiefly,  it  may  be  hoped,  because  they  have  been  car- 
ried to  absurdity  by  one  sect  of  Christians.  These 
refer  to  cases  in  which  men  are  in  danger  of  being 
influenced  by  feelings  of  revenge  and  selfishness. 

Verse  29.  The  first  of  these  precepts  is  contained 
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in  the  words,  *^  To  him  who  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek, 
tnrn  (or  present)  to  him  the  other." 

It  will  surely  be  allowed  that  the  best  commentary 
on  our  Saviour's  precepts  was  his  own  irreproachable 
life.  When  one  of  the  officers  of  the  high  priest  pre- 
sumed to  strike  him,  he  made  this  memorable  reply, 
"  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but 
if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  ?  "  We  perceive  that 
though  he  felt  the  injustice  and  indignity  of  the  blow, 
yet  he  rebuked  the  aggressor  in  a  spirit  of  mildness. 
It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  take  the  precept  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  strict  literal  meaning.  Proverbial 
sayings  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  spirit. 
Besides,  we  are  told  that  the  Jews  had  made  a  law, 
that  whoever  should  strike  another  on  one  cheek 
should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pieces  of 
money ;  if  on  both  cheeks,  the  fine  was  to  be  doubled. 
It  appears,  then,  evident,  that  in  opposition  to  this 
law  of  retaliation,  our  Saviour  gave  this  proverbial 
injunction,  which  means  nothing  more  than  to  recom- 
mend to  his  followers  rather  to  submit  to  two  injuries, 
than  to  revenge  one. 

The  next  injunction  is,  ^^  From  him  who  taketh  thy 
mantle,  withhold  not  thy  coat.''  This  is  best  explained 
by  a  reference  to  a  similar  precept  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  ^^  If  any  man  sue  thee  for  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  mantle  likewise ;"  that  is,  if  we  be 
prosecuted  at  law,  and  by  a  decision  of  a  court  of 
justice  be  deprived  of  property  which  we  considered 
as  our  own,  and  by  a  second  lawsuit  we  should  be 
stripped  of  additional  property,  still  we  ought  not  to 
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be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge.  And  if  men  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  restrain  this  malignant  feeling, 
quarrels  would  be  few,  lawsuits  less  frequent,  and 
friendship  and  benevolence  more  common. 

Verse  30.  "  Give  to  every  one  who  asketh  thee  ; 
and  from  him  who  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not 
again.^^  Or  as  the  precept  is  expressed  in  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  ^^  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ;  and 
him  that  would  borrow  from  thee  put  not  away."  The 
general  rule  of  conduct  to  our  neighbour  is,  do  him 
no  injury  and  all  the  good  we  can.  It  therefore  in- 
cludes the  two  cases  stated  here,  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  lend  or  to  give  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  neighbour,  "  For  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  Benevolence,  then,  is  the  principle 
which  was  intended  to  guide  Christians.  We  must 
be  careful,  however,  when  we  make  exceptions  to  thia 
rule,  that  we  be  actuated  by  sentiments  of  justice  and 
utility,  a  sincere  desire  not  to  encourage  indolence  or 
vice,  and  never  to  be  guided  by  avarice  or  selfishness. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  sermon,  our  Saviour 
had  pointed  out  some  of  the  highest  qualifications 
which  were  to  distinguish  his  genuine  followers.  He 
next  cautions  his  heaxers  against  pursuing  that  con- 
duct  which  will  prove  a  great  obstruction  to  improve- 
ment, while  it  is  both  criminal  in  itself,  and  hurtful 
in  its  consequences. 

Verse  31.  "  And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  likewise  unto  them." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  rule  which 
many,  who  consider  themselves  as  good  Christians, 
seem  practically  to  follow,  is,  to  do  unto  others  as 
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otliers  do  to  them.  If  others  do  good  to  us,  they  allow 
we  should  do  good  to  them.  But  if  they  do  evil  to 
us,  theu  they  think  we  are  justified  in  doing  evil  to 
them. 

That  we  should  do  all  the  good  in  our  power  to 
those  who  have  done  good  to  us,  is  a  sentiment  so 
natural  and  common,  that  our  Saviour  observes  that 
the  heathens  have  adopted  the  same  maxim,  and  act 
accordingly.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  do 
evil  in  return  for  the  greatest  benefits  ?  Some  who 
have  received  very  great  favours,  feeling  the  debt  of 
gratitude  too  heavy  to  pay,  throw  it  oflF  altogether. 
Others  who  have  received  repeated  favours  are  so 
offended  if  these  are  discontinued,  that  they  take  a 
dislike  to  their  former  benefactor.  Let  no  Christian, 
then,  do  kind  actions  to  others  from  the  mere  expec- 
tation of  gratitude,  for  in  that  expectation  he  will 
often  be  disappointed ;  but  let  him  act  from  higher 
and  purer  motives,  and  then  his  benevolence  will  be 
nobler ;  and  his  reward  from  his  Father  in  heaven 
great,  invaluable,  and  sure. 

But  the  practice  of  doing  evil  to  those  who  have 
done  evil  to  us,  is  unfortunately  too  common,  not- 
withstanding the  clear  precepts  and  admirable  ex- 
ample of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  To  forgive  injuries  is, 
say  some,  a  mark  of  weakness  and  want  of  spirit. 
But,  alas !  they  do  not  consider  it  is  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  demon  ;  and  is  destructive 
to  the  life  and  soul  of  Christianity. 

Respecting  the  rule  of  our  Saviour,  which  requires 
us  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to 
us,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  difficult  of  application.    This 
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plea,  however,  has  no  foundation ;  for  we  may  resolve 
the  whole  duty  which  we  can  perform  to  our  neigh- 
bour into  two  rules — never  to  do  any  injury ;  and  to 
do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 

Verse  37.  "  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged  j 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned ;  release, 
and  ye  shall  be  released ;  give,  and  ye  shall  get ;  good 
measure,  pressed,  and  shaken,  and  heaped,  shall  be 
poured  into  your  lap ;  for  with  the  same  measure 
wherewith  ye  give  to  others,  ye  yourselves  shall  re- 
ceive" (as  the  passage  may  be  rendered). 

It  may  surprise  us  that  judging  should  be  forbid- 
den, which  is  one  of  the  natural  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  evidently  necessary  to  our  improve- 
ment in  every  thing  to  which  our  attention  is  direct- 
ed. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  faculty  of  judgment 
may  be  misapplied  to  improper  subjects,  or  exercised 
in  a  criminal  and  pernicious  manner.  It  may  be  mis- 
applied to  improper  subjects.  This  happens  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  character  of  our  neighbour  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  detecting  faults.  Now,  the  province 
assigned  to  us  is  the  detection  and  correction  of  our 
own  faults,  which  is  a  prior  and  more  important  duty; 
and  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  perform  more 
correctly  and  more  usefully  than  we  can  do  respecting 
the  faults  of  others.  Besides,  till  we  discover  and 
amend  our  own  faults,  we  shall  be  very  ill  qualified 
to  reform  the  faults  of  our  neighbour. 

In  forming  our  opinions  respecting  our  neighbours, 
we  are  apt  to  judge  without  evidence,  or  from  evi- 
dence very  defective.  Our  knowledge  of  our  neigh- 
bour's faults  is  obtained  either  by  our  own  observa- 
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tion  or  from  the  testimony  of  others.  Our  own  ob- 
servation is  often  partial  and  defective;  and  from  am- 
biguous appearances  we  often  draw  hasty  and  harsh 
conclusions.  In  admitting  the  testimony  of  others 
we  are  often  incautious.  For  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  many  judge  from  their  passions ;  that  some  who 
see  only  a  part,  fill  up  what  is  wanting  by  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination ;  that  some,  anxious  only  to  amuse 
or  surprise,  delight  in  telling  wonderful  stories  of 
their  own  creation ;  that  many  cannot  see  things  as 
they  are ;  and  that  others  can  repeat  nothing  correct- 
ly. It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  great  importance  to  the 
justness  of  our  opinions  concerning  our  neighbour,  as 
well  as  to  our  own  respectability,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish among  our  acquaintances  the  persons  in 
whose  testimony  we  can  confide.  Now,  we  shall  easily 
discover  that  the  man  on  whose  accuracy  we  can  rely 
is  not  the  man  who  employs  himself  in  retailing  the 
faults  of  his  neighbours.  For  the  man  who  delights 
to  dwell  on  the  imperfections  of  others,  is  never  dis- 
tinguished by  dignity  of  mind,  by  love  of  truth,  by  a 
taste  for  excellence,  or  by  goodness  of  heart. 

If  we  do  not  judge  others,  our  Saviour  assures  us 
we  shall  not  be  judged.  The  contrary  is  also  true. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men  to  treat 
others  according  to  their  dispositions  and  conduct. 
A  mild  man  is  seldom  treated  with  harshness.  A 
candid  man  is  commonly  spoken  of  with  candour. 
But  a  censorious  man  is  the  general  object  of  fear  and 
aversion,  and  all  his  actions  are  dissected,  condemned, 
and  exposed.  What  is  said  of  candour  in  judging,  is 
also  true  of  forgiveness.     For  unless  we  jpossess  a 
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plea,  however,  has  no  foundation ;  for  we  may  resolve 
the  whole  dnty  which  we  can  perform  to  our  neigh- 
bour into  two  rules — never  to  do  any  injury ;  and  to 
do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 

Verse  37.  "  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged ; 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned ;  release, 
and  ye  shall  be  released ;  give,  and  ye  shall  get ;  good 
measure,  pressed,  and  shaken,  and  heaped,  shall  be 
poured  into  your  lap;  for  with  the  same  measure 
wherewith  ye  give  to  others,  ye  yourselves  shall  re- 
ceive" (as  the  passage  may  be  rendered). 

It  may  surprise  us  that  judging  should  be  forbid- 
den, which  is  one  of  the  natural  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  evidently  necessary  to  our  improre- 
ment  in  every  thing  to  which  our  attention  is  direct- 
ed. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  faculty  of  judgment 
may  be  misapplied  to  improper  subjects,  or  exercised 
in  a  criminal  and  pernicious  manner.  It  may  be  mis- 
applied to  improper  subjects.  This  happens  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  character  of  our  neighbour  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  detecting  faults.  Now,  the  province 
assigned  to  us  is  the  detection  and  correction  of  our 
oum  faults,  which  is  a  prior  and  more  important  duty; 
and  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  perform  more 
correctly  and  more  usefully  than  we  can  do  respecting 
the  faults  of  others.  Besides,  till  we  discover  and 
amend  our  own  faults,  we  shall  be  very  ill  qualified 
to  reform  the  faults  of  our  neighbour. 

In  forming  our  opinions  respecting  our  neighbours, 
we  are  apt  to  judge  without  evidence,  or  from  evi- 
dence very  defective.  Our  knowledge  of  our  neigh- 
bour's faults  is  obtained  either  by  our  own  observa- 
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tion  or  from  the  testimony  of  others.  Our  own  oh- 
servation  is  often  partial  and  defective;  and  from  am- 
biguous appearances  we  often  draw  hasty  and  harsh 
conclusions.  In  admitting  the  testimony  of  others 
we  are  often  incautious.  For  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  many  judge  from  their  passions ;  that  some  who 
see  only  a  part,  fill  up  what  is  wanting  by  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination ;  that  some,  anxious  only  to  amuse 
or  surprise,  delight  in  telling  wonderful  stories  of 
their  own  creation ;  that  many  cannot  see  things  as 
they  are ;  and  that  others  can  repeat  nothing  correct- 
ly. It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  great  importance  to  the 
justness  of  our  opinions  concerning  our  neighbour,  as 
well  as  to  our  own  respectability,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish among  our  acquaintances  the  persons  in 
whose  testimony  we  can  confide.  Now,  we  shall  easily 
discover  that  the  man  on  whose  accuracy  we  can  rely 
is  not  the  man  who  employs  himself  in  retailing  the 
faults  of  his  neighbours.  For  the  man  who  delights 
to  dwell  on  the  imperfections  of  others,  is  never  dis- 
tinguished by  dignity  of  mind,  by  love  of  truth,  by  a 
taste  for  excellence,  or  by  goodness  of  heart. 

If  we  do  not  judge  others,  our  Saviour  assures  us 
we  shall  not  be  judged.  The  contrary  is  also  true. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men  to  treat 
others  according  to  their  dispositions  and  conduct. 
A  mild  man  is  seldom  treated  with  harshness.  A 
candid  man  is  commonly  spoken  of  with  candour. 
But  a  censorious  man  is  the  general  object  of  fear  and 
aversion,  and  all  his  actions  are  dissected,  condemned, 
and  exposed.  What  is  said  of  candour  in  judging,  is 
also  true  of  forgiveness.     For  unless  we  possess  a 
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habit  of  forgiveDesB  to  our  fellow-creatures  we  are 
assured  that  God  will  not  exercise  forgiveness  to  us.  * 

^^  Release,  and  ye  shall  be  released,^^  implies  more 
than  forgiyeness;  for  it  may  include  releasing  a 
debtor  from  the  obligation  of  a  debt ;  relieving  <me 
from  prison,  servitude,  or  captivity. 

Verse  39  forms  no  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
By  the  bliTid  leaders  we  may  understand  the  Phari- 
sees, and  by  the  blind  who  were  led  by  them,  iheir 
followers,  who  formed  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  passions  which  influenced  the  Pharisees  blindod 
their  understanding,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of 
discerning  truth.  If,  then,  the  people  implicitly  fol^ 
lowed  such  blind  guides,  both  of  course  would  fall  into 
dangerous  errors,  and  be  exposed  to  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  such  conduct. 

Verse  40.  The  disciple  cannot  be  expected  to  sur- 
pass his  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  defective  or  un- 
principled, so,  probably,  will  the  disciple  be.  If  the 
disciple  be  perfect  or  finished,  that  is,  has  got  all  the 
knowledge  which  the  instruction  and  example  of  his 
master  can  give,  still  nothing  more  can  be  looked  for 
than  that  he  should  emulate  his  master. 

Verse  41.  Our  Saviour's  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture was  profound  and  perfect ;  for  no  instance  can 
be  pointed  out  in  which  he  shews  mistake  or  igno- 
rance. He  justly  states  it  as  a  fact  that  partiality 
unfits  a  man  to  form  a  candid  and  correct  judgment 
of  the  character  of  his  neighbour.  The  reason  i^ 
evident.     Partiality  is  a  habit  of  judging  from  im- 

*  8t  Matt.  vi.  15. 
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perfect  views,  falsely  of  ourselves  and  others ;  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  pride,  vanity,  envy,  or  jealousy. 
Now  these  selfish  passions  lead  us  to  undermine  our 
neighbour's  character,  with  the  vain  hope  of  exalting 
our  own.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  attention  to 
the  faults  of  our  neighbour,  while  we  overlook  our 
own,  will  render  us,  in  process  of  time,  unable  to  see 
our  own  faults. 

We  are  here  taught  another  important  maxim. 
That  no  man  is  qualified  to  reform  others  till  he  has 
reformed  himself.  Yet,  in  our  age,  it  frequently 
happens  that  men  without  religion,  and  without  moral 
character,  assume  the  high  and  difficult  office  of  die* 
tating  plans  for  the  reformation  of  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  just  and  important  rule,  never  to  follow 
men  in  practical  matters  who  do  not  observe  their 
own  good  rules,  or  who  employ  base  and  immoral 
means,  such  as  falsehood  and  fraud,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purposes. 

Our  Saviour,  who  knew  well  all  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  in  order  to  prevent  his  followers  from 
satisfying  themselves  with  opinions  or  professions 
instead  of  Christian  character,  here  presents  us  with 
the  real  standard.  As  the  value  of  a  fruit-tree  is 
determined  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fruit 
which  it  produces,  so  a  man  is  to  be  estimated  not  by 
his  opinions  or  professions,  but  by  his  principles  and 
actions ;  for  good  actions  are  the  result  of  good  prin- 
ciples, as  good  fruit  is  the  production  of  a  good  tree. 

Our  Saviour  then  addresses  himself  to  those  who 
professed  to  be  his  disciples,  but  neglected  to  obey 
his  commandments.  ^*  And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord, 
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and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say/^  or  rather,  do  not 
obey  what  I  command.  Obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
Jesus,  then,  is  the  chief  test  of  our  attachment  and 
fidelity  to  him  which  he  always  requires. 

He  then  concludes  this  discourse  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  had  finished  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  by 
a  strong  and  lively  similitude,  well  fitted  to  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  As  a  man  in  building  a 
habitation  for  himself  is  careful  to  dig  till  he  reach 
what  will  form  a  safe  and  permanent  foundation,  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  ex- 
posed, so  the  Christian  must  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
character  on  solid  principles,  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  blasts  of  temptation. 

Remember,  then,  that  every  man  is  accountable  for 
the  advantages  which  he  enjoys.  He  is  accountable 
for  the  opportunities  of  knowing  his  duty,  as  well  as 
for  the  use  which  he  actually  makes  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses.  Now,  in  this  discourse  of  our 
Saviour,  many  duties  are  laid  down,  explained,  and 
inculcated.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  We  know 
these  already.  Recollect  the  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
*'  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."*  Knowledge,  if  barren,  is  of  little  value ;  nay, 
it  is  hurtful ;  for  it  pufFeth  up.  In  short,  however 
great,  and  extensive,  and  wonderful,  your  knowledge 
of  religion  and  duty  may  be,  if  you  do  not  remember 
it,  and  apply  and  improve  it,  you  will  resemble  the 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

»  St  John  xiii.  1?. 
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THE  CENTURION'S  SERVANT  CURED. 
St  Lukb  yii.  1. 


CJoNTENTs: — ^Introductorj  obeerrationfl. — ^Palsy  cured. — Manner  of 
cure. — Cure  instantaneous  and  complete. — Character  of  the  cen- 
turion.— ^His  humanity  and  humility. — Christ's  approbation  of  the 
centurion's  faith, — The  centurion's  high  opinion  of  Jesus.—- Ob- 
jects or  ingredients  of  the  centurion's  faith. — ^The  lessons  which  we 
may  learn  from  this  passage. 

Immediately  after  Jesus  had  delivered  the  Sermon 
on  the  Plain,  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he 
entered  Capernaum.  No  sooner  did  he  appear  there 
than  an  application  was  made  to  him  by  a  Roman 
centurion.  A  centurion  was  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  was  so  called  because,  when  the  legion  was 
complete,  and  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  he 
commanded  a  hundred.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  Judea  formed  part  of  a 
Roman  province,  and  consequently  Roman  troops 
were  dispersed  and  stationed  in  the  towns  to  keep  the 
refractory  Jews  in  order.  The  centurion  here  men- 
tioned seems  to  have  commanded  the  detachment 
which  was  quartered  at  Capernaum.  When  Jesus 
arrived  in  the  town,  the  centurion's  servant  hap- 
pened to  be  afflicted  with  palsy,  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  life  was  thought  in  danger.  As  the  power 
of  Jesus  over  all  diseases  was  well  known  in  Caper-^ 
naum,  he  was  immediately  requested  to  go  to  the  cen- 
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turion's  house  to  restore  the  health  of  his  servant. 
When  he  had  almost  reached  the  house,  the  centurion 
sent  an  humble  and  respectM  message,  intimating 
that  he  thought  it  an  honour  far  above  his  rank  to 
receive  a  visit  from  so  exalted  a  character,  and  insi- 
nuating his  belief  that  Jesus  could,  with  equal  effect, 
perform  the  cure  at  a  distance.  Jesus  immediately 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  centurion^s  faith,  say- 
ing, "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith  even  in  Israel.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  many  will  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  and  will  be  placed  at  table  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the 
sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  thrust  out  into  darkness, 
where  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth/*  ^^  And 
they  who  had  been  sent,  on  returning  to  the  house, 
found  the  servant  well  who  had  been  sick.'^ 

I.  In  order  that  we  may  overlook  nothing  of  im- 
portance on  this  subject,  let  us  first  consider  the 
miracle  here  recorded. 

II.  The  character  of  the  centurion. 

III.  The  approbation  given  by  our  Saviour. 

IV.  The  lessons  which  we  may  derive  from  the 
passage. 


I.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  miracle  here 
corded. 

The  disease  with  which  the  centurion's  servant  was 
afflicted,  aswe  learn  from  Matthew's  Gospel, was  palsy, 
a  disease  distinguished  by  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
moving  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  afflicted, 
and  frequently,  too,  by  deprivation  of  feeling.     This 
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disorder,  in  its  first  stage,  is  sometimes  cured  by  the 
skill  of  man,  or  it  goes  off  in  the  progress  of  time.  It 
never,  however,  is  removed  suddenly,  but  slowly  and 
gradually.  In  the  case  here  mentioned,  the  distem- 
per was  supposed  to  have  advanced  to  the  last  stage; 
for  the  man  was  thought  to  be  in  a  dying  state. 

This  miracle  is  particularly  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  circumstance,  that  our  Saviour  had  not  arrived 
at  the  centurion  ^s  house,— -that  he  was  not  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  sick  man, — ^that  he  never 
spoke  to  him  nor  saw  him.  The  miracle  was  there^ 
fore  performed  by  Jesus  while  he  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  diseased  person 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  our  Saviour,  in  per- 
forming  cures,  was  not  fixed  down  to  any  particular 
form ;  nor  was  anything  ever  said  or  done,  on  such 
occasions,  to  astonish,  or  confound,  or  mystify.  Here 
he  accommodated  the  manner  of  the  cure  to  the  wishes 
and  faith  of  the  centurion :  ^*  Go  home  (as  in  Matthew^s 
Gospel)  ;*  be  it  to  thee  according  to  thy  faith."  The 
centurion  was  thus  dismissed,  that  he  might  have  it 
in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment  that 
his  servant  was  recovered,  and  consequently  might  be 
convinced  that  it  was  Jesus  who  restored  him. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  can  we  be  certain  that 
the  cure  was  complete  and  permanent  ?  We  possess 
a  satisfactory  evidence  here,  as  great  as  we  could 
desire ;  not  merely  from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
historians,  but  from  the  absence  of  all  objections. 

*  Perhaps  the  two  Gk)flpelB  may  be  lecondled  by  admitting  that  the 
oentmion  tni  tent  meesengen  to  Jeeus,  aooording  to  Luke ;  and  after- 
wardt  went  to  him  in  penon,  aooording  to  Matthew. 
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We  find  that  there  were  scribes  and  Pharisees  at 
Capernaum,  as  well  as  in  every  other  place  which  our 
Saviour  visited.  These  evidently  watched  him,  sifted 
every  miracle,  and  therefore  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  not  a  single  objection  could  be  made  either 
to  the  reality  or  permanence  of  the  cure.  The  ab- 
sence, therefore,  of  all  such  objections,  on  the  part  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  is  as  good  security  as  any 
man  could  desire.  Nor  must  we  venture  to  suppose, 
that  objections  may  have  been  made,  though  they 
are  not  mentioned ;  for  it  is  the  practice  of  the  evan- 
gelists candidly  to  state  such  objections  as  were  really 
made  by  the  Pharisees. 

II.  Let  us  next  consider  the  character  of  the  cen- 
turion. 

Being  a  Roman  officer,  he  had  been  originally  a 
heathen,  consequently  a  believer  in  many  gods,  and 
a  worshipper  of  idols.  But  having,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  military  duty,  been  stationed  in  Capernaum,  he 
had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  examining  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  embraced 
and  improved  the  opportunity.  That  he  was  disposed 
to  support  the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  evident  from 
his  building  a  synagogue  for  their  use.  That  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  appears  from  the  de- 
claration of  the  elders  to  our  Saviour,  which  was  evi- 
dently made  in  order  to  induce  Jesus  to  cure  his 
servant :  "  He  is  worthy  of  this  favour,  for  he  loveth 
our  nation,  and  hath  built  our  synagogue.^'  '  As  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  hate  or  despise  heathens, 
he  must  have  been  no  common  character  who  could 
disarm  such  passions,  and  dispose  them  to  accept  of 
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a  religions  favour  from  him.  We  can  account  for 
this  only  by  concluding  that  he  had  renounced  idola- 
try, and  become  a  believer  in  the  true  God. 

His  humanity  appears  in  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  health  and  recovery  of  his  servant.  We 
are  expressly  told,  that  the  servant  was  dear  to  his 
master.  He  was  anxious  for  his  recovery,  and  was 
disposed  to  employ  every  means  in  his  power  for  that 
purpose.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  of  the  return  of 
Jesus,  than  he  applied  to  the  elders  of  the  synagogue, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  go  in  a  body  to  Jesus,  in 
order  to  give  weight  to  the  request  that  he  would 
come  and  restore  his  servant. 

His  hummty  is  as  manifest  as  his  humanity ;  for 
after  the  Jewish  elders  had  gone  on  his  mission,  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  though  he  had 
sent  the  message  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  by 
the  most  distinguished  persons  he  could  find,  still  he 
might  have  acted  with  undue  freedom  in  asking  so 
great  an  honour  as  a  visit  from  so  illustrious  a  person. 
He,  therefore,  sent  some  of  his  friends  to  meet  Jesus 
on  the  road,  and  to  make  an  apology  for  presuming 
to  ask  him  to  demean  himself  by  visiting  so  unworthy 
a  person  as  a  centurion.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  circumstance  which  highly  enhances  the 
humility  of  the  centurion.  From  his  office  in  a  con- 
quered country,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  the  first 
consequence  in  Capernaum,  yet  he  put  no  value  on 
himself  on  that  account,  any  more  than  he  did  on  the 
respectability  of  his  character.  He  saw  and  felt  his 
own  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  Jesus ;  for  he 
possessed  true  humility. 
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plea,  however,  has  no  formdation ;  for  we  may  resolve 
the  whole  duty  which  we  can  perform  to  our  neigh- 
bour into  two  rules — never  to  do  any  injury ;  and  to 
do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 

Verse  37.  "  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged ; 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned ;  release, 
and  ye  shall  be  released ;  give,  and  ye  shall  get ;  good 
measure,  pressed,  and  shaken,  and  heaped,  shall  bo 
poured  into  your  lap ;  for  with  the  same  measure 
wherewith  ye  give  to  others,  ye  yourselves  shall  re- 
ceive'' (as  the  passage  may  be  rendered). 

It  may  surprise  us  that  judging  should  be  forbid- 
den, which  is  one  of  the  natural  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  evidently  necessary  to  our  improve- 
ment in  every  thing  to  which  our  attention  is  direct- 
ed. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  faculty  of  judgment 
may  be  misapplied  to  improper  subjects,  or  exercised 
in  a  criminal  and  pernicious  manner.  It  may  be  mis- 
applied to  improper  subjects.  This  happens  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  character  of  our  neighbour  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  detecting  faults.  Now,  the  province 
assigned  to  us  is  the  detection  and  correction  of  our 
own  faults,  which  is  a  prior  and  more  important  duty ; 
and  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  perform  more 
correctly  and  more  usefully  than  we  can  do  respecting 
the  faults  of  others.  Besides,  till  we  discover  and 
amend  our  own  faults,  we  shall  be  very  ill  qualified 
to  reform  the  faults  of  our  neighbour. 

In  forming  our  opinions  respecting  our  neighbours, 
we  are  apt  to  judge  without  evidence,  or  from  evi- 
dence very  defective.  Our  knowledge  of  our  neigh- 
bour's faults  is  obtained  either  by  our  own  observa- 
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tion  or  from  the  testimony  of  others.  Our  own  ob- 
senration  is  often  partial  and  defective;  and  from  am- 
biguous appearances  we  often  draw  hasty  and  harsh 
conclusions.  In  admitting  the  testimony  of  others 
we  are  often  incautious.  For  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  many  judge  from  their  passions ;  that  some  who 
see  only  a  part,  fill  up  what  is  wanting  by  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination ;  that  some,  anxious  only  to  amuse 
or  surprise,  delight  in  telling  wonderful  stories  of 
their  own  creation ;  that  many  cannot  see  things  as 
they  are ;  and  that  others  can  repeat  nothing  correct- 
ly. It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  great  importance  to  the 
justness  of  our  opinions  concerning  our  neighbour,  as 
well  as  to  our  own  respectability,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish among  our  acquaintances  the  persons  in 
whose  testimony  we  can  confide.  Now,  we  shall  easily 
discover  that  the  man  on  whose  accuracy  we  can  rely 
is  not  the  man  who  employs  himself  in  retailing  the 
faults  of  his  neighbours.  For  the  man  who  delights 
to  dwell  on  the  imperfections  of  others,  is  never  dis- 
tinguished by  dignity  of  mind,  by  love  of  truth,  by  a 
taste  for  excellence,  or  by  goodness  of  heart. 

If  we  do  not  judge  others,  our  Saviour  assures  us 
we  shall  not  be  judged.  The  contrary  is  also  true. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men  to  treat 
others  according  to  their  dispositions  and  conduct. 
A  mild  man  is  seldom  treated  with  harshness.  A 
candid  man  is  commonly  spoken  of  with  candour. 
But  a  censorious  man  is  the  general  object  of  fear  and 
aversion,  and  all  his  actions  are  dissected,  condemned, 
and  exposed.  What  is  said  of  candour  in  judging,  is 
also  true  of  forgiveness.     For  unless  we  possess  a 
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habit  of  forgiveDesB  to  our  fellow-creatures  we  are 
assured  that  God  will  not  exercise  forgiveness  to  us.* 

^^  Release,  and  ye  shall  be  released,^^  implies  more 
than  forgiyeness;  for  it  may  include  releasing  a 
debtor  from  the  obligation  of  a  debt ;  relieving  one 
from  prison,  servitude,  or  captivity. 

Verse  39  forms  no  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
By  the  bUnd  leaders  we  may  understand  the  Fhari* 
sees,  and  by  the  blind  who  were  led  by  them,  their 
followers,  who  formed  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  passions  which  influenced  the  Pharisees  blinded 
their  understanding,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of 
discerning  truth.  If,  then,  the  people  implicitly  fol** 
lowed  such  blind  guides,  both  of  course  would  fall  into 
dangerous  errors,  and  be  exposed  to  the  natural  con* 
sequences  of  such  conduct. 

Verse  40.  The  disciple  cannot  be  expected  to  sur- 
pass his  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  defective  or  un* 
principled,  so,  probably,  will  the  disciple  be.  If  the 
disciple  be  perfect  or  finished,  that  is,  has  got  all  the 
knowledge  which  the  instruction  and  example  of  his 
master  can  give,  still  nothing  more  can  be  looked  for 
than  that  he  should  emulate  his  master. 

Verse  41.  Our  Saviour's  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture was  profound  and  perfect ;  for  no  instance  can 
be  pointed  out  in  which  he  shews  mistake  or  igno- 
rance. He  justly  states  it  as  a  fact  that  partiality 
unfits  a  man  to  form  a  candid  and  correct  judgment 
of  the  character  of  his  neighbour.  The  reason  in 
evident.     Partiality  is  a  habit  of  judging  from  im- 

*  St  Matt.  vi.  15. 
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perfect  yiews,  falsely  of  ourselves  and  others ;  be- 
cause it  proceeds  fr(mi  pride,  vanity,  envy,  or  jealousy. 
Now  these  selfish  passions  lead  us  to  undermine  our 
neighbour's  character,  with  the  vain  hope  of  exalting 
our  own.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  attention  to 
the  faults  of  our  neighbour,  while  we  overlook  our 
own,  will  render  us,  in  process  of  time,  unable  to  see 
our  own  faults. 

We  are  here  taught  another  important  maxim, 
That  no  man  is  qualified  to  reform  others  till  he  has 
reformed  himself.  Yet,  in  our  age,  it  frequently 
happens  that  men  without  religion,  and  without  moral 
character,  assume  the  high  and  difficult  office  of  die* 
tating  plans  for  the  reformation  of  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  just  and  important  rule,  never  to  follow 
men  in  practical  matters  who  do  not  observe  their 
own  good  rules,  or  who  employ  base  and  immoral 
means,  such  as  falsehood  and  fraud,  for  the  accomo- 
plishment  of  their  purposes. 

Our  Saviour,  who  knew  well  all  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  in  order  to  prevent  his  followers  from 
satisfying  themselves  with  opinions  or  professions 
instead  of  Christian  character,  here  presents  us  with 
the  real  standard.  As  the  value  of  a  fruit-tree  is 
determined  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fruit 
which  it  produces,  so  a  man  is  to  be  estimated  not  by 
his  opinions  or  professions,  but  by  his  principles  and 
actions ;  for  good  actions  are  the  result  of  good  prin- 
ciples, as  good  fruit  is  the  production  of  a  good  tree. 

Our  Saviour  then  addresses  himself  to  those  who 
professed  to  be  his  disciples,  but  neglected  to  obey 
his  commandments.  ^^  And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord, 
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and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say/^  or  rather,  do  not 
obey  what  I  command.  Obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
Jesus,  then,  is  the  chief  test  of  our  attachment  and 
fidelity  to  him  which  he  always  requires. 

He  then  concludes  this  discourse  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  had  finished  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  by 
a  strong  and  lively  similitude,  well  fitted  to .  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  As  a  man  in  building  a 
habitation  for  himself  is  careful  to  dig  till  he  reach 
what  will  form  a  safe  and  permanent  foundation,  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  ex- 
posed, so  the  Christian  must  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
character  on  solid  principles,  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  blasts  of  temptation. 

Remember,  then,  that  every  man  is  accountable  for 
the  advantages  which  he  enjoys.  He  is  accountable 
for  the  opportunities  of  knowing  his  duty,  as  well  as 
for  the  use  which  he  actually  makes  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses.  Now,  in  this  discourse  of  our 
Saviour,  many  duties  are  laid  down,  explained,  and 
inculcated.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  We  know 
these  already.  Recollect  the  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
*'  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."*  Knowledge,  if  barren,  is  of  little  value ;  nay, 
it  is  hurtful ;  for  it  pufFeth  up.  In  short,  however 
great,  and  extensive,  and  wonderful,  your  knowledge 
of  religion  and  duty  may  be,  if  you  do  not  remember 
it,  and  apply  and  improve  it,  you  will  resemble  the 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

*  St  John  xiii.  17. 
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CJoNTENTs: — ^Introductorj  obeerrationfl. — ^Palsy  cured. — ^Manner  of 
cure. — Cure  instantaneous  and  complete. — Character  of  the  cen- 
turion.— ^His  humanity  and  humility. — Christ's  approbation  of  the 
centurion's  faith. — The  centurion's  high  opinion  of  Jesus. — Ob- 
jects or  ingredients  of  the  centurion's  faith. — ^The  lessons  which  we 
may  learn  from  this  passage. 

Immediately  after  Jesus  had  delivered  the  Sermon 
on  the  Plain,  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he 
entered  Capernaum.  No  sooner  did  he  appear  there 
than  an  application  was  made  to  him  by  a  Roman 
centurion.  A  centurion  was  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  was  so  called  because,  when  the  legion  was 
complete,  and  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  he 
commanded  a  hundred.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  Judea  formed  part  of  a 
Roman  province,  and  consequently  Roman  troops 
were  dispersed  and  stationed  in  the  towns  to  keep  the 
refractory  Jews  in  order.  The  centurion  here  men- 
tioned  seems  to  have  conunanded  the  detachment 
which  was  quartered  at  Capernaum.  When  Jesus 
arrived  in  the  to¥ni,  the  centurion's  servant  hap- 
pened to  be  afflicted  with  palsy,  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  life  was  thought  in  danger.  As  the  power 
of  Jesus  over  all  diseases  was  well  known  in  Caper^ 
naum,  he  was  immediately  requested  to  go  to  the  ceu- 
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turion's  house  to  restore  the  health  of  his  servant. 
When  he  had  almost  reached  the  house,  the  centurion 
sent  an  humble  and  respectM  message,  intimating 
that  he  thought  it  an  honour  far  aboYe  his  rank  to 
receive  a  visit  from  so  exalted  a  character,  and  insi- 
nuating his  belief  that  Jesus  could,  with  equal  effect, 
perform  the  cure  at  a  distance.  Jesus  immediately 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  centurion^s  faith,  say- 
ing, "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith  even  in  Israel.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  many  will  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  and  will  be  placed  at  table  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the 
sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  thrust  out  into  darkness, 
where  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  "  And 
they  who  had  been  sent,  on  returning  to  the  house, 
found  the  servant  well  who  had  been  sick." 

I.  In  order  that  we  may  overlook  nothing  of  im- 
portance on  this  subject,  let  us  first  consider  the 
miracle  here  recorded. 

II.  The  character  of  the  centurion. 

III.  The  approbation  given  by  our  Saviour. 

IV.  The  lessons  which  we  may  derive  from  the 
passage. 

I.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  miracle  here  re- 
corded. 

The  disease  with  which  the  centurion's  servunt  was 
afflicted,  as  we  learn  from  Matthew's  Gospel,  was  palsy, 
a  disease  distinguished  by  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
moving  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  afflicted, 
and  frequently,  too,  by  deprivation  of  feeling.     This 
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disorder,  in  its  first  stage,  is  sometimes  cured  by  tbe 
skill  of  man,  or  it  goes  off  in  the  progress  of  time.  It 
never,  however,  is  removed  suddenly,  but  slowly  and 
gradually.  In  the  case  here  mentioned,  the  distem- 
per was  supposed  to  have  advanced  to  the  last  stage; 
for  the  man  was  thought  to  be  in  a  dying  state. 

This  miracle  is  particularly  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  circumstance,  that  our  Saviour  had  not  arrived 
at  the  centurion^s  house, — ^that  he  was  not  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  sick  man, — ^that  he  never 
spoke  to  him  nor  saw  him.  The  miracle  was  there- 
fore performed  by  Jesus  while  he  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  diseased  person 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  our  Saviour,  in  per- 
forming cures,  was  not  fixed  down  to  any  particular 
form ;  nor  was  anything  ever  said  or  done,  on  such 
occasions,  to  astonish,  or  confound,  or  mystify.  Here 
he  accommodated  the  manner  of  the  cure  to  the  wishes 
and  faith  of  the  centurion :  ^^  Go  home  (as  in  Matthew's 
Gospel) ;«  be  it  to  thee  according  to  thy  faith.''  The 
centurion  was  thus  dismissed,  that  he  might  have  it 
in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment  that 
his  servant  was  recovered,  and  consequently  might  be 
convinced  that  it  was  Jesus  who  restored  him. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  can  we  be  certain  that 
the  cure  was  complete  and  permanent  ?  We  possess 
a  satisfactory  evidence  here,  as  great  as  we  could 
desire ;  not  merely  from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
historians,  but  from  the  absence  of  all  objections. 

*  Perhaps  the  two  GkMpels  may  be  reconciled  by  admitting  that  the 
centurion  fiM  tent  metsengers  to  Jeeos,  according  to  Luke ;  and  after* 
wards  went  to  him  in  penon,  aooording  to  Matthew. 
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III.  Let  ns  next  consider  the  high  approbation 
given  to  the  centnrion  by  Jesus. 

This  high  approbation  was  given  to  his  faith :  ^^  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,  even  in  Israel.^^  But 
his  faith  must  have  been  founded  on  the  opinion  which 
he  had  formed  of  Jesus ;  and  this  opinion  must  have 
arisen  from  a  careful  and  candid  examination  of  the 
&cts  concerning  him,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing.  From  his  residence  at  Capernaum,  to  which 
Jesus  often  resorted,  the  centurion  must  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  or  at  least  of  hear- 
ing of  him,  and  of  his  miracles.  But  he  had,  much 
to  his  credit,  made  a  better  use  of  his  opportunities 
than  any  of  the  Jews  themselves  had  done.  For  he 
had  no  prejudices  against  Jesus  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed parentage  or  poverty.  He  had  no  envy  or 
jealousy  of  Jesus,  like  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  but 
could  examine,  with  coolness  and  impartiality,  all  that 
he  had  heard  or  known  of  him,  and  could  draw  just 
conclusions.  In  short,  to  attain  so  high  and  correct 
an  opinion  of  Jesus,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  good 
principles,  strongly  influenced  by  the  love  of  truth, 
and  endowed  with  much  candour. 

What  his  opinion  of  Jesus  was  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered from  his  own  declaration.  He  believed  that 
Jesus  could  cure  his  servant ;  he  did  more ;  he  be- 
lieved that  he  could  perform  the  cure  without  seeing 
the  person  who  was  diseased.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
ascribe  the  power  of  Jesus  to  medical  skill.  He  was 
convinced  that  it  was  a  superior  power  which  Jesus 
could  exercise  effectually  without  control,  and  in  any 
manner  he  pleased.    "  Speak  but  the  word,"  said  the 
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centnrion,  and  my  servant  shall  be  whole."  This 
opinion  he  expressed  more  fully,  and  in  a  very  lively 
and  striking  manner :  "  For  even  I,  who  am  under 
the  authority  of  others,  having  soldiers  under  me,  say 
to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  to  another.  Come,  and  he 
cometh  j  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it." 
This  declaration  of  the  centurion  discovered  so  ele- 
vated an  opinion  of  Jesus,  that  one  Gospel  says,  our 
Saviour  marvelled;  and  another,  that  he  admired 
him.  This  opinion  respecting  Jesus  is,  however,  in 
part,  rather  delicately  insinuated  than  expressed.  The 
part  expressed  is  this,  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  come  to 
my  house,  in  order  to  cure  my  servant.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  issue  thy  orders,  and  the  disease  will  depart. 
For  even  I,  who  am  an  inferior  officer,  placed  under 
the  command  of  others,  can  demand  and  obtain  im- 
plicit obedience  from  those  under  my  authority."  The 
part  insinuated  is,  "  How  much  greater  power  over 
diseases  must  belong  to  Jesus,  who  is  a  superior  be- 
ing ;  and  not  under  the  authority  of  others  ?" 

The  opinion,  then,  which  the  Roman  centurion  en- 
tertained of  Jesus  was  high ;  much  higher  than  had 
ever  been  shewn  by  any  of  the  Jews  themselves,  not- 
withstanding all  their  distinguished  advantages.  This 
is  evident  from  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  respect- 
ing the  centurion's  faith.  What,  then,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  that  faith  ?  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  centurion  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  or  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God ;  for  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  passage  to  such 
doctrines,  nor  had  the  apostles  themselves  then  adopted 
them.     The  only  objects  to  which  his  faith  could  be 
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directed  were  three  :  1.  He  must  have  believed  that 
Jesus  had  the  power  of  curing  the  palsy,  in  a  super- 
natural manner,  by  a  word ;  and  that,  too,  without 
seeing  the  person  who  was  diseased ;  for  this  is  evident 
from  the  history.  2.  He  must  have  believed  that  Jesus 
was  a  benevolent  being,  willing  at  all  times  to  exer^- 
cise  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  j  for  the 
application  to  Jesus  was  made  with  confidence  that 
he  would  not  refuse.  3.  He  must  have  believed  in 
the  exalted  dignity  of  Jesus,  because  he  deemed  it  too 
high  an  honour  for  so  great  a  personage  to  enter  the 
house  of  a  centurion. 

In  examining  the  faith  of  the  centurion,  we  are  en- 
titled to  go  thus  far ;  but  to  go  farther  would  be  to 
rest  on  mere  conjecture,  which  would  neither  be  wise 
nor  useful.  We  see,  however,  that  this  faith  was 
highly  applauded  by  our  Saviour.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  this  the  case  ?  Because  it  extended  as 
far,  and  rose  as  high,  as  his  opportunities  and  know- 
ledge enabled  him  to  go ;  because  it  was  sincere,  and 
had  a  proper  effect  upon  his  actions. 

IV.  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  lessons  which  we 
may  derive  from  this  passage. 

1.  We  learn  the  importance  of  good  principles,  dis- 
positions, and  habits,  and  especially  of  the  love  of 
truth,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  humility.  These  qualities 
had  led  the  centurion  to  abandon  the  polytheism 
and  idolatry  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to 
adopt  the  belief  and  worship  of  the  only  living  and 
true  God.  They  also  disposed  him  to  examine,  with 
candour,  every  thing  that  he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and 
to  draw  just  conclusions  concerning  his  superior  dig- 
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nity,  and  power,  and  benevolence.  The  same  turn  of 
mind  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  us  also.  It  would 
induce  us  to  be  anxious  to  form  just  opinions,  not  to 
be  guided  by  what  others  think  or  say,  but  to  go  to 
the  Scriptures,  with  unprejudiced  minds,  in  order  to 
know  the  truth  (accurately)  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

2.  We  see  the  reason  why  the  centurion's  faith  was 
applauded  by  our  Saviour.  It  was  founded  on  as  cor- 
rect and  complete  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  diligence 
and  care  in  his  situation  could  enable  him  to  attain. 
It  was,  indeed,  defective ;  because  he  knew  not  the 
whole  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  But  it  was  equal  to 
his  opportunity,  and  surpassed  the  faith  which  had 
been  exhibited  by  the  Jews. 

3.  We  see  what  a  high  character  may  be  attained 
by  any  person  who  improves  his  advantages.  How 
superior  are  our  advantages  to  those  of  the  Roman 
centurion  !  We  have  all  the  knowledge  placed  before 
us  which  the  Son  of  God  came  from  heaven  to  com- 
municate. Do  we  examine  it  with  care  and  gratitude  ? 
Do  we  treasure  it  up  in  our  minds,  and  make  it  the 
guide  of  our  conduct  ?  Or  are  we  negligent  of  these 
things ;  and  do  we,  with  all  our  invaluable  advan- 
tages, submit  with  placid  contentment  to  be  surpassed 
in  faith  and  character  by  a  Roman  centurion  ? 
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Contents  : — Our  Saviour  at  Nain. — ^Distmction  between  dhcipUs  ftnd 
apostles, — ^His  disciples  not  numerous. — ^The  multitudes  tliat  fol- 
lowed  Jesus  twice  enumerated. — Jesus  meets  the  funeral  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain. — Conduct  of  Jesus. — Restores  the  young  man 
to  life. — Gradation  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus. — This  an  astonishing 
miracle. — Application  for  cure  sometimes  made  to  Jesus. — At  other 
times  he  selected  the  objects  of  his  miracles. — Effects  produced  by 
the  miracle. — The  ccmduct  of  Jesus  instructive  to  us. 

The  town  or  village  of  Nain,  which  our  Saviour 
next  visited,  was  not  more  than  a  day^s  journey  from 
Capernaum ;  and  consequently  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  lake  of  Galilee.  To  that  place  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  disciples  and  a  great  multitude. 

^t  is  observable,  that  a  distinction  is  frequently 
made  by  the  sacred  historians  between  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  and  the  people  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  him. 
A  distinction  is  also  made  between  disciples  and 
apostles.  It  is  said  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,*  that 
Jesus  called  his  disciples,  and  of  them  he  chose  twelve, 
whom  he  named  Apostles.  The  apostles  were  disciples 
who  constantly  attended  Jesus,  heard  his  discourses, 
saw  his  miracles,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  most  pri- 

*  St  Luke  vi.  13. 
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vate  transactions  of  his  life.  They  were  called  apostles, 
''  a  word  which  signifies  persons  commissioned  to 
carry  a  message,  or  to  execnte  some  business  of  im- 
portance." Accordingly,  they  received  a  particular 
charge,  and  were  enjoined  to  perform  [certain  duties, 
which  were  not  assigned  to  all  the  disciples. 

By  disciples  J  as  distinguished  both  from  the  apostles 
and  the  multitude,  are  meant  those  persons  who  believed 
that  Jesus  was  a  prophet  sent  by  God,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  him  with  reverence,  and  to  obey 
his  injunctions.  Perhaps  they  might  expect  that  he 
would  at  length  assume  the  office  of  Messiah ;  but 
we  have  no  proof  that  all,  or  many  of  them,  believed 
him  to  be  that  great  Personage  till  he  had  risen  from 
the  dead. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  seem  not  to  have  been  very 
numerous  during  the  period  of  his  ministry.  Not 
long  before  his  crucifixion  he  called  them  a  little  flock. 
At  one  time,  we  are  told,  he  gave  a  charge  to  seventy 
disciples,  and  at  the  same  time  invested  them  with 
the  temporary  power  of  working  miracles.  We  read 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  number  of  his 
disciples  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, ten  days  after  his  ascension,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  We  are  informed  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  that  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  appeared  to 
more  than  five  hundred  brethren  or  disciples,  and 
undoubtedly  in  Galilee,  though  not  said.  This  is  the 
greatest  number  mentioned  as  being  disciples  of  Jesus 
during  his  residence  on  earth. 

The  crowds  or  multitudes  which  flocked  to  him 
were  often  great ;  but  the  amount  of  their  number  is 
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very  seldom  given.  There  are  only  two  cases  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  have  deviated  from  their  usual  prac- 
tice ;  namely,  when  at  two  different  times  he  sup- 
plied with  food  the  people  who  had  followed  him  to  the 
desert,  and  had  become  famished  with  hunger.  On 
those  two  occasions,  to  mention  the  number  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  miracle.  We 
are  accordingly  told  that  in  the  first  of  those  cases 
jive  iJiousamd  were  miraculously  fed,  besides  women 
and  children;  who,  though  undoubtedly  numerous, 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  reckon ;  because  it  is 
evident  that  He  who  could  in  a  miraculous  manner 
supply  food  for  five  thousand,  could  as  easily  have 
fed  fifty  thousand.  Respecting  the  second  of  those 
miracles,  we  are  briefly  informed  that  four  thousand 
men  were  fed,  exclusive  of  women  and  children. 

Among  the  multitudes  that  crowded  to  Jesus  were 
his  inveterate  enemies,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  came  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  every  part  of 
Judea  and  Galilee.  Those  men  followed  him  at  first, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  disposed  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  their  prejudices  and  passions. 
But  when  they  found  that  he  rejected  the  traditions 
of  the  elders,  and  all  human  inventions  in  religion, 
taught  the  purest  morality,  declined  all  worldly  hon- 
ours, and  associated  with  persons  of  humble  degree, 
they  traduced  his  character,  calumniated  his  miracles, 
and  conspired  against  his  life. 

The  multitudes  that  flocked  to  Jesus  were  attracted 
by  a  variety  of  motives.  Some  came  from  mere  cu- 
riosity, to  see  a  person  of  whom  the  most  wonderful 
reports  had  gone  abroad ;  for  to  see  miracles,  and  the 
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person  who  performed  them,  would  attract  men  of  all 
ranks,  in  every  nation  and  in  every  age.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  corresponded 
with  their  character.  Those  who  came  from  mere  cu- 
riosity were  filled  with  wonder;  but  their  wonder 
had  no  effect  upon  their  conduct.  Others  came  to 
censure,  as  the  Pharisees,  and  this  disposition  pre- 
vented them  from  forming  a  candid  judgment.  A 
third  class,  who  came  with  unprejudiced  minds,  saw 
and  heard,  examined,  and  were  convinced,  that  Jesus 
was  sent  by  God. 

As  Jesus,  accompanied  by  his  disciples  and  a  great 
multitude,  approached  the  gates  of  Nain,  a  most  in- 
teresting scene  was  presented.  A  funeral  met  him  j 
for  the  burial-places  of  the  Jews  were  usually  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  towns.  The  deceased  was  a 
young  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  His  father  had 
already  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  was  laid  beside 
his  fathers,  probably  in  the  same  sepulchre  wher6 
the  dead  body  of  the  son  was  thus  prematurely  to  be 
deposited.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  widowed 
mother,  and  probably  was  her  pride,  her  joy,  and 
her  hope.  The  affection  of  parents  to  children  is  an 
ardent,  generous,  disinterested  feeling.  It  leads  them 
to  be  more  anxious  about  the  health,  improvement, 
and  happiness,  of  their  children,  than  about  them- 
selves. It  disposes  them  to  overrate  the  good  quali- 
ties of  their  children,  and  to  form  the  most  romantic 
hopes  of  their  future  greatness.  When  children  are 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth  their  faults  are  forgotten, 
their  good  qualities  are  magnified  in  the  imagination 
of  the  parents,  and  consequently  the  grief  for  their 
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loss  is  increased.  We  need  not,  then,  be  surprised 
that  the  disconsolate  mother  was  a  conspicuous  per- 
son among  the  attendants  of  the  funeral. 

The  conduct  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion  has  afforded 
an  instance  of  the  highest  and  purest  beneyolence. 
Though  he  had  determined  to  restore  the  son  to  the 
weeping  mother,  and  to  fill  the  spectators  with  asH 
tonishment,  jet  he  did  not,  for  a  moment,  repress 
his  sympathy,  but  instantly  addressed  her  with  words 
of  consolation  and  hope.  "  Weep  not,"  he  said. 
Similar  exhortations  are,  indeed,  frequently  given  to 
mourners  by  their  condoling  friends,  but  never  with 
so  powerful  an  effect  j  for  the  person  and  character 
of  Jesus  must  have  been  well  known  at  Naiu,  from  its 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum,  where  he  often 
resided.  Accordingly,  when  Jesus  advanced  to  the 
bier  or  open  coffin  on  which  the  dead  was  carried, 
no  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  apparent  interfer- 
ence ;  but  the  bearers  instantly  stood  still,  as  if  they 
had  entertained  some  favourable  expectation.  Jesus 
immediately  touched  the  bier,  saying,  "  Young  man, 
I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  !  Then  he  who  had  been  dead 
sat  up  and  began  to  speak,  and  Jesus  delivered  him 
to  his  mother.  And  all  present  were  struck  with 
awe,  and  glorified  God,  saying,  A  great  prophet  hath 
arisen  among  us,  and  God  hath  visited  his  people." 

This  was  the  most  striking  miracle  which  Jesus 
had  yet  performed,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
the  restoration  to  life  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  had 
preceded.  This,  however,  cannot  be  asserted,  though 
it  is  evident  that  Luke  is  less  observant  of  the  order 
of  time  than  the  other  evangelists.     If  we  were  at 
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liberty  to  suppose  that  the  restoration  of  Jairus^ 
daughter  had  preceded  this  miracle,  it  would  accord 
better  with  the  obserration  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  gradation  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  This  obserra- 
tion, however,  is  well  founded,  whether  we  believe  that 
the  widow^s  son  at  Nain  or  Jairus^  daughter  was  first 
restored  to  life  j  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  after  he 
had  been  four  days  dead,  was  more  remarkable  than 
either  of  the  other  two. 

This  miracle  surpassed  the  cure  of  diseases,  how- 
ever long-continued  and  inveterate,  and  incurable 
by  the  skill  of  man.  Not  that  we  can  allege  that 
more  power  was  called  forth  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other,  but  the  effect  produced  on  seeing  a  dead 
man  restored  to  life  would  be  more  powerful  j  for  the 
surprise,  the  wonder,  the  astonishment,  would  be 
greater.  We  know,  indeed,  that  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  persons  apparently  dead  have  recovered, 
but  never  in  similar  circumstances ;  for  here  we  have 
all  the  proofs  that  can  be  required  that  death  had 
already  taken  place.  For  we  have  the  belief  of  the 
mother,  and  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nain  as  at- 
tended the  funeral.  The  soul  had  left  its  bodily  man- 
sion, and  removed  to  the  world  of  spirits;  but  the 
power  that  could  bring  back  a  soul  which  had  been 
separated  from  its  body,  could  not  be  less  than  that 
which  we  ascribe  exclusively  to  God.  For  this  world 
is  evidently  separated  from  the  world  of  spirits  by  bar- 
riers which  none  but  God  can  remove.  Except,  then, 
in  cases  recorded  in  Scripture,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
proof  that  the  soul  of  any  person  who  had  died  ever 
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left  the  regions  of  the  unseen  world  to  revisit  his  for- 
mer friends. 

A  general  belief  preceded  Jesus  wherever  he  went, 
that  he  could  cure  all  diseases,  and,  consequently,  ap- 
plication was  frequently  made  to  him  by  diseased 
persons  or  their  friends.  In  the  present  case,  as  no 
hopes  were  formed,  no  petition .  could  be  presented ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  at  Nain 
that  Jesus  could  raise  men  from  the  dead. 

When  application  was  made  to  our  Saviour  by  per- 
sons labouring  under  disease,  whatever  was  their 
rank,  or  character,  or  country,  he  uniformly  com- 
plied. Once  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  when  requested 
\fj  a  Syro-Phenician  woman  to  cure  her  daughter ; 
but  his  apparent  hesitation  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  give  the  woman  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
her  firm  belief,  and  the  excellence  of  her  under- 
standing and  dispositions.  There  is  not,  however,  a 
single  instance  of  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Jesus.  At  his  first  visit  to  Nazareth,  after  assum- 
ing his  public  ministry,  he  performed  few  miracles  ; 
but  the  reason  is  evident :  The  people,  on  account  of 
their  prejudices,  made  few  applications  to  him. 

When  no  application  was  made,  Jesus  did  not  cease 
to  perform  miracles  on  unfortunate  individuals,  in 
whose  breasts  he  knew  candour  and  honesty  re- 
mained. In  those  cases  he  made  a  selection  himself. 
It  could  not  be  the  first  time,  in  his  journeys  through 
Judea  and  Galilee,  that  he  had  met  with  a  funeral, 
nor  the  first  time  that  a  fimeral  was  accompanied  by 
weeping  relations.     He  might  have   chosen,   some 
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would  suppose,  the  case  of  an  eminent  person  of 
power,  and  rank,  and  affluence,  because  the  fame  of 
restoring  such  a  man  to  life  would  have  been  greater 
and  more  diffused ;  but  Jesus  knew  better  than  hu- 
man judges  of  any  rank  and  condition,  in  what  cir^ 
cumstances  a  miracle  would  be  most  subservient  to 
his  plans  of  benevolence.  He  was,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  prefer  a  case  of  genuine  distress,  where  his 
kind  interference  would  produce  the  greatest  benefit, 
as  well  as  the  highest  gratitude.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing one,  a  case  of  pure  compassion, — a  young  man  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  only  son  of  a  widow. 
Hence  we  see,  that  in  the  amiable  character  of  Jesus, 
compassion  for  genuine  distress  was  a  conspicuous 
principle. 

The  effects  of  this  miracle  upon  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  must  have  been  great ;  because  it  was  the 
first  time  they  had  witnessed,  or  probably  heard  of 
so  extraordinary  a  power.  For,  even  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  restoration  of  Jairus^  daughter  had 
preceded,  yet  we  must  remember,  that  that  miracle 
was  performed  in  a  private  apartment,  before  five 
witnesses  only,  and  with  strict  injunctions  to  secrecy; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  the  miracle  was  performed 
publicly,  in  presence  of  the  persons  attending  the 
funeral,  in  presence  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  of 
a  great  multitude.  Now,  in  every  numerous  assem- 
blage, we  may  expect  great  variety  of  characters, 
and  consequently  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Sup- 
posing, then,  there  had  been  present  on  this  occasion 
only  a  small  number  of  persons  susceptible  of  strong 
emotion,  these  would  be  roused  and  transported,  and. 
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by  the  force  of  sympathy,  would  instantly  communi- 
cate  their  strong  feelings  to  eyery  person  present; 
and  thus  the  minds  of  the  people,  acting  on  one 
another,  would  produce  every  variety  and  degree  of 
surprise,  wonder,  and  astonishment;  for  the  event 
was  new,  sudden,  unexpected,  extraordinary.  The 
impression  made  was  sublime  as  well  as  delightful ; 
it  was  fear,  or  rather  veneration,  mingled  with  asto- 
nishment and  gratitude.  They  glorified  God,  say- 
ing, ''  A  great  prophet  has  arisen,  and  God  hath 
visited  his  people."  It  is  remarkable  that  they  did 
not  conclude  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  because 
they  did  not  consider  miracles  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
the  important  fact.  All,  however,  were  convinced 
that  Jesus  was  a  prophet  commissioned  by  God. 

What  benefits,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  receive 
from  examining  this  miracle  ?  Many ;  for  nothing  is 
recorded  concerning  Jesus  which  may  not  be  rendered 
beneficial  to  us.  We  ourselves  cannot,  indeed,  per- 
form miracles,  but  our  minds  may  be  exalted,  and 
our  faith  in  Jesus  strengthened  by  contemplating 
them.  Why,  too,  should  we  not  imitate  the  principles 
and  dispositions  which  Jesus  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  For  here  is  a  lesson  to  every  person  possessed 
of  power,  that  that  power  ought  to  be  exercised  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  and  especially  of  the  most  help- 
less. It  is  evident,  then,  that  when  Jesus  thought 
it  proper  to  make  a  selection  of  persons  as  objects  of 
his  miracles,  he  never  acted  from  partiality,  or  favour, 
or  ambition,  but  from  the  purest  benevolence,  as  well 
as  perfect  wisdom.  Thus  he  has  taught  us  to  give  a 
preference  in  our  acts  of  compassion  to  the  most 
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destitute,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  a  proper  re- 
gard to  the  effects  which  may  most  likely  be  produced 
ou  others ;  for  we  ought  always  to  consider  in  what 
way  our  assistance  may  best  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  character  and  principles,  as  well 
as  to  the  happiness  of  our  neighbours. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST'S  MESSAGE  TO  JE8UB. 

St  Luke  vii.  18. 


Ck)NTENT8: — Purport  of  John'i  mem^:  1.  Wlietker  it  arose  from 
doubt  on  John's  part ;  2.  Whether  it  was  given  for  the  sake  of 
John's  disciples ;  3.  Whether  it  proceeded  from  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  prison. — The  reply  of  Jesus  to  John's  message. — Reasons 
why  John  was  left  in  prison. — Testimony  of  Jesus  respecting  John. 
— Inferences. 

A  QUESTION  for  examination  is  here  suggested. 
When  John  the  Baptist  sent  the  message  to  Jesus 
contained  in  the  nineteenth  verse,  it  may  be  properly 
asked,  What  was  the  motive  and  object  of  that  mes- 
sage ?  To  this  question,  no  fewer  than  three  answers 
have  been  offered,  and  supported  by  their  respective 
advocates.  1.  Some  think  that  John  the  Baptist 
doubted  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  he 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  in  the  hope  that  the  answer 
of  Jesus  would  remove  his  doubts.  2.  Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  John  sent  the  message,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  any  doubts  of  his  own,  but  to  afford 
the  two  disciples  an  opportunity  of  receiving  from 
Jesus  himself  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  character 
and  office.  3.  A  third  party  believe  that  John  never 
ceased  to  be  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ; 
but  having  heard  that  Jesus  had  performed  miracles 
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on  obscure  persous,  while  he,  his  forerunner,  and 
faithful  servant,  was  left  to  linger  out  his  life  in 
prison,  he  became  disappointed  and  mortified,  and 
consequently  sent  the  message  here  mentioned,  to  re- 
mind Jesus  of  his  distressed  situation.     * 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  opinions.  1.  And 
first,  let  us  inquire  whether  John  sent  this  message 
from  any  doubts  that  he  entertained  respecting  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah. 

The  question  put  to  Jesus  by  John's  disciples  when 
properly  rendered  is,  "  Art  thou  He  who  cometh,  or 
must  we  expect  another  ?"  He  who  cometh*  was  one  of 
the  appellations  by  which  the  Messiah  was  distin- 
guished. Consequently,  the  question  has  precisely 
the  same  import  as  if  it  had  been.  Art  thou  the  Me^ 
siah  ?  This  question  undoubtedly  appears  to  imply 
ignorance  or  uncertainty.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  decisive  proofs  of  John's  knowledge  and  con- 
viction that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  John  always 
openly  declared  that  he  himself  was  not  the  Messiah, 
but  was  sent  to  announce  his  arrival.  He  afterwards 
pointed  out  Jesus  as  the  ^^  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world ;"  as  the  Personage  prefer- 
red to  him,  because  he  was  before  him.f  He  spoke  of 
Him  as  one  who  came  from  heaven;  as  one  who 
possessed  the  Spirit  of  God  above  measure ;  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the  Father  had  made 
all  things  subject  to  him ;  ^^  that  he  who  believed  on 
the  Son  should  have  everlasting  life,  and  that  he  who 
rejected  the  Son,  should  not  see  life,  but  the  punish- 

*  'O  f^%«^ivo«  in.  Greek;  in  Hebrew  H^n  f  St  John  i.  30. 
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ment  of  God  awaited  him."*  John  had  also  affirmed 
that  a  special  revelation  was  given  to  him,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  distingoish  the  Messiah  with  cer- 
tainty. "  For  my  part/'  said  he,  "  I  should  not 
have  knowil  him,  had  not  He  who  sent  me  to  baptize 
with  water  told  me.  Upon  whomsoever  thou  shalt  see 
the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining,  the  same  is  He 
who  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Having  there- 
fore seen  this,  I  testify  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."f 
We  see,  then,  that  John's  knowledge  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah  the  Son  of  God,  was  founded  on  the  evi- 
dence of  revelation,  which  is  the  highest  species  of 
testimony ;  and  the  belief  produced  by  the  highest 
species  of  testimony  on  such  a  character  as  John's, 
must  be  sincere,  and  firm,  and  immoveable.  Hence 
we  conclude,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  John  could  ever  harbour  any  doubt  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

2.  The  second  opinion  entertained  respecting  the 
reason  of  John's  message  is,  that  it  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  the  disciples  of  John  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah.  But  a  message  for  such  a  purpose 
was  altogether  unnecessary;  for  John's  disciples 
would  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of 
their  master.  Besides,  this  opinion  does  not  agree 
with  the  narrative  j  for  it  is  expressly  said  that  the 
message  was  sent  by  John  himself.  It  was  given  in 
the  name  of  John  j  and  the  answer  returned  by  our 
Saviour  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  John.  We  may 
add,  that  our  Saviour,  who  knew  what  was  in  man, 

*  St  John  iii.  36.  f  St  John  i.  33. 
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and  who  was  accustomed  to  address  the  thoughts,  the 
motives,  and  feelings  of  man,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  purport  or  origin  of  the  message.  Yet  he  ordered 
the  messengers  to  return  to  John :  "  Go,"  said  he, 
"  and  report  to  John  what  ye  have  seen  and  heard." 
The  message,  then,  was  not  sent  on  account  of  the 
disciples  of  John,  but  it  had  a  distinct  reference  to 
John  himself. 

3.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  John,  finding  himself 
neglected  and  apparently  forgotten  by  Jesus,  and  left 
to  drag  out  his  life  in  prison,  while  miracles  were  per- 
formed for  the  relief  of  obscure  persons,  became  mor- 
tified and  ofibnded,  and  consequently  sent  his  two 
disciples  to  remind  Jesus,  in  a  delicate  manner,  of  the 
forlorn  state  of  his  faithful  harbinger ;  and  probably 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  interfere. 

John  the  Baptist  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
zeal,  integrity,  and  fortitude  which  he  had  exercised  in 
the  cause  of  the  Messiah ;  and  he  might  very  naturally 
expect  that  his  services  would  be  recognised  and  re- 
warded. We  need  not,  then,  be  surprised  that  a  man 
of  so  ardent  and  active  a  mind,  finding  his  usefulness 
destroyed,  and  his  person  shut  up  in  prison,  might  be- 
come dissatisfied  and  impatient.  What  strongly  con- 
firms this  supposition  is,  that  the  message  sent  to 
Jesus  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
information  which  John  had  lately  received  respecting 
the  miracles  of  Jesus.  For  it  is  said  by  Matthew, 
"  Now  John,  having  heard  in  prison  of  the  works  of 
the  Messiah,  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  who  asked  him, 
Art  thou  he  that  cometh,  or  must  we  expect  another." 
And  by  Luke,  after  narrating  two  miracles,  we  are 
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told,  that  **  the  disciples  of  John  informed  him  of  all 
these  things."  Now,  the  miracles  particularly  re- 
ferred to  were  the  cure  of  a  centurion's  servant  of 
palsy,  and  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  son  of  the  widow 
at  Nain.  John,  on  hearing  of  these  miracles,  might 
naturally  wonder  that  the  Messiah  should  exercise  his 
extraordinary  power  for  the  benefit  of  such  unknown 
persons,  while  he,  his  faithful  forerunner,  was  left  to 
languish  in  prison ;  for  he  could  scarcely  avoid  reflect- 
ing, that  the  same  power  might  have  accomplished  his 
liberation.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  from 
the  reply  of  Jesus,  that  John  was  not  correctly  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  and  intention  of  miracles ; 
for  the  divine  knowledge  communicated  to  prophets 
appears  to  have  been  confined  to  what  was  necessary 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  office. 

At  the  time  when  John's  messengers  arrived^  Jesus 
was  performing  a  variety  of  miracles; — ^he  was  deliver- 
ing many  from  diseases,  and  maladies,  and  evil  spirits, 
and  giving  sight  to  many  that  were  blind.  Thus  he 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  miracles,  and 
of  observing  the  particular  species  of  distempers  which 
he  removed.  Having  thus  enabled  them  to  see  and 
to  judge,  he  communicated  to  them  the  answer  which 
he  desired  them  to  make  to  John  :  "  Go,  and  report 
to  John  what  ye  have  seen  and  heard :  the  blind  are 
made  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear ;  the 
leprous  are  cleansed,  the  dead  are  raised,  glad  tidings 
are  brought  to  the  poor."  Here,  it  is  evident,  Jesus 
appeals  to  his  miracles,  as  furnishing  evidence  that  he 
was  really  "  He  who  was  to  come,"  the  Messiah ;  and 
consequently  answers  the  question  which  John's  dis- 
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ciples  had  proposed  to  him.  He  does  more ;  for  he 
appeals  to  the  particular  species  of  miracles  which  he 
performed,  and  thereby  insinuates  the  precise  purpose 
for  which  they  were  wrought.  One  great  object  of 
miracles,  we  know,  was  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God-  '  This  was  done  by  first  esta- 
blishing the  divine  mission  of  Jesus ;  and,  secondly, 
by  proving  his  undoubted  veracity,  and  consequent 
authority  to  declare  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  answer  which  Jesus  sent 
to  John,  a  reference  is  made  to  prophecy ;  for  Isaiah^ 
had  foretold  that  God  would  come :  '*  Then  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  leap  as  a 
hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing.^'  Now,  it 
is  remarkable  that  no  miracles  of  this  description, — 
of  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  or  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
or  speech  to  the  dumb, — ^were  ever  performed  by  any 
prophet  who  preceded  our  Saviour.  They  are  solely 
Christian  miracles.  Consequently,  the  prophecy  must 
refer  to  the  Messiah  alone.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  that  Jesus  appealed  to  them 
in  his  reply  to  John. 

The  last  part  of  this  reply  must  not  escape  obser^ 
vation :  ^^  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me.^^  This  declaration  conveys  an  insinuation  that 
John  the  Baptist  had  been  offended  with  Jesus,  and 
the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is  what  has 
already  been  stated,  that  John  was  surprised  and  dis- 
satisfied that  Jesus  had  expressed  no  sympathy,  had 

*  Cbap.  xxxr,  4-5. 
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paid  him  no  regard  during  his  imprisonment,   and 
seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  relieving  him. 

Respecting  the  reasons  why  Jesus  appears  to  have 
neglected  John,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  some 
that  are  wise  and  satisfactory.  1.  It  was  proper  that 
the  evidence  of  John  the  Baptist  in  favour  of  the 
Messiah  should  remain  unsuspected,  and  incapable  of 
suspicion ;  but  had  Jesus  performed  a  miracle  to 
rescue  John  from  prison,  John  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  partizan  of  Jesus,  and  consequently  his 
evidence  in  support  of  Jesus  would  have  been  weak- 
ened. 2.  John's  ministry  was  accomplished,  and 
therefore  the  time  for  his  removal  to  the  reward  of 
his  labours  was  arrived.  To  die  as  a  martyr  to  his 
office  and  duty  was  more  honourable  to  himself,  and 
more  useful  to  Jesus  and  his  religion,  than  if  he  had 
been  carried  off  by  a  natural  death.  3.  Jesus  per- 
formed no  miracles  for  his  own  support  or  defence, 
and  it  would  have  been  equally  improper  to  perform 
them  for  the  rescue  of  his  forerunner.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  apostles  were  ever  permitted  to  work 
a  miracle  for  their  own  preservation  or  deliverance. 
The  great  object  of  miracles  was  to  prove  the  Divine 
commission  of  those  who  performed  them,  nor  is  there 
in  the  whole  history  of  miracles  a  single  instance  of 
deviation. 

After  the  departure  of  John's  messengers,  Jesus 
thought  it  proper  to  give  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
John.  To  fix  their  attention,  he  began,  in  his  usual 
interesting  manner,  by  asking  questions.  When  they 
flocked  to  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  see  John,  what 
did  they  expect  to  see  ?   Was  it  a  reed  shaken  by  tlie 
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wind,  some  trifling  or  common  occurrence  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  Was  it  to  admire  a  person  clothed  in 
splendid  apparel  ?  Had  that  been  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  they  would  have  resorted  to  a  palace. 
But  they  went  with  the  ardent  expectation  of  behold- 
ing a  prophet. 

Our  Saviour  then  proceeds  to  give  the  character  of 
John.  John  was  a  prophet,  and  in  some  respects 
superior  to  other  prophets.  He  was  a  prophet,  be- 
cause he  was  a  divine  instructor,  and  by  inspira- 
tion taught  the  will  of  God.  He  was  a  prophet,  because 
he  predicted  the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  and  de- 
scribed his  character  and  office.  He  was  superior  to 
all  the  ancient  prophets;  Ist^  He  himself  was  the 
subject  of  prophecy,  and  was  distinctly  pointed  out 
by  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  in  that 
passage  which  our  Saviour  quotes,  "Behold,  I  send  my 
messenger  before  thee,  who  shall  prepare  thy  way."* 
And  again,  "  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  Prophet. "f 
2(lf  He  was  superior  to  those  prophets  who  prophesied 
of  the  Messiah  at  a  distant  period ;  for  as  a  herald, 
he  proclaimed  his  immediate  approach ;  he  prepared 
the  Jews  for  receiving  Him ;  and  he  pointed  Him 
out  personally  to  his  own  disciples ;  thus  performing 
a  most  honourable  and  important  office. 

Our  Saviour  then  adds  a  remarkable  declaration, 
"  Among  those  who  are  born  of  women,  there  is  not 
a  greater  prophet  than  John,  yet  (as  the  text  should 
be  rendered)  the  least  in  the  reign  of  God,  shall  be 
greater  than  he.''     For  the  comparison  cannot  be  in- 

*  Mai.  iii.  1.  t  ^^^^'  *^»  ^»  ^* 
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tended  between  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven ;  because,  as  the  righteous  in  heaven  are  to 
resemble  angels,  they  are  of  necessity  greater  and 
higher  in  dignity  than  John  the  Baptist  was  while 
on  earth.  But  the  comparison  is  made  between  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  prophets,  under  the  reign  of 
heaven  or  of  the  Messiah.  In  other  words,  the  least 
of  the  Christian  prophets  is  greater  than  he.  For 
they  were  to  be  endowed  with  superior  power,  and 
superior  knowledge  j  they  were  to  be  invested  with 
the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their 
office,  too,  was  mor^  honourable ;  for  they  were  to  be 
the  apostles  or  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  to  publish  a 
religion  which  would  reform,  improve,  and  adorn  hu- 
man nature,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  among  all 
nations. 

Jesus  then  adds  an  important  observation  respect- 
ing the  diflTerent  manner  in  which  John  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Pharisees  and  by  the  people.  The 
people  heard  John,  believed  in  him,  and,  by  doing  so, 
had  paid  a  becoming  respect  to  the  authority  of  God. 
But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  in  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  baptism  of  John,  had  rejected  the  counsel  of 
God,  or  the  benevolent  offers  of  God  to  themselves. 

Our  Saviour  then  compares  the  Jews  of  that  age 
to  cross,  wilful  children  at  their  play ;  who,  when 
their  companions  called  to  them  to  join  with  them, 
either  in  mirthful  or  melancholy  music,  refused.  For 
they  would  not  receive  John,  though  he  was  austere 
and  abstemious;  nor  Jesus,  though  he  partook  of 
every  kind  of  food  ;  but  acting  perversely  said,  that 
"John  had  a  demon ;  and  that  Jesus  was  a  lover  of 
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banquets  and  of  wine,  a  companion  of  publicans  and 
sinners." 

In  opposition  to  such  persons,  Jesus  declared  that 
"  wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children."  By  wisdom  here 
is  undoubtedly  meant  the  same  thing  as  the  counsel 
of  Godj  in  the  thirtieth  verse ;  that  is,  the  wise  or  be- 
nevolent plans  of  God.  By  the  children  of  wisdom 
are  meant,  the  candid,  humble,  and  conscientious. 

1.  From  the  ignorance  of  John  the  Baptist  of  the 
divine  dispensation  towards  himself,  we  may  conclude 
that  even  the  best  men  have  no  right  to  expect  any 
special  revelation  respecting  the  purpose  of  God  in 
their  personal  sufferings. 

2.  We  may  also  conclude,  that  miracles  were  not 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  lives  of 
good  men,  or  of  delivering  them  from  the  dangers  or 
evils  to  which,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they 
may  have  been  exposed. 

3.  That  miracles  were  intended  to  display  the 
power  of  God  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  thus  to 
afford  indisputable  proof,  that  He  who  performed  them 
was  commissioned  by  the  almighty  and  benevolent  Be- 
ing ;  and,  consequently,  that  whatever  He  said  must 
be  true,  and  that  it  is  obligatory  on  all  to  believe 
it,  and  that  whatever  he  commanded  ought  to  be 
obeyed. 


LECTURE  XXIV. 

A  WOMAN  ANOINTS  THE  FEET  OP  JESUS  IN  THE   HOUSE   OF 

A  PHARISEE. 

St  Luke  vii.  36. 


Contents: — The  woman  mentioned  here  was  not  Mary  Magdalene, 
nor  Marj  the  sister  of  Lazarus. — Pours  a  balsam  on  the  feet  of 
Jesus. — Listigatedby  gratitude. — Mental  objection  of  the  Phaxisee. 
Our  Sayiour  answers  it. — The  Pharisee  less  grateful  than  the  wo- 
man.— Jesus  could  speak  to  the  thoughts. — Pleased  with  gratitude. 
God  our  greatest  bene&ctor. — Our  Saviour  forgave  sins. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  and  even  introduced 
into  catechisms  for  the  young,  as  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  woman  mentioned  in  this  passage  was  Mary 
Magdalene.  This  opinion  has  so  far  prevailed  that 
charitable  establishments  of  a  certain  description 
have  received  their  name  from  her.  Yet  it  is  an  un- 
doubted truth  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  for  this  opinion.  The  only 
information  communicated  concerning  Mary  Magda- 
lene, before  she  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  is  con- 
tained in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  verse 
second ;  and  it  amounts  only  to  this,  that  our  Saviour 
had  cast  seven  demons  out  of  her.  But  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  deinan.  and  to  be  mad,  were  equivalent 
expressions  among  the  Jews,  and  sometimes  these 
were  joined  together  in  the  same  sentence.  Thus 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  said  of  Jesus,  "  He  hath  a 
demon  and  is  mad,  why  hear  ye  him  ?"  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  express  a  high  degree  of  any  quality  by  the 
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number  seven.  Consequently,  the  expression  to  be 
possessed  with  seven  demons,  indicates  that  the  mad- 
ness was  of  the  most  outrageous  kind.  It  is  due, 
then,  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Magdalene,  to  declare 
that  she  was  not  a  woman  of  bad  character,  but  one 
who  had  been  delivered  from  an  unfortunate  malady 
by  the  benevolent  power  of  Jesus. 

Others,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  truth,  have 
concluded  that  the  woman  here  mentioned  by  the 
Evangelist  Luke  was  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
whom  our  Saviour  restored  to  life.     The  narratives 
of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  John,  evidently  re- 
fer to  the  same  incident  j  but  it  is  equally  evident 
that  St  Luke's  history  alludes  to  a  diflFerent  fact. 
The  two  cases  indeed  agree  in  some  circumstances, 
but  these  are  few  in  number,  while  they  differ  in  many 
respects.     Thus  the  name  of  the  woman  mentioned 
by  the  three  evangelists,  is  omitted,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, by  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark ;  but  is  inserted 
by  St  John,  and  declared  to  be  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  ;  because,  though  any  notice  of  Lazarus  was 
not  thought  proper  while  he  was  alive,  yet  it  could 
with  safety  be  communicated  by  St  John,  who  wrote 
his  gospel  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards.     Mary, 
too,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  was  evidently  a  woman  of 
respectable  character.     On  the  other  hand,  the  wo- 
man here  mentioned  is  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  sinner.     We  know,  indeed,  that  the  word  sin- 
ner was  applied  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  per- 
sons whom  they  reckoned  infamous ;  we  know  also 
that  it  was  not   confined  to  immoral   characters; 
for  it  was  given  by  them  to  Zaccheus  the  publican, 
a  man  of  high  respectability.     Again,  the  woman 
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mentioned  by  St  Luke  is  expressly  said  to  be  m  the 
dty  (vii,  37),  or  to  belong  to  Capemanm,  the  only 
city  mentioned  in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter. 
The  case  related  by  the  three  evangelists  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  taken  place  at  Bethany,  six 
days  before  the  Passover  at  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified  j  but  the  incident  recorded  by  Luke,  from 
the  part  of  the  history  in  which  it  is  inserted,  must 
have  happened  at  Capernaum  in  Galilee,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  a  considerable  time  before  the  death 
of  Jesus.  At  the  supper  at  Bethany,  Judas  Iscariot 
reprimanded  the  extravagance  of  Mary  for  expending 
so  costly  a  balsam  for  such  a  purpose,  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  value  to  the  poor ;  and  that  mark  of  grati- 
tude was  approved  by  Jesus,  adding,  "  The  poor  ye 
have  always,  but  me  ye  have  not  always."  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  in  the  case  related  by  Luke,  the  observa- 
tions made  on  the  occasion  were  of  a  different  nature. 
We  therefore  are  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  as  the  woman  mentioned  by  Luke  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  Mary  Magdalene,  neither  was  she  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus. 

The  substance  employed  by  the  woman  for  anoint- 
ing the  feet  of  Jesus,  was  a  balsam  or  liquid  juice 
extracted  from  a  shrub.  It  was  of  high  value,  and 
of  the  most  grateful,  fragrant  perfume.  It  was  care- 
fully preserved  in  a  box  made  of  alabaster,  that  is,  of 
white  polished  marble.  To  understand  how  the  bal- 
sam was  poured  on  the  feet  of  Jesus,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  usual  attitude  of  the  Jews,  while  par- 
taking of  a  repast,  was  that  of  reclining  on  a  sofa ; 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  being  raised  a 
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little  by  restiog  on  the  left  elbow,  while  the  feet  were 
extended  behind.  The  sandals,  which  were  com- 
monly worn  by  persons  going  from  home,  were  re- 
moved on  entering  an  apartment.  While  our  Saviour 
was  thus  placed  at  table,  the  woman  came  behind  and 
anointed  his  feet  with  the  balsam. 

One  naturally  wishes  to  know  what  was  the  motive 
which  influenced  the  woman.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  is  customary  in  the  East, 
when  it  is  intended  to  receive  guests  with  respect,  to 
sprinkle  perfumes  on  them ;  and  the  more  costly  the 
perfume  is,  the  greater  is  the  honour  thus  supposed 
to  be  paid.  The  woman  was  induced  to  pay  this 
respect  from  gratitude, — gratitude  of  the  purest  and 
most  dignified  nature.  For,  as  our  Saviour  himself 
says,  "  Her  sins  are  many,"  we  are  sure  that  she  is 
called  a  sinner,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
though  nothing  is  said  to  indicate  the  nature  of  her 
sins.  She  had  been  a  sinner,  and  had  been  reclaimed 
to  a  life  of  piety  and  holiness.  She  was  so  delighted 
with  the  happy  change,  that  her  gratitude  to  her  Sa- 
viour was  unbounded ;  and  she  was  disposed  to  ex- 
press it  in  a  manner  that  would,  in  her  opinion,  mark 
the  highest  respect. 

The  conduct  of  the  woman  being  watched  by  the 
Pharisee  who  gave  the  entertainment,  he  was  both 
astonished  and  offended  that  our  Saviour  had  per- 
mitted her  to  approach  him.  Without,  however,  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  in  words,  he  said  within  him- 
self, "If  this  man  were  a  prophet,  he  would  have 
known  who  this  woman  is  that  toucheth  him,  and  of 
what  character  j  for  she  is  a  sinner."     He  argued  in 
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his  mind  in  this  manner :  A  prophet  must  know  the 
character  of  every  person.  If  Jesus  had  been  a  pro- 
phet, he  must  have  known  that  this  woman  is  a  sin- 
ner, and,  consequently,  he  would  not  have  permitted 
such  a  person  to  come  into  his  presence,  much  less 
would  he  have  received  any  marks  of  respect  from 
her.  He  thus  concluded  that  Jesus  did  not  know 
the  woman's  character,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a 
prophet. 

The  answer  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  the  argu- 
ment which  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  Pharisee,  is 
different  from  what  we  should  have  expected.     We 
should  suppose  that  the  answer  would  have  been 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  objection  that  the 
woman  was  a  sinner,  by  shewing  that  she  had  re- 
pented and  become  a  pure  character.     But,  when  we 
examine  our  Saviour's  answer,  we  shall  find  it  ori- 
ginal, comprehensive,  admirably  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion, and,  while  it  indirectly  removes  the  objection,  it 
embraces  a  great  deal  more ;  for  so  deep  gratitude  as 
she  exhibited,  accompanied  with  strong  emotion  and 
tears,  could  proceed  only  from  a  purified  mind.     It 
was,  therefore,  to  the  strength  of  her  gratitude  that 
our  Saviour  directed  the  attention  of  the  Pharisee. 
"  A  certain  creditor,"  said  Jesus,  "  had  two  debtors, 
one  owed  five  hundred  denwni  (a  sum  equivalent  to 
fifteen  pounds  twelve  shillings  and   sixpence),   the 
other  owed  fifty  denarii  (equal  to  one  pound  eleven 
shillings  and  threepence).     But  not  having  where- 
with to  pay,  he  freely  forgave  them  both.    Say,  then, 
which  of  them  will  love  him  most.     Simon  the  Phari- 
see immediately  answered,  I  suppose,  he  to  whom 
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he  forgave  most.  Jesus  replied,  Thou  hast  judged 
rightly/'  He  then  compared  the  gratitude  of  the 
Pharisee  with  that  of  the  woman,  and  highly  ap- 
proved of  her  conduct. 

It  is  not  said  what  was  the  peculiar  favour  Jesus 
had  conferred  on  the  Pharisee,  though  some  indivi- 
dual favour  is  evidently  implied.  The  gratitude  of 
the  Pharisee  had  not,  however,  led  him  to  perform 
even  those  rites  of  hospitality  which  are  usual  in  the 
East.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gratitude  of  the  woman 
overpowered  her.  And  though  our  Saviour  certainly 
put  no  value  on  the  costly  perfume,  yet  he  was  pleased 
to  accept,'  with  condescending  benevolence,  what  the 
warmth  of  her  heart  had  prompted  her  to  bestow. 

From  this  passage  some  useful  inferences  may  be 
drawn. 

1.  Jesus  could  speak  to  the  thoughts  of  men. 

2.  He  was  pleased  with  genuine  gratitude. 

3.  He  forgave  sins. 

1 .  Jesus  could  speak  to  the  thoughts  of  men.  This 
implies  that  he  knew  the  silent  thoughts  which  were 
passing  in  the  minds  of  men,  consequently  he  knew 
their  feelings  and  motives  of  action.  This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary power,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was 
never  exercised  by  any  even  of  the  most  distinguished 
prophets  or  apostles.  It  appears,  too,  that  our  Saviour 
possessed  this  power  not  occasionally,  but  at  all  times. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  could  ever  be 
taken  by  surprise,  or  deceived  by  the  most  artful  hypo- 
crisy. We  may  easily  conceive  the  astonishment  that 
men  would  feel  when  they  discovered  that  Jesus  knew 
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their  secret  thoughts.  With  good  men  the  discovery 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  them  that 
Jesus  was  more  than  a  prophet. 

2.  Jesus  was  pleased  with  genuine  gratitude ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  love  in  this  pas- 
sage signifies  love  excited  on  account  of  a  favour  re- 
ceived, or,  in  other  words,  gratitude.  The  parable  of 
the  debtors  represents  the  one  as  having  received  a 
small,  the  other  a  great  favour ;  and  the  gratitude  of 
each  is  in  proportion  to  what  had  been  received. 
Though  we  do  not  know  the  favour  which  our  Saviour 
conferred  on  the  Pharisee,  we  may  judge,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  grar 
titude  of  the  woman.  She  had  been  a  sinner,  and  had 
been  reclaimed  by  our  Saviour,  and  had  been  gratified 
by  the  delightful  assurance  that  her  sins  were  for- 
given. This  assurance  was  repeated  by  our  Saviour, 
after  she  had  given  testimony  of  the  sincerity  and 
ardour  of  her  gratitude ;  for  he  represents  the  for- 
giveness as  the  cause  of  the  gratitude  :  "  Wherefore, 
I  tell  thee,  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  ; 
therefore,  her  love  is  great"  (as  the  words  ought  to 
be  rendered).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
she  cherished  high  feelings  of  respect  and  esteem  to 
our  Saviour  previous  to  his  act  of  forgiveness ;  for 
she  had  poured  the  balsam  on  him  before  he  made  the 
declaration. 

If  we  inquire  why  did  Jesus  Christ  approve  so 
highly  of  gratitude,  the  answer  may  justly  be  made, 
that  it  was  intended  that  gratitude  should  be  one  of 
the  leading  principles  of  his  followers.  It  is  true 
that,  besides  gratitude,  there  are  other  powerful  mo- 
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tives  to  influence  our  obedience.  There  is  a  sense  of 
duty  which  prompts  us  to  do  what  God  has  commanded, 
independent  of  consequences ;  and  there  is  a  regard  to 
our  own  interest,  called  self-love,  which  disposes  us 
to  wish  to  please  God,  on  account  of  expected  rewards. 
But  gratitude,  which  is  a  disposition  to  do  what  is 
agreeable  to  God  on  account  of  benefits  already  re- 
ceiyed,  is  a  nobler  principle  than  self-interest.  In- 
deed, gratitude  is  the  highest  and  purest  principle 
that  a  dependent  being  like  man  can  exercise  towards 
the  Almighty.  We  may  justly  say,  that  the  most 
important  relation  that  God  bears  to  us  is  that  of 
Benefactor ;  for  whether  we  view  God  as  our  Creator 
and  Preserver,  or  the  author  of  our  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  still  as  a  Benefactor  that 
we  must  consider  him.  This  is  the  view  which  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  We  are,  indeed, 
told  that  God  created  all  things  for  his  own  glory ; 
but  other  passages  shew  us  that  God  is  graciously 
pleased  to  place  his  glory  in  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  man  :  ^^  Herein,"  says  our  Blessed 
Saviour,  "  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples." 

The  distinguished  characteristic  of  a  perfect  bene- 
factor is  pure  benevolence.  Accordingly,  we  are  as- 
sured in  Scripture  that  God  is  love.  All  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  are  ascribed  to  love.  It  was  love  which 
planned  and  accomplished  the  redemption  of  man : 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  should  believe  in  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

3.  Our  Saviour  also  forgave  sins.     For  he  said  to 
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the  woman  (verse  48),  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.'' 
The  forgiveness  of  sin  here  granted  to  the  woman  is 
not,  however,  ascribed  to  her  gratitude,  but  to  her 
faith  (verse  50).  On  several  other  occasions  it  is  ob- 
servable that  our  Saviour  was  careful  to  shew  that 
the  forgiveness  was  granted  on  account  of  the  faith 
which  had  been  displayed.  The  reason  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  Jesus  had,  wherever  he  went,  dis- 
played the  most  ample  proof  of  his  Divine  authority. 
Those,  therefore,  who  would  not  acknowledge  that 
authority,  must  have  been  influenced  by  prejudice. 
Whoever,  again,  received  Jesus  as  a  messenger  from 
heaven,  must  have  been  honest  and  candid,  real  lovers 
of  truth,  and  free  from  insurmountable  prejudices. 
They  must  have  exercised  their  understanding,  judged 
fairly,  and  drawn  just  conclusions.  Such  persons 
were  qualified  to  receive  favours,  as  they  were  un- 
doubtedly worthy  of  them.  The  Christian  religion  is 
justly  called  a  religion  of  grace,  because  it  offered 
pardon  of  sins  to  all  who  had  made  such  a  wise  and 
honest  use  of  their  understanding,  as  to  believe  in 
Jesus.  It  inculcated  repentance  or  reformation,  be- 
cause prejudice  or  passion  had  hitherto  clouded  their 
understanding,  and  prevented  them  from  seeing  the 
truth,  or  from  acknowledging  it  when  they  did  see  it. 
It  enjoined  perseverance  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in 
an  unremitting  manner,  to  the  end  of  life,  in  advan- 
cing and  improving  men  in  everything  great  and  excel- 
lent, and  useful.  It  still  imparts  solid  wisdom,  the 
most  enlightening  knowledge,  the  most  elevating 
principles,  the  most  amiable  dispositions.     It  raises 
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our  hopes  by  the  most  exhilarating  prospects,  such 
as  this  world  never  did  and  never  can  present. 

The  Lord  Jesus  frequently  declared  to  individuals 
that  their  sins  were  forgiven.  But  in  such  cases  we 
shall  always  find  that  those  individuals  were  peni- 
tent, and  humble,  and  sincere,  anxious  to  know  their 
duty  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  prompt  and  eager  to 
perform  it.  Hence  we  ought  bear  in  mind,  that  if 
we  hope  for  forgiveness  through  Christ  Jesus,  wo 
must  live  and  act  accordingly.  For  "  if  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 
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OP  PARABLES. 
St  Luke  viii. 


Contents  : — Journey  of  Jesus  through  Galilee — Aooompanied  bj  the 
Twelve,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  others. — Jesus  changes  his  mode  of 
teaching  ficom  the  plain  to  the  parabolic  style — He  employed  two 
species  of  parables. — Reasons  why  our  Saviour  spoke  in  paraUea. — 
He  did  so  after  the  Pharisees  ascribed  his  miracles  to  Beelzebub.— 
Benevolence  and  wisdom  exhibited  by  his  parables. — Meaning  in 
Scripture  of  the  word  mystery » — No  secret  doctrines  in  the  ChriB- 
tian  religion. — The  knowledge  conveyed  in  parables  fitted  only  for 
the  sincere. — The  parables  of  Jesus  admirable. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Gospels,  that  our  Saviour 
seldom  remained  long  in  one  place.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  visit- 
ing, in  succession,  different  towns  and  cities,  parti- 
cularly in  Galilee.     During  those  journeys  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  Twelve,  and  by  other  persons 
whom  he  had,  by  his  miraculous  power,  cured  of 
various  distempers  that  had  af&icted  them.     Among 
that  number  was  Mary  Magdalene.     We  have  had 
occasion  to  observe,  that  she  has  been  confounded 
with  a  very  different  character ;  yet,  in  no  passage  is 
she  ever  represented  but  as  highly  respectable.     It 
is  true,  she  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  seven 
demons ;  but,  among  the  Jews,  this  language  merely 
denoted  a  very  high  degree  of  insanity.     This,  then, 
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was  the  former  state  of  Mary  Magdalene ;  and,  be- 
canse  she  had  been  rescued  from  it  by  the  benevolent 
power  of  Jesns,  her  gratitude  was  unbounded. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  as  we  can,  from  this 
chapter,  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  former  melan- 
choly state  of  Mary  Magdalene,  her  happy  deliver- 
ance, and  the  origin  of  her  gratitude  to  Jesus,  so  we 
can  also,  from  this  passage,  and  one  or  two  others, 
ascertain  her  rank  and  station  in  society,  and  her 
comparative  wealth.  It  is  observable,  that  when  she 
is  mentioned  along  with  others,  she  is  generally 
named  first,  even  when  the  names  which  follow  be- 
long to  persons  of  rank  and  wealth.  Thus,  her  name 
is  placed  before  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward  or  pur- 
veyor, whose  office  seems  to  have  consisted  in  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  food  for  Herod's  household, 
and  therefore  undoubtedly  a  person  of  consequence. 
But  her  name  is  not  only  placed  before  the  wife  of 
Herod^s  steward,  but  at  the  head  of  that  worthy 
class  who  thought  themselves  highly  honoured  in  be- 
ing permitted  to  contribute  part  of  their  wealth  in 
aid  of  their  great  Master.  That  she  was  a  person  of 
opulence  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that 
after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  it  appears  that  she 
was  the  first  among  the  women  who  had  provided 
spices  for  embalming  the  body  of  Jesus.  These  were 
so  expensive  that  they  could  be  purchased  only  by  a 
wealthy  person.  Lastly,  to  distinguish  her,  she  is 
called  Mary  Magdalene,  or  Mary  of  Magdala,  as 
Joseph  was  denominated  of  Arimathea. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees had  calumniated  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  he  re- 
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tired  to  the  sea-shore,  to  which  he  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  people.  But  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  him  were  so  great,  and  they  crowded  so  closely  to- 
gether, that  it  was  impossible  to  discourse  to  them 
so  as  to  be  heard  and  understood.  Jesus,  therefore, 
procured  a  fishing-boat,  went  on  board,  and  adr 
dressed  them  from  the  boat,  while  they  were  stationed 
along  the  shore.  Then,  as  we  are  told  by  three  of 
the  evangelists,  he  spoke  to  them  in  parables. 

During  the  preceding  part  of  his  ministry,  our 
Saviour  had  been  accustomed  to  discourse  in  a  plain, 
simple  style,  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  force, 
and  well  adapted  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  memory ;  but  at  this  period  a  great  change  in 
his  mode  of  teaching  was  introduced,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  practise,  with  occasional  variety,  to  the 
last.  It  will  be  proper,  then,  to  make  some  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  of  this  change,  after  we  have  made 
some  remarks  on  the  two  methods  of  teaching,  and  of 
the  nature  and  intention  of  parables. 

In  all  languages  there  are  two  classes  of  words,  by 
which  knowledge  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. 1 .  There  are  certain  words  which,  by  frequent 
use  or  established  custom,  are  known  by  every  person 
to  express  certain  ideas.  Thus,  in  the  first  parable 
of  our  Saviour,  are  used  the  words,  sower,  grain  or 
seed,  wayside,  rocky  ground,  thorns,  good  ground, 
2.  The  same  words  may  be  put  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  a  second  meaning,  in  addition  to 
that  which  they  convey  when  used  separately.  This 
is  called  the  figurative  meaning.  Thus,  the  grain  or 
seed  denotes  instruction,  and  the  wayside,  rocky  ground. 
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thoi^ns,  and  good  ground^  signify  the  diflFerent  sorts  of 
characters  to  whom  instruction  may  be  oflFered.  Also, 
as  when  John  the  Baptist  called  the  Pharisees  gene- 
ration or  offsfpinng  of  vipers^  because  they  resembled 
vipers  in  their  malignity;  our  Saviour  called  his 
disciples  the  salt  of  the  earthy  because  they  i?^ere  to 
preserve  the  world  from  corruption ;  and  the  light  of 
the  worlds  because  they  were  to  enlighten  mankind, 
by  communicating  invaluable  knowledge. 

In  Scripture  the  word  parable  is  used  in  an  exten- 
sive sense.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  comparison^ 
sometimes  a  proverb^  sometimes  an  illustration  j  but 
it  signifies  most  frequently  a  story  formed  from  real 
life,  to  convey  some  important  or  useful  truth.  The 
parables  of  our  Saviour  are  divisible  into  two  sorts : 

1.  Those  containing  prophecies  oflFensive  to  the  Jews ; 

2.  Parables  meant  to  teach  some  important  truth. 
The  Apostle  John  has  not  recorded  any  parables; 
Matthew  presents  us  with  nine,  Mark  with  three, 
and  Luke  with  twelve.  The  whole  number  contained 
in  these  three  Gospels,  not  reckoning  repetitions,  is 
seventeen. 

1.  The  prophetic  parables  are  two:  The  mustard 
seed,  and  The  husbandmen.  This  last  mentioned  is, 
indeed,  chiefly  historical,  but  a  prophecy  is  appended 
to  it. 

2.  Those  parables  which  are  intended  to  convey  im- 
portant instruction  are.  The  wheat  and  tares ;  The 
king  who  reckoned  with  his  servants ;  The  prodigal 
son  ;  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus ;  The  unjust  judge 
and  importunate  widow ;  The  man  who  had  two  sons ; 
The  rich  man  who  died  while  planning  new  build- 
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ings ;  A  certain  creditor  who  had  two  debtors ;  The 
labourers  in  the  vineyard;  The  marriage  fea«t; 
The  refusal  of  the  persons  invited  to  partake  of  a 
great  supper ;  and  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  of 
the  Founds. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  our 
Saviour  changed  the  plain  and  simple  mode  of  teach* 
ing  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  afterwards 
addressed  the  people  most  commonly  in  parables.  It 
will  be  first  proper  to  consider  the  occasion,  and  then 
the  purpose  of  that  change. 

Let  us,  then,  observe  the  occasion  on  which  this 
change  took  place.  Now  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
it  was  immediately  after  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
had  charged  our  Saviour  with  casting  out  demons  by 
a  confederacy  with  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  demons. 
This  was  a  crime  which  he  declared  to  be  unpardon- 
able. We  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it 
was  unpardonable,  because  it  was  committed  wilfully, 
and  deliberately,  and  knowingly,  and,  therefore,  re- 
pentance was  rendered  impossible,  according  to  the 
established  order  of  Providence,  though  with  God 
all  things  are  possible.  From  that  moment  our  Sa- 
viour seems  to  have  relinquished  all  attempts  to  in- 
struct or  reclaim  them.  Thenceforth  he  treated  them 
as  the  open  and  irreconcileable  enemies  of  truth,  of 
evidence,  and  of  religion. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  though  the  Pharisees  were 
hardened  beyond  the  power  of  conviction,  was  it  con- 
sistent with  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  to  desist  from 
instructing  the  honest  and  candid  portions  of  his 
hearers,  and  particularly  his  disciples  ?     But  Jesus 
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did  not  desist  {  he  perseyered  with  the  same  ardour 
and  activity  as  he  had  done  before.     He  changed  only 
his  manner  of  teaching.     Here  appears  the  wonder- 
ful superiority  of  Jesus  to  every  other  teacher.  Had 
he  been  a  mere  human  teacher,  he  would  probably 
have  found  it  necessary  to  cease  entirely  every  attempt 
at  instruction.    Thus  even  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
the  Jews  at  Corinth  opposed  themselves  and  blas- 
phemed, thought  it  proper  to  withdraw.     ^^  He  shook 
his  raiment,   and  said  to  them,  Tour  blood  be  on 
your  heads;  I  am  clean:  henceforth  I  will  go  to 
the  Grentiles.^'*     But  Jesus  had  a  resource  on  such 
occasions,  which  no  other  teacher  ever  displayed.  He 
could,  without  difficulty,  employ  a  method  which  was 
unintelligible  to  the  irreclaimable  Pharisee,  and  yet 
capable  of  conveying  useful  instruction  to  the  candid 
inquirer.     This  consisted  in  teaching  by  parables,  a 
method  peculiar  to  himself,  and  never  attempted  by 
his  apostles,  though  they  were  invested  with  the  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    By  using  the 
parabolic  form,  he  threw  over  his  instructions  a  veil 
impenetrable  to  the  man  whose  sight  was  dimmed  by 
prejudice,  yet  easily  seen  through  by  the  eye  which 
was  enlightened  by  faith  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Je- 
sus, and  invigorated  by  the  pure  and  ardent  desire  of 
knowledge.  For  while  the  Pharisee  would  turn  away 
with  surprise  and  disappointment,  he  who  was  a  lover 
of  truth,  and  an  admirer  of  the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  would 
unavoidably  suppose,  that  under  those  lively  and  in- 
teresting parables,  some  valuable  instruction  lay  in 

*  Acts  xviii.  6. 
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disguise.  The  curiosity  of  good  men  would  be  roused^ 
and  it  would  incessantly  urge  them  to  search  aad 
reflect,  and  at  length  to  ascertain  the  meaning  by 
questions,  if  it  could  not  otherwise  be  discovered. 

We  find  the  apostles  were  men  of  this  inquiring 
turn.  No  sooner  had  they  heard  the  first  parable 
which  Jesus  addressed  to  the  multitude,  than  tliey 
were  impatient  to  know  not  only  the  meaning  of 
the  parable,  but  the  reason  why  Jesus  discoursed 
in  parables.  They  accosted  Jesus,  saying,  *'  Why 
speakest  thou  to  them  in  parables?"  With  the 
greatest  readiness  Jesus  condescended  to  inform  them. 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it 
is  not  given." 

Before  considering  this  answer  of  our  Saviour,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word 
mysteries^  and  of  the  phrase,  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  By  mystery  is  commonly  understood  some- 
thing incomprehensible.  But  if  the  word  mystery  has 
any  reference  to  the  parable  just  spoken,  it  cannot 
denote  what  is  incapable  of  being  understood  j  for 
though  the  parables  may,  from  their  form,  be  ob- 
scure, yet  the  sense  they  contain  when  expressed  in 
simple  terms,  is  as  easily  understood  as  any  sub- 
ject whatever.  But  what  is  incomprehensible  cannot 
be  rendered  intelligible  by  any  form  of  words.  It  is 
true  there  are  doctrines  connected  with  Christianity 
which  cannot  be  explained  or  understood ;  but  the 
word  mystery  is  never  in  Scripture  applied  to  these. 
What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  mystery  in  Scripture  ?  It  denotes  a  secret  j  some- 
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thinff  not  disclosed  j  but  when  disclosed  or  explained, 
quite  intelligible.  Consequently,  by  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  meant,  truths  relating 
to  the  Christian  religion  not  then  published. 

When  our  Saviour  said  to  his  apostles,  "  To  you  it 
is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  or  secrets  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  but  to  those  without  every  thing  is 
veiled  in  parables,^'  are  we  to  understand  that  any 
secrets  were  communicated  to  the  apostles  which  were 
never  to  be  published  ?  By  no  means.  The  apostles 
were  appointed  as  stewards,  to  dispense  the  secrets  of 
Grod ;  that  is,  to  publish,  at  the  proper  time,  every 
kind  of  knowledge  which  was  entrusted  to  them. 
**  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,^'  said  our  Saviour, 
^^  that  speak  ye  in  the  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,  that  publish  on  the  house-tops.  For  there  is 
no  secret  that  is  not  to  be  discovered,  nor  hath  aught 
been  concealed  which  was  not  to  be  divulged."* 
For  in  the  Christian  religion  there  are  no  secret  doc- 
trines, to  be  confined  to  the  favoured  few,  as  is  uni- 
formly  the  case  in  false  religions,  or  corrupted  sys- 
tems  of  the  true  religion.  The  Christian  religion,  like 
the  sun,  is  intended  to  shine  on  the  humble  cottage, 
as  well  as  on  the  magnificent  palace ;  and  to  give  health 
and  vigour  equally  to  the  prince  and  the  peasant. 
Christianity  presents  equally  to  all  ranks  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  knowledge.  The  privileges  which 
it  gives,  the  aids  which  it  promises,  the  honours  and 
prospects  which  it  displays,  are  offered  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  who  are  disposed  to  receive  and  improve 

*  Principal  Campbell*!  Tnuislation. 
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them.  Accordinglji  after  our  Sayiour's  ascension, 
the  apostles  spread  wherever  they  went  the  whole 
truths  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Paul  declared  to 
the  elders  of  Ephesus,  ^^  that  he  had  kept  back  nothing 
that  was  profitable ;  nor  had  shunned  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.^'  And  in  the  New  Testament 
the  whole  is  particularly  recorded  for  our  instruction. 

But  it  was  not  expedient,  during  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  to  make  known  to  the  Pharisees  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  He  gives  the  reason  :  ^^  For  to  him 
that  hath,  more  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  abound ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  which  he  hath 
shall  be  taken  away.^'  The  meaning  is,  He  who  im- 
proves his  opportunities  will  receive  additional  ad- 
vantages ;  and  he  who  perverts  his  opportunities  will 
be  deprived  of  them  in  future.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  Saviour  alludes  to  the  apostles  as  those  who 
were  disposed  to  make  a  good  use  of  their  advantages ; 
and  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  uniformly 
made  a  bad  use.  "  For  this  reason,"  our  Saviour  adds, 
"  I  speak  to  them  in  parables.*'  Hence  it  appears, 
that  he  meant  that  his  parables  should  not  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  the  apostles  also  did  not 
understand  them.  The  answer  is.  They  could  apply 
to  om*  Saviour  for  an  explanation ;  and  they  did  apply. 
All  the  other  sincere  followers  of  Jesus  could  employ 
the  same  means.  But  it  may  be  still  asked.  What 
good  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  repeating 
parables  in  public,  which  no  persons  could  understand 
till  they  had  recourse  to  Jesus  for  a  solution  ?  But 
let  us  remember  that  the  parables  of  Jesus  were  al- 
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ways  short,  interesting  stories,  which  they  who  heard 
them  told  by  Jesus  could  never  forget.  They  would, 
therefore,  treasure  them  up  in  their  memories,  reflect 
upon  them,  and  endeayour  to  interpret  them.  Many 
might,  by  repeated  attempts,  be  successful ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  discovery  would  be  so  great  as  to  give 
an  increased  value  to  the  truths  contained  in  these 
parables. 

The  parables  of  Jesus  appear  so  simple,  so  natural, 
so  unstudied,  that  their  excellence  escapes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  common  reader.  Tet  there  is  one  remark- 
able proof  of  the  high  rank  to  which  they  belong. 
They  have  never  been  imitated ;  and  the  reason  is, 
they  are  inimitable.  There  is  another  striking  cir- 
cumstance respecting  them.  They  arose  from  some 
incident,  from  something  that  had  been  said  or  done 
by  other  persons,  or  from  what  was  passing  at  the 
time ;  and  they  were  formed  and  uttered  instantly, 
and  without  a  mementos  hesitation,  in  the  perfect 
state  in  which  we  find  them,  and  so  as  completely  to 
answer  their  purpose.  For  example,  a  lawyer  asked 
our  Saviour,  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?"  Jesus  imme- 
diately repeated  the  beautiful,  affecting,  and  apposite 
parable  of  The  good  Samaritan,  which  constrained  the 
la¥ryer  to  answer  the  question  himself,  and  justly, 
too,  though  in  opposition  to  his  own  confirmed  pre- 
judices. 

Thus  we  find  the  parables  worthy  of  his  wisdom, 
and  admirably  fitted  for  the  benevolent  purposes 
which  he  had  in  view. 
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Contents  : — Our  Saviour's  explanation  of  the  parable. — ^Different 
characters  represented. — Infidels,  the  fickle,  the  ambitious,  &e. — 
Also  men  of  principle. — Those  anxious  to  hear  the  word,  and  to' 
remember  it. — They  who  bring  forth  fruit  every  year. — Fruit  of 
different  degrees  of  excellence,  and  corresponding  to  particnlsr 
numbers. — Conclusion. 

Supposing  a  person  of  grave  and  dignified  manners, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  been  accustomed  to  teach 
the^most  important  truths  and  duties  in  a  simple  and 
intelligible  style,  were  at  once  to  change  his  manner 
and  to  tell  a  short  story  like  the  following,  to  a  great 
audience,  we  may  easily  conjecture  what  effect  would 
be  produced. 

^^  It  happened  one  day  that  a  husbandman  went 
out  to  sow.  The  field  was  open  and  crossed  by  a 
road.  One  part  of  the  soil  was  thin  and  rocky, 
another  part  was  overgrown  with  thorns,  the  rest  was 
good  or  extremely  rich.  As  the  sower  scattered  the 
seed,  some  fell  by  the  side  of  the  road,  where  it  was 
either  crushed  by  the  feet  of  passengers  or  picked  up 
by  birds.  The  rocky  soil  received  a  part  of  the  seed, 
which  soon  sprang  up,  but  quickly  died  for  want  of 
moisture.     Some  of  the  seed  was  blown  by  the  wind 
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among  thorns,  which  grew  on  the  sides  of  the  fields. 
The  thorns  speedily  grew  up  and  choked  the  seed,  so 
that  it  yielded  nothing.  The  rest  of  the  field  pro- 
duced a  good  crop,  some  parts  thirty,  some  sixty,  and 
some  an  hundred  fold." 

Now  supposing  that  this  little  story  were  told  by 
one  who  had  performed  many  signal  miracles,  and 
who  had  never  uttered  a  word  but  what  was  fraught 
with  wisdom,  and  that,  after  having  told  it  in  plain, 
familiar  language,  he  should  add,  in  a  solemn,  em- 
phatic manner,  ^^  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear."  Would  not  the  attention  of  the  mixed  au- 
dience be  excited?  Would  not  their  wonder  and 
curiosity  be  roused  ?  And  would  they  not  feel  an 
anxious  desire  to  discover  the  important  meaning 
which  they  must  have  believed  was  concealed  within 
the  literal  story  ?  If  they  applied  to  the  Pharisees, 
the  Pharisees  could  give  them  no  assistance.  None 
but  Jesus,  himself  could  unravel  the  unknown  mean- 
ing. The  apostles,  accordingly,  did  apply,  and  they 
obtained  satisfactory  information.  The  explanation  of 
our  Saviour  is  so  short,  so  complete,  and  given  in  such 
plain  terms,  that  nothing  can  be  added.  We  shall 
therefore  direct  our  attention  to  those  views  of  the 
parable,  which,  though  less  obvious,  are  of  high  im- 
portance. 

This  parable  displays  profound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  human  character,  and  of  human  his- 
tory. It  exhibits  knowledge  of  men,  not  only  in  one 
particular  aspect,  peculiar  to  one  nation  or  to  one 
age ;  but  it  presents  a  minute,  a  correct,  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  characters  of  men  in  all  ages  who 
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are  blessed  with  a  revelation  from  God.  Onr  Saviour 
divides  all  persons  into  fonr  classes.  1 .  Those  pei^ 
sons  represented  by  the  seed  that  fell  by  the  wayside 
are  infidels.  2.  Those  represented  by  the  s^ed 
scattered  on  the  rocky  soil,  are  the  indolent  and 
timid.  3.  Those  represented  by  the  seed  spilled 
among  thorns,  are  those  who  are  influenced  by  the 
strong  and  active  passions.  4.  Those  who  are  re- 
presented by  the  seed  sown  on  the  good  soil,  are  good 
Christians  whose  impressions  of  religion  become 
deeper  and  brighter  in  different  degrees.  The  fiiist 
three  classes  comprehend  three  different  sorts  of 
wicked  men.  The  fourth  includes  the  different  d^ 
grees  of  good  men. 

I.  The  first  class  of  wicked  men,  represented  bj 
the  seed  which  fell  by  the  wayside,  comprises  those 
who  have  the  means  and  opportunities  of  knowing 
and  practising  Christianity,  yet  reject  it  wiHnlly  and 
obstinately.  These  finding  doctrines  in  the  Christian 
religion  not  agreeing  with  their  notions  and  expecta-* 
tions,  strangely  conclude  that  what  is  not  agreeable 
to  their  opinions  cannot  come  from  God.  Pride  or 
vanity  prevents  them  from  examining  Christianity 
with  candour.  Such  men  become  unimproveable  and 
irreclaimable.  Such  formerly  were  the  Pharisees^ 
Such  are  the  deists  and  infidels  of  modern  times. 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that,  of  the  three 
classes  of  wicked  men  here  described,  there  is  only 
one  which  is  represented  as  under  the  influence  of 
the  devil.*  The  other  two  classes  are  said  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  different  passions.    But  it  is  the  uniform 

♦  St  Matt.  xiii.  19. 
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doctrine  of  Scripture  that  apostacy  and  infidelity  are 
produced  by  the  agency  of  the  devil. 

II.  The  second  class,  represented  by  the  rocky  ground, 
where,  the  soil  being  shallow,  the  seed  speedily  sprang 
up,  though  the  plant  was  soon  withered  by  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  comprehends  those  persons  who 
have  no  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  ridicule,  or  re- 
proach, or  persecution.  While  Christianity  basks  in 
the  suBbeams  of  public  favour  they  are  its  admirers 
and  followers,  and  they  would  continue  so,  if  there 
were  no  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  no  sacrifices  to 
be  made,  if  their  life  were  safe,  and  their  character 
and  property  not  liable  to  be  assailed.  Such  men  are 
indolent  and  timid,  and  cannot  submit  to  present  suf- 
feriug  to  insure  future  happiness. 

III.  The  third  class  comprises  those  persons  whose 
impressions  of  religion  are  weakened  by  ambition,  the 
love  of  wealth,  or  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  are  en- 
grossed by  the  business,  the  honours,  and  pleasures, 
of  this  world.  The  second  class  abandons  Christianity 
in  the  time  of  persecution ;  but  this  class  forgets  it 
amid  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  class  comprehends 
a  very  great  proportion  of  every  Christian  nation ; 
for  it  includes  not  only  those  who  are  in  quest  of 
power,  of  rank,  and  honour,  and  those  whose  sole 
pursuit  is  riches ;  but  also  those  who  are  so  engaged 
in  seeking  the  necessaries  of  life  that  they  neglect 
the  duties  of  religion,  forgetting  that  God  confers 
health  and  strength,  and  all  the  means  which  are  re- 
quisite for  obtaining  even  food  and  raiment.  In  this 
third  class  there  is  frequently  a  struggle  kept  up  for 
a  considerable  time  between   a  sense  of  duty  and 
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worldly  passions ;  but  the  sense  of  duty  is  apt  to  be 
weakened  and  stifled  by  the  growing  strength  of  the 
worldly  passions. 

IV.  The  fourth  class,  represented  by  the  fertile 
ground,  is  opposed  to  the  other  three.  This  included 
all  sincere  persevering  Christians.  But  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  fortunately  for  us,  are  stated 
by  our  Saviour  himself.  These  are  four,  and  are 
enumerated  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  namely:  1.  Those 
who  possess  a  good  and  honest  heart ;  2.  Those  who 
hearken  to  the  word  ;  3.  Those  who  retain  the  word  j 
and,  4.  Those  who  bring  forth  fruit. 

1.  There  must  be  a  good  and  honest  heart.  This 
is  the  first  requisite.  It  includes  a  love  of  truth  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  know  our  duty.  This  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  first  class,  that  of  infidels ;  for 
among  them  pride,  and  vanity,  and  prejudice,  prevail 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  overpower  the  love  of  truth; 
and  to  render  them  obstinate  and  unteachable.  In 
the  second  class  there  may  be  an  apparent  regard  for 
truth,  and  a  regularity  and  decency  in  performing 
the  duties  of  religion  j  but  when  sufifering  must  be 
sustained  or  religion  renounced,  the  former  good 
character  disappears.  In  the  third  class,  religion 
seems  to  have  no  place,  unless  when  it  is  necessary 
to  worldly  success,  and  then  it  is  merely  a  disguise. 
But,  in  the  fourth  class,  a  love  of  truth  and  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  are  uniformly  found.  These  are  the 
leading  principles  which  qualify  men  for  the  progress 
and  improvement  which  they  afterwards  attain. 

2.  The  second  distinguishing  feature  of  the  good 
Christian  is  a  disposition  to  hear  the  word,  or  a  de- 
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sire  of  instraction  in  religion, — ^to  receive  it  withont 
prejudice,  and  with  a  sincere  resolution  to  profit  by 
it.  It  supposes  that  the  attention  we  give  to  it  will 
correspond  with  its  everlasting  value  and  its  heavenly 
origin.  Hearing  was  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  in- 
struction when  our  Saviour  was  the  teacher  in  per- 
son. But  now  that  his  instructions,  and  those  of  his 
apostles,  are  presented  to  us  in  books  of  undoubted 
authority,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  our  religion  and 
duty  may  be  effectually  gained  by  reading,  we  must 
not  only  hear  the  word,  but  we  must  read  it  also. 
Accordingly,  those  characters  who  listened  to  the 
discourses  of  Jesus,  were  they  now  alive,  would  read 
them  with  the  same  reverence  and  eagerness  as  they 
formerly  heard  them.  When  Christians  read  or  hear 
the  word  of  God,  they  will  recollect  that  it  is  Jesus 
Christ  himself  that  addresses  them,  or  his  apostles. 
In  the  Gospels  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
left  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  you  the  way 
to  heaven.  Whatever  was  necessary  for  you  to  know 
and  to  do  he  has  told  you.  He  knew  better  than  any 
other  teacher  the  weakness  of  the  human  understand- 
ing,-the  defects  of  our  memory,-the  stxengtli  of 
our  prejudices  and  our  passions,  and  he  was  both  will- 
ing and  able  to  suit  his  instructions  to  man  as  he  is, 
— ^to  man,  who  is  too  much  wedded  to  the  fleeting 
things  that  are  seen,  and  heedless  of  those  things 
that  are  invisible ;  living  here  as  if  he  were  to  re- 
main for  ever,  and  seldom  giving  more  than  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  the  future.  Well  did  our  Divine 
VOL.  I.  2  a 
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Master  know  these  things,  and  wise  and  careful  be 
has  been  to  warn  us  against  them. 

But,  do  all  Christians  attend  to  the  word  of  God  ? 
Do  they  read  it  often  ?  Do  they  read  it  with  pro- 
found reverence,  with  unsleeping  attention,  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  understand  it  ?  If  they  do  not,  then 
remember,  whatever  be  their  professions,  they  do  not 
and  cannot  belong  to  that  class  of  Christians  who  re- 
tain the  word  in  a  good  and  honest  heart  (verse  15). 
Remember  that  no  man  is  so  wise  as  to  know  every 
thing  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  might  know,  and, 
therefore,  unless  we  are  constantly  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  them,  we  are  mis-spending  our  time,  and 
neglecting  our  duty.  God  would  not  have  made  the 
life  of  man  so  long  as  it  is,  if  he  had  not  meant  that 
it  should  be  spent  profitably,  and  also  that  improve- 
ment should  be  continued  to  the  last  moment.  Bead, 
then,  the  word  of  God,  that  you  may  know  and  under- 
stand it. 

3.  The  third  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian, according  to  our  Saviour,  is  to  preserve  the  know- 
ledge of  the  word  of  (xod  which  he  has  once  gained. 

Some  persons  are  changeable,  and  fond  only  of 
what  is  new.  Rather  than  draw  their  religion  from 
the  plain  part  of  the  Scriptures,  they  search  the 
more  difficult  parts,  and,  if  they  find  any  new  inter- 
pretation they  adopt  it  without  examination.  Rather 
than  continue  stedfast  in  any  sentiments,  however 
just,  they  would  pass  through  every  species  of  religion, 
and  all  its  various  forms.  Others  are  disposed  to  be 
religious  only  while  religion  is  fashionable ;  but  the 
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moment  any  inconvenience  is  felt,  from  the  arguments 
of  the  infidel  or  the  sneers  of  the  licentious,  they  are 
ready  to  abandon  it. 

But  the  good  Christian  retains  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired,  and  is  constantly  making  ad- 
ditions to  it. 

4.  The  fourth  feature  in  the  Christian  is  to  bring 
forth  fruit  with  patience ;  or,  as  the  original  might  be 
more  clearly  and  justly  rendered,  to  persevere  in 
bringing  forth  fruit,  or  to  bring  forth  fruit  continu- 
ally. To  bring  forth  fruit  is  a  phrase  properly  ap- 
plicable only  to  plants  or  trees.  Here,  however,  it  is 
applied  to  persons.  There  must,  then,  be  some  re- 
semblance or  analogy  between  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  on 
the  one  part,  and  between  man  and  something  cor- 
responding to  fruit  on  the  other.  Now,  actions  are 
the  productions  of  man;  therefore,  to  hear  fruity 
when  applied  to  man,  is  to  €2o  actions.  But,  in  com- 
mon usage,  the  word  fruit  implies  good  fruity  and 
consequently,  when  employed  figuratively,  it  denotes 
good  actions ;  but  good  actions  include  motives,  in- 
tentions, and  means,  and  were  designed  to  lead  to 
good  habits.  Our  motives  may  be  good,  so  also  may 
be  our  intentions  and  means ;  but  to  give  these  their 
full  value  they  must  be  carried  into  action.  In  the 
genuine  Christian  there  is  an  ardour  of  desire,  a  con- 
stancy of  reflection,  and  a  restlessness  till  the  action 
be  performed.  It  is  actions,  then,  followed  by  habits, 
according  to  our  Blessed  Saviour,  that  complete  the 
character;  for,  though  good  thoughts  may  float  in 
the  mind,  and  good  plans  may  be  formed,  yet  we  can- 
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not  be  certain  of  their  pnrity  and  permanence,  and 
consequently  of  their  real  value,  till  they  are  actually 
carried  into  execution.  Besides,  it  is  the  action  that 
gives  unity,  and  strength,  and  stability,  to  the  good 
motives  and  intentions. 

There  is  an  additional  and  important  circumstance 
contained  in  the  words,  as  we  have  rendered  them, 
to  bear  fruit  contirmally,  A  healthy  tree  bears  a 
valuable  crop  every  successive  year,  so  a  good  Chris- 
tian must  persevere  in  doing  good  actions, — must 
extend  and  strengthen  his  good  habits  every  year. 
Our  good  actions  must  increase  in  frequency  and 
number,  till  they  attain  the  force  of  confirmed  habits, 
when  we  shall  perform  them,  not  only  without  reluc- 
tance, but  with  ease  and  satisfaction.  Every  year 
we  ought  to  be  assured  that  we  have  made  some  ad- 
ditional progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
— that  our  bad  habits  are  both  weaker  and  fewer, 
and  that  our  good  dispositions  are  stronger  and  more 
active. 

5.  The  fruit  produced  is  represented  by  our  Saviour 
as  consisting  of  different  proportions,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers,  thirty,  sixty,  and  an  hundred. 

It  may  be  justly  asked.  Why  did  our  Saviour  re- 
present the  improvement  of  Christians  as  consisting 
of  different  degrees  ?  Perhaps  some  would  have  ex- 
pected that  the  same  qualifications  for  heaven  would 
be  required  equally  of  all  ?  But  though  we  see  and 
know  that  all  Christians  have  apparently  the  same 
means  of  improvement,  yet  their  capacities  and  situ- 
ations are  so  different,  that  they  cannot  all  attain  the 
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same  degree.  Our  Saviour  has  accordingly  confirmed 
the  opinion,  that  after  Christians  have  finished  their 
course,  they  will  differ  exceedingly  in  their  degrees 
of  excellence. 

The  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  has  exhibited 
these  different  degrees  is  remarkably  striking.  He 
knew  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  us  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  these  by  mere  description.  To  have 
told  us  that  some  Christians  are  pious  and  benevolent, 
that  some  are  more  so,  and  that  others  are  very  pious 
and  benevolent,  would  give  us  but  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  different  degrees  of  piety  and  be- 
nevolence to  be  found  among  Christians.  Here  our 
Saviour  adopts  the  best  and  only  method  of  exhibit- 
ing these  degrees  by  employing  numbers.  Some  cor- 
respond to  thirty,  some  to  sixty  and  some  to  an  hun- 
dred. The  various  degrees  of  Christian  attainments 
may  then  be  represented  by  numbers  from  one  to  a 
hundred. 

But  let  it  be  carefully  observed  that  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  goodness  which  he  condescends  to  mention 
corresponds  to  the  number  thirty.  Hence  we  may 
learn  that  the  degree  of  improvement  required  must 
not  be  small.  The  character  of  the  Christian  must 
not  be  negative.  It  will  not  be  sufficieut  that  he  has 
done  no  harm  or  little  harm  ;  for  it  is  required  that 
his  attainments  should  in  all  cases  correspond  to  his 
capacity,  and  opportunity,  and  advantages,  conse- 
quently, that  they  must  be  positive ;  high  in  degree, 
and  constantly  increasing. 

Respecting  the  improvement  which  may  be  derived 
from  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  persons  of 
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thoaght  and  observation  will  see  clearly  that  the  sub- 
ject is  of  great  importance,  and  that  the  doctrines 
which  it  contains  are  delivered  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, and  rest  upon  his  authority;  that  they  were 
evidently  intended  by  him  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing of  his  followers,  and  to  teach  them  how  they 
ought  to  think  and  act  respecting  the  word  of  God. 

If  there  be  any  other  persons  who  can  derive  no  im- 
provement from  what  has  been  said,  I  would  beg  them 
to  reflect  that  all  that  has  been  said  consists  in  stat- 
ing, illustrating,  and  inculcating,  the  important  truths 
taught  by  our  Saviour  in  per  soil.  Did  he  not  know 
better  than  we  do  what  information  we  most  needed, 
what  was  most  proper  for  instructing,  directing,  and 
improving  us  ?  And  can  any  minister  of  the  gospel 
perform  his  duty  more  faithfully,  more  wisely,  or 
more  usefully,  than  in  following  the  example  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  marking  carefully  what  he  selected, 
and  in  pressing  these  on  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
If  wc  lose  sight  of  our  Saviour's  plain,  pointed  dis- 
courses, is  there  no  danger  that  we  be  tempted  to 
bring  forward  our  own  crude  maxims,  our  own  fallible 
opinions,  nay,  our  own  errors  and  prejudices  ?  Be- 
sides, is  there  no  danger  that  those  who  come  to  hear 
may  be  anxious  to  hear  what  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  themselves ;  that  some  would  rather  wish  to  be 
amused  than  instructed ;  that  those  who  dislike  the 
strait  gate,  and  the  narrow  and  rugged  paths  that 
lead  to  life,  would  prefer  any  substitute  that  would 
allow  them  to  follow  their  passions  and  to  throw  off 
all  painful  restraints  ?  Such  men,  under  the  seducing 
influence  of  strong  corruption,  would  prefer  opinions 
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to  actions ;  outward  forms  to  inward  principles ;  in- 
tolerance to  charity ;  and  the  gratification  of  their 
favourite  passions  to  the  pains  of  self-denial. 

Our  Saviour  has  not  only  cautioned  his  followers 
to  take  heed  what  they  hear,  but  to  take  heed  how 
they  hear ;  and  aci^ordingly,  in  this  chapter,  he  has 
added  the  important  information  how  this  is  to  be 
accomplished.  You  are  to  hear  with  an  honest  and 
good  heart,  that  is,  with  attention,  with  candour ;  not 
with  a  desire  to  gratify  vanity  or  pride,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  censuring  and  contradicting,  like  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  with  a  consciousness  of 
weakness,  and  error,  and  imperfection,  anxious  to 
know  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  willing,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Berea,  to  search  the  Scriptures  to 
see  if  they  agree  with  the  instructions  presented  to 
you. 

Even  in  our  day  it  is  wonderful,  and  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  so  many  erroneous  notions  prevail  re- 
specting the  nature,  and  object,  and  design  of  Chris- 
tianity. Let  every  man  take  care  that  he  fall  not 
into  the  prevailing  temptations ;  for  every  man  is 
accountable  for  the  false  and  dangerous  opinions 
which  he  adopts. 
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Contents  : — Remarks  on  the  parable  of  the  sower. — Parables  not  in- 
tended to  conceal  knowledge. — Duty  to  take  heed  what  we  hear. 
— Not  to  trust  implicitly  to  commentaries — But  to  compare  them 
with  the  text. — ^Duty  of  taking  heed  how  we  hear — We  hear  some 
with  undoubting  confidence — We  hear  others  With  prejudice.— Why 
we  should  take  heed  how  and  what  we  hear. — Message  to  Jesus  from 
his  mother  and  brethren. — The  kinsmen  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  in 
him. — ^Their  conduct  to  Jesus. — ^Important  declaration  of  Jesns.^- 
The  true  disciples  of  Jesus  hear  the  word  and  obey  it — ^Are  oon- 
sidered  as  beariog  the  closest  relation  to  him — And  enjoying  the 
highest  honour. 

Our  Saviour  had,  for  wise  reasons,  changed  his 
mode  of  public  instruction,  at  least  in  the  presence 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  seem  always  to 
have  formed  part  of  his  audience  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  him  as  spies  and  accusers,  and  not 
from  any  desire  of  instruction  or  improvement.  To 
defeat  this  wicked  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  on  his  heavenly  plan  of  communicating  most 
important  knowledge  to  the  sincere  and  candid,  he 
introduced  his  new  method  of  teaching  by  parables. 
His  first  parable,  that  of  the  sower,  is  admirable.  It 
displays  complete  knowledge  of  human  character  in 
all  ages.     For  though  by  the  seed  which  fell  by  the 
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wayside,  and  was  there  trodden  down  and  destroyed  by 
the  feet  of  passengers,  or  doToured  by  birds,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  alluded  to  the  instructions  which  he 
had  offered  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  though  re- 
jected by  them ;  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  meant 
to  include  similar  characters  which  have  appeared  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  as  deists  and  infidels,  and  per^ 
sons  unteachable  and  incorrigible.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  characters  represented  by  the  other  soils 
mentioned,  were  common  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
as  well  as  in  every  succeeding  age. 

But  as  this  new  method  of  teaching  by  parables 
might  appear  to  many  of  his  audience  rather  means 
of  darkening  knowledge  than  of  diffusing  it,  he  fairly 
states  the  objection,  ^^  No  man  ever  lighteth  a  lamp 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  it  with  a  vessel,  or  of  put- 
ting it  under  a  bed/^  On  the  contrary,  it  is  put  in 
some  conspicuous  place,  that  all  who  are  in  the  apart- 
ment may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  light.  Why  then, 
did  our  Saviour,  who  came  as  the  great  luminary  to 
enlighten  the  world,  conceal  the  knowledge  which  he 
came  to  impart  under  the  disguise  of  a  parable  ?  He 
assures  us  he  had  no  such  intention.  Such  conduct 
would  be  so  preposterous  that  no  one  would  practise 
it.  For  he  then  declares,  in  the  seventeenth  verse, 
that  he  had  no  secret  doctrines,  which  would  not 
in  due  time  be  laid  open ;  and  that  he  concealed  no- 
thing which  would  not  afterwards  be  published  to  the 
world.  For  his  religion  was  not  like  to  that  which 
prevailed  among  many  heathen  nations,  in  which  there 
were  designed  mysteries,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
aspiring,  to  impress  blind  obedience  on  the  timid,  and 
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thus  to  give  a  dangerous  power  to  the  initiated.  The 
reUgion  of  Jesus  is  of  heavenly  origin ;  adapted  to 
all  mankind,  and  intended  to  illuminate  the  most 
ignorant  with  celestial  light ;  to  strengthen  the  weak- 
est understanding;  and  to  raise  the  most  lowly. 
Every  man,  therefore,  who  studies  this  religion  with 
ardour,  and  care,  and  honesty,  will,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  which  he  is  taught  to  expect,  attain  the 
highest,  and  purest,  and  most  valuable  wisdom ;  the 
most  excellent  principles  and  dispositions ;  and  will 
deserve  and  receive  from  the  wis  e  and  worthy  the 
warmest  approbation  and  esteem. 

Verse  18.  Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear.  In  the 
Gospel  by  the  Evangelist  Mark,  the  admonition  is 
somewhat  difTerent,  and  the  words  are,  ^^  Take  heed 
what  ye  hear."  We  may,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
propriety  and  benefit,  admit  and  adopt  both  admoni- 
tions as  of  high  value. 

The  admonition  as  given  by  our  Saviour,  imme- 
diately to  his  own  audience,  of  what  they  should  hear^ 
was  evidently  intended  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  receiving  with  implicit  confidence  the  doc- 
trines of  the  scribes,  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
superseding  the  word  of  God  by  the  traditions  of  the 
elders  ;  or,  as  otherwise  called,  the  oral  law.    For  oUr 
Saviour  accused  them  of  making  the  law  of  God  of 
no  efiect  by  their  traditions.    But  though  such  tradi- 
tions had  undue  influence  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
surely  it  may  be  said  there  can  be  no  danger  now ;  for 
we  Protestants  have  discarded  all  traditions  whatever, 
and  look  up  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  standard 
for  religious  opinions  and  actions.    This  is  true ;  but 
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is  it  not  also  true  that  many  well-meaning  Christians 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  Scriptures 
by  themselves  are  too  difficult  or  inexplicable,  and 
consequently  they  think  it  necessary  to  depend  chiefly 
on  commentaries;  thus  laying  aside  the  pure,  in- 
fallible word  of  God  for  the  opinions  of  fallible  men. 
For  is  it  not  evident  that  many  of  those  annotations 
give  erroneous  meanings,  from  the  fact  that  they  give 
different  and  even  opposite  explanations  of  the  very 
same  texts  ?  Now,  how  are  you  to  know  which  are 
the  true  and  which  are  the  false  interpretations  of 
Scripture  ?  The  common  practice,  I  believe,  is  to  go 
to  those  persons  of  whom  you  have  a  good  opinion,  and 
ask  their  advice.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  this  is 
still  asking  the  opinion  of  fallible  men  about  the 
writings  of  fallible  men  ?  What,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  be  done  ?  The  remedy  is  at  hand.  Re- 
member, when  you  read  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  these  are  not  inspired  nor  infallible ;  that 
you  must  return  from  their  perusal  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  try  if  the  Scriptures  will  bear  the  mean- 
ing put  upon  them,  or  if  that  meaning  does  rise  easily 
and  naturally  from  the  text.  In  general  you  will  find 
that  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  carry  with  them  an  authority,  and 
make  an  indelible  impression,  which  no  human  speech 
nor  writing  can  do. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  after  all  the  care  and 
trouble  you  can  take  in  order  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture,  you  may  mistake  the  meaning,  or 
remain  in  doubt.     We  answer,  that  the  Gospels  are 
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exceedingly  plain,  intended  and  fitted  for  the  perasal 
of  the  unlearned  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
draw  his  knowledge  of  religion  directly  from  the  pure 
word  of  God.  After  using  all  the  means  in  your 
power,  carefully  and  conscientiously,  the  probability 
is  in  favour  of  attaining  the  true  meaning.  If  you 
should  still  commit  a  mistake,  from  human  infirmity, 
you  will  have  the  consolation  that  you  have  sought 
divine  truth  from  divine  authority,  and  not  from  the 
contradictory  and  fallible  opinions  of  men. 

But  our  Saviour  has  not  only  required  us,  accord- 
ing to  Mark,  to  take  heed  what  we  hear;  he  has 
charged  us  also,  according  to  Luke,  to  take  heed  how 
we  hear. 

This  admonition,  as  addressed  to  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  was  evidently  intended  to  warn  them  against 
the  example  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  listened 
for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenting,  or  contradicting, 
or  defeating  the  wise  maxims  and  beneficial  precepts 
of  Jesus.  He  exhorted  them  not  only  to  listen  with 
patience,  but  with  attention,  without  prejudice  or 
prepossession  ;  encouraging  them,  of  course,  to  try  tp 
understand  what  he  said,  to  remember  his  discourses, 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  the  most  profitable  use  of 
them.  This,  we  perceive,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
did  not  do ;  and  consequently  that  all  his  audience  did 
not  profit  by  his  discourses. 

But  the  admonition  of  our  Saviour  to  take  heed 
how  they  hear,  is  applicable  to  professing  Christians 
in  every  age.  What  is  remarkable,  in  our  day  hearers 
are  liable  to  two  extremes  :  1.  To  hear  with  undoubt- 
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ing  confidence  whatever  is  said  by  one  set  of  teachers ; 
and,  2.  To  hear  others  with  prejudice. 

1.  One  set  of  tedchers  is  heard  with  undoubting 
confidence.  Their  selection  of  topics,  their  particular 
views,  their  style  and  phraseology,  are  admired  and 
lauded,  and  received  with  unbounded  confidence.  But 
if  the  inhabitants' of  Berea  were  applauded  for  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Apostle  Paul  applied  them  justly,  surely  it  must  be 
much  more  proper,  much  more  obligatory,  on  Chris- 
tians to  examine  with  care  what  is  delivered  to  them 
by  uninspired  men  like  themselves,  and  not  to  sur- 
render up  their  judgment  without  thought,  and  proof, 
and  conviction,  to  any  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
abilities,  his  eloquence,  or  his  integrity.  We  are  pro- 
hibited from  calling  any  ma)i  upon  earth  our  father,* 
or  any  man  our  master,  as  controlling  our  faith,  or 
directing  our  religious  duties.  For  God  alone  is  our 
Father,  who  has  authority  to  command  us ;  and  Christ 
alone  is  our  Master,  who  has  wisdom  to  instruct  us. 
We  must  beware,  then,  of  allowing  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  to  rule  over  our  faith.  We  are  accountable  for 
the  right  application  of  our  understanding  and  judg- 
ment to  the  formation  of  our  Christian  opinions ;  and 
must  not,  therefore,  from  mere  indolence  or  undue 
confidence  in  any  fallible  man  like  ourselves,  neglect 
to  exercise  due  care  and  consideration.  For  be  it 
always  remembered,  we  cannot  throw  upon  another 
the  responsibility  which  God  has  laid  upon  us  as  ac- 
countable beings ;  nor  abandon  the  duty  of  thinking, 

*  St  Matt  xziii.  8, 9. 
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and  inquiring,  and  judging,  and  acting  for  ourselyeiSr 
while  we  are  careful  never  to  neglect  to  pray  for  the 
safe  guidance  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  all  that 
we  do. 

2.  But  it  is  also  not  uncommon  for  some  to  listen 
with  prejudice  against  their  teachers.  Such  hearers 
have  their  own  favourite  views,  are  fond  of  novelty, 
or  unalterably  attached  to  certain  human  opinions. 
Perhaps  tired  of  incessant  expostulations  about  their 
duties,  they  like  to  be  told  of  their  supposed  Christian 
privileges,  by  which  they  hope  to  be  conveyed  to 
heaven  without  care,  or  thought,  or  effort  on  their 
part.  They  are  very  willing  to  adopt  that  part  of 
Christianity  which  is  most  agreeable,  and  to  leave  out 
what  is  not  to  their  taste.  If  a  teacher,  then,  remem- 
bering his  own  heavy  responsibility,  should  urge  the 
duties  of  Christianity  with  frequency  and  force,  as 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  done,  he  will  necessarily 
give  offence  to  the  man  who  likes  only  to  hear  what 
is  amusing  or  agreeable,  and  never  to  hear  of  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  or  of  duties,  and  labours,  and 
difficulties. 

The  reason  added  by  our  Saviour,  and  an  important 
reason,  too,  why  every  man  should  take  heed  what  he 
hearSy  and  how  he  hears,  is,  "  That  whosoever  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given  ;  and  whosever  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have."  Here  is  the  highest  encouragement  to  do  this 
duty  well ;  and  the  most  alarming  discouragement 
denounced  against  the  careless,  the  uncandid,  or  ill- 
intentioned  hearer.  For  he  that  does  this  duty  care- 
fully and  conscientiously,  shall  receive  a  proportioned 
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benefit.  But  he  that  is  of  an  opposite  character  will 
make  the  means  of  improvement  the  means  of  guUt, 
and  will  thereby  bring  on  himself  deserved  punish- 
ment. 

As  the  answer  which  our  Saviour  made  upon  this 
occasion  to  a  message,  mentioned  in  verse  eighteenth, 
is  remarkable,  it  is  well  entitled  to  our  serious  con- 
sideration. Let  us,  then,  first  examine  the  message, 
and  afterwards  the  reply  of  our  Saviour. 

The  message  sent  to  our  Saviour  is  connected  with 
a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  only^in  Mark^s 
Gospel.  It  appears  that  Jesus  and  the  twelve  apostles 
went  into  a  house,  where  they  were  so  much  encum- 
bered by  the  crowds  which  had  flocked  thither,  that 
it  was  impossible  even  to  partake  of  food.  His  kins- 
men who,  it  appears,  were  in  a  neighbouring  house, 
having  been  informed  of  the  fact,  went  out  with  the 
intention  of  laying  hold  of  Jesus.  The  reason  given 
for  this  interference  is  added :  they  said,  He  is  beside 
himself*  This  was  indeed  a  strange  assertion,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  uttered  by  his 
own  kinsmen.  It  is  not,  however,  the  language  of 
cool  reflection ;  for  Jesus  had  not  said  or  done  any 
thing  that  could  have  led  even  his  greatest  enemies 
the  Pharisees,  to  speak  of  him  in  so  unbecoming  a 
manner.  It  is  the  language  of  strong  passion,  in 
consequence  of  some  prejudice  which  they  had  formed, 
or  ofience  which  they  had  taken  against  Jesus. 

Now,  we  are  told  by  the  Apostle  John  in  his  Gospel, 
'*  That  his  kinsmen  did  not  believe  on  him."f  By 
this  we  are  to  understand,  that  they  neither  believed 

♦  St  Mark  iii.  21.  f  St  John  rii.  5. 
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him  to  be  the  Messiah,  nor  that  he  was  endowed  with 
celestial  powers,  or  in  any  other  respect  superior  to 
themselves.     Hence,  it  is  probable,  they  had  not  seen- 
his  miracles.     For  we  are  expressly  told,  "  He  did 
not  perform  any  miracles  at  Nazareth,  on  account  of 
the  unbelief  of  the  inhabitants,  except  curing  a  few 
sick  persons."   These  cures,  it  is  probable,  were  per^ 
formed  privately,  for  his  kinsmen  insinuated  their 
belief  that  his  pretensions  to  work  miracles  were 
without  foundation.    They  said  to  him,  ^^  Leave  this 
country  and  go  into  Judea,  that  thy  disciples  also 
may  see  the  works  which  thou  doest :  For  whoever 
courteth  renown  doeth  nothing  in  secret:  Since  thou 
performest  these  things,  shew  thyself  to  the  world.^ 
Here,  we  observe,  they  taunt  him  both  with  vanily 
and  timidity ;  with  vanity,  in  pretending,  though  in 
secret,  to  work  miracles ;  with  timidity,  in  being 
afraid  to  perform  them  in  Judea ;  for  it  appears  they 
were  filled  with  envy  and  jealousy.     These  passions 
so  blinded  their  minds,  that  they  either  believed  or 
pretended  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  beside  himself. 

The  kinsmen,  learning  that  Jesus  was  surrounded 
by  multitudes,  and  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  taking  food,  appear  to  have  attempted  to  rescue 
him  from  this  situation.  But  finding  it  impossible 
to  approach  him,  they  seem  to  have  applied  to  his 
mother  Mary ;  to  have  stated  to  her  their  fears  for 
his  safety,  and  to  have  prevailed  on  her  to  send,  in 
her  own  name,  as  well  as  in  theirs,  the  message  that 
they  desired  to  speak  with  him.  Knowing  him  to  be 
a  dutiful  and  afiectionate  son,  they  expected  that  he 
would  immediately  comply  with  her  request.     But 
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Jesus  knowing  well  the  motives,  and  dispositions, 
and  intentions  of  his  kinsmen,  and  the  influence 
.  which  they  had  exerted  over  Mary,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  important  declaration.  The  mes- 
sage of  Mary  or  of  his  kinsmen  had  been  speedily 
conveyed  to  Jesus  by  the  crowd.  "  Lo !"  said  they, 
"  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  are  without,  desiring 
to  speak  with  thee."  Jesus  immediately  said,  "  Who 
is  my  mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren?"  Then 
stretching  out  his  hand  towards  his  disciples,  he  said, 
"  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  whoso- 
ever doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  is 
my  brother,  my  sister,  and  mother."  Or,  as  it  is  in 
Luke^s  Gospel,  "  My  mother  and  brethren  are  they 
who  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  obey  it." 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  inte- 
resting declarations  that  ever  was  made ;  and  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  shortest,  clearest,  and  most 
vivid  manner.  It  is  striking ;  it  comes  upon  us  by 
surprise ;  and  it  exhibits  a  most  amiable  and  fascina- 
ting picture,  both  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  and  of 
his  religion.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  such  a 
message  would  have  produced  such  valuable  instruc- 
tion, such  an  inimitable  answer?  What  presence  of 
mind  !  What  wisdom !  What  goodness !  What  kindly 
afiections  are  here  displayed !  Such  sentiments  ought 
to  be  indelibly  engraved  on  the  mind.  Hence  we 
learn  that  the  only  relationship  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
will  acknowledge,  is  that  which  is  founded  on  piety 
and  obedience ;  and  also,  that  he  did  not  recommend 
that  any  special  honour  should  be  paid  to  Mary  by 
his  followers. 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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1.  First,  we  have  here  the  character  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  are  to  be  distinguished.  Accord- 
ing to  Luke  it  consists  of  two  parts,  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  obey  it.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
Jesus  approve  so  highly  of  these  two  qualifications  ? 
For  the  most  unanswerable  reason,  God  is  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  Being.  Now  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  are  the  highest  and  most  valuable;  and 
therefore  must  necessarily  be  the  highest  objects  of 
his  approbation.  That  it  should  be  the  design  and 
intention  of  God  that  man  should  be  endowed  with 
the  highest  degree  of  these  which  is  suited  to  his 
nature  and  situation,  is  an  instance  of  goodness  which 
we  could  never  have  conceived ;  which  we  can  never 
too  highly  admire ;  and  for  which  we  never  can  be 
sufficiently  grateful.  For  let  us  not  forget,  that  while 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are  the  highest  that 
can  belong  to  the  most  exalted  being,  so  they  consti- 
tute the  only  kind  of  capacity  which  can  fit  men  for 
the  highest,  purest,  and  most  lasting  happiness. 

2.  Those  who  possess  this  character  are  the  persons 
whom  Jesus  declares  he  will  consider  as  bearing  the 
closest  and  most  endearing  relation  to  himself.    These 
he  will  esteem  as  his  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  mother. 
To  bear  a  relation  to  the  great  of  this  world  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  highest  honours.     It  exalts  men 
in  their  own  imagination,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
others.     Yet  what  is  it  to  bear  a  relation  even  to  men 
of  the  highest  rank  and  power,  in  comparison  of  being 
received  as  a  relation  of  the  Son  of  God !  Besides,  affi- 
nity with  the  great  is  accessible  to  few  ;  bnt  relation- 
ship with  Christ  is  open  to  all  men  of  every  denomina- 
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tion.  He  invites  all  the  poor  as  well  as  all  the  rich; 
he  encourages  all  to  become  his  disciples;  he  promises 
them  every  aid;  he  assures  them  of  the  highest  hon- 
our. He  declares  that  he  will  admit  them  to  the 
closest  friendship,  he  will  treat  them  with  the  great- 
est affection.  Hear,  then,  the  word  of  God,  and  obey 
it,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  will  acknowledge  you  as  his 
brother,  or  sister,  or  mother. 

3.  There  is  an  additional  and  important  considera- 
tion which  forms  a  strong  inducement  to  accept  of 
this  invitation.  Were  it  possible  to  suppose  a  great 
multitude  related  to  a  king,  it  is  evident  he  could  not 
confer  distinguished  favours  on  each  of  them;  nor 
could  he  feel  strong  regard  to  more  than  a  few ;  be- 
cause his  power  is  unavoidably  very  limited,  and  his 
feelings  cannot  be  warm  to  many.  But  however  nu- 
merous the  good  shall  be,  the  affection  of  Jesus  will 
be  duly  distributed,  and  his  power  sufficient  to  reward 
every  one  of  them,  and  to  bestow  on  tiiem  the  highest 
honour  and  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
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JESUS  STILLS  A  TEMPEST. 
St  Luke  viii.  22-25. 


Contents  : — Jesus  performs  a  miracle  over  the  wind  and  the  tea. — 
Circumstances  attending  the  miracle. — Nature  of  the  power  bj 
which  the  miracle  was  performed. — ^Effect  produced  on  the  speeta- 
tors. — Observations . 

Most  of  the  miracles  hitherto  perfoFmed  by  Jesns 
consisted  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Many  of  those  dis- 
eases were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  demons,  and 
hence  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  flattered  themselves 
that  they  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  miracles,  when 
they  said  that  Beelzebub  caused  those  diseases,  and 
that  Jesus,  by  a  confederacy  with  that  evil  being, 
removed  them.  Jesus  confuted  this  opinion  by  the 
strongest  possible  argument;  namely,  that  it  involved 
a  contradiction  or  impossibility. 

But  if  there  were  any  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  did  not  perceive  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  argu- 
ment, they  would  at  least  have  found  that  the  miracle 
here  recorded  could  not  be  explained  by  such  a  sup- 
position.    Let  us  then, 

I.  Consider  the  circumstances  of  this  miracle. 

II.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  by  which 
it  was  performed. 
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III.  The  effects  produced  by  the  miracle  on  the 
disciples. 

IV.  Make  some  observations. 

I.  The  circumstances  of  the  miracle.  Our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  when  he  proposed  to  cross  to  the  eastern 
shore,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  Accordingly 
they  set  sail.  While  they  were  on  the  lake,  a  sudden 
and  violent  tempest  arose,  an  incident  which  fre- 
quently happens  on  that  lake.  The  wind  blew  with 
much  fury,  and  the  swell  of  the  water  was  so  great 
as  almost  to  fill  their  small  vessel,  and  thus  to  en- 
danger their  lives.  In  the  mean  time,  Jesus  was 
asleep  in  the  stern  or  hinder  part  of  the  vessel.  What 
an  interesting  scene !  Jesus,  the  great  Teacher  of 
Israel,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  a.profound  sleep,  while 
the  storm  rages  around,  and  the  waves  beat  upon  the 
vessel,  and  threaten  to  bury  it  in  the  lake.  At  the 
same  time  the  disciples,  overcome  by  terror,  raise 
liim  from  sleep,  with  cries  of  distraction  and  despair, 
"  Master,  Master,  save  us,  we  perish."  Instantly 
Jesus  awoke,  and  arose  from  the  pillow  on  which  he 
was  reclining,*  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  to  the  sea, 
"  Peace,  be  still."  Immediately  the  wind  ceased, 
mid  there  was  a  great  calm. 

To  mark  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  we  must  ob- 
serve that  it  was  twofold,  as  it  respected  the  wind, 
and  as  it  respected  the  sea ;  for  though  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  wind  first  was  lulled,  it  was  not  a  ne- 

*  Mark  iv.  38. 
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cessary,  nor  a  usual  consequence  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
the  wind  that  the  sea  should  immediately  become 
calm  ;  for  we  believe  it  to  be  a  well-known  fact  that, 
in  a  sea,  or  even  in  a  considerable  lake  like  that  of 
Tiberias,  the  water,  after  a  storm,  never  becomes 
smooth  and  calm  till  some  time  after  the  wind  is 
hushed.  Therefore  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that, 
in  this  miracle,  power  was  exerted  over  the  sea  as 
well  as  over  the  wind,  and  consequently  that  it  was 
a  double  miracle. 

II.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  which  this  mi- 
racle was  performed. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  power  exercised 
must,  according  to  our  mode  of  conception,  have  been 
directed  separately  to  the  wind  and  water ;  because, 
the  mere  ceasing  of  the  wind  would  not  immediately 
turn  the  tumultuous  waves  into  a  smooth  sur&ce. 
The  miracle,  it  is  evident,  must  have  extended  over 
the  whole  lake,  which  is  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  long, 
and  five  or  six  broad ;  for  the  same  reason,  the  whole 
air,  which  was  in  violent  commotion  above  the  lake, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  must  have  been  in  an  instant 
suspended  and  rendered  motionless.  We  are  told  by 
Mark  that  there  were  several  other  small  vessels  in 
company  with  the  vessel  in  which  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples sailed,  all  of  which  had  been  exposed  to  danger, 
and  therefore  all  of  them  must  have  been  rescued  bv 
the  miracle. 

Now,  such  power  as  this  over  the  wind  and  sea 
was  never  possessed  by  man,  nor  was  it  ever,  even 
by  the  Jews,  ascribed  to  the  power  of  demons ;  for 
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it  can  belong  only  to  Him  who  created  the  winds  and 
the  sea.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  would  not  probably  venture  to  offer  any 
other  explanation. 

III.  Let  us  attend  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
spectators.  The  spectators  were  the  disciples,  and 
others  who  were  on  board  the  other  small  vessels. 
Those  on  board  the  other  vessels  must  have  seen  the 
danger,  and  must  have  been  astonished  at  the  sud- 
den change.  But  we  are  expressly  told  by  Luke, 
that  the  disciples  were  filled  with  fear  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  by  Mark,  that  they  were  exceedingly  ter- 
rified. It  was  natural,  we  may  think,  to  admire  this 
benevolent  exercise  of  power,  which  relieved  them 
from  a  state  of  the  greatest  jeopardy  and  despair,  to 
a  state  of  safety.  They  had  heard  the  wind  howling 
around  them, — ^they  had  seen  the  waves  swelling  and 
beating  with  violence  against  their  small  vessel, 
threatening  to  fill  and  overwhelm  it ;  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, at  the  command  of  Jesus,  the  wind  was  hushed, 
and  the  sea  became  calm.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, from  the  accounts  of  the  three  evangelists, 
that  fear,  or  even  terror,  which  is  a  high  degree  of 
fear,  seized  the  disciples  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
that  was  the  prevailing  emotion  in  their  minds ;  for 
this  feeling  is  excited  when  we  see  a  great  display  of 
power,  or  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  on  a 
grand  and  extensive  scale. 

It  is  true  the  disciples  had  seen  Jesus  perform 
many  miracles.  They  had  seen  disease  turned  into 
health  in  an  instant.  But  now  they  saw  a  display  of 
power  which  seemed  tremendous;  and,  being  exer- 
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cised  upon  inanimate  things,  as  the  wind  and  the 
sea,  they  could  form  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the 
power  upon  so  magnificent  a  scale,  than  they  could 
in  the  removal  of  a  disease.  The  transition,  too,  was 
easy  from  this  miracle  to  any  other  exercise  of  power, 
however  great.  What  could  be  too  great  or  too  diffi- 
cult to  him  who  possessed  such  mighty  power !  Ac- 
cordingly, they  exclaimed,  "  Who  is  this  that  com- 
mandeth  even  the  winds  and  the  water,  and  they 
obey  him  ?"  We  see,  then,  that  this  miracle,  from 
its  novelty, — from  its  being  unexpected, — from  the 
extraordinary  scale  on  which  it  was  displayed,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  power  exhibited,  produced  a 
more  powerful  effect  than  many  others. 
IV.  Observations. 

1.  We  perceive  that  our  Saviour  made  no  osten- 
tatious or  unnecessary  display  of  his  power  on  this 
occasion.  He  did  not  perform  the  miracle  till,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  present,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
escape.  He  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  uttering 
their  opinions  and  feelings,  and  these  were  certainly 
expressed  with  sufficient  force ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  might  have  conducted  them  safe  to 
land  by  the  secret  exercise  of  his  power,  without 
performing  any  sensible  miracle. 

2.  The  observation  of  our  Saviour,  on  this  occa- 
sion, demands  our  attention.  In  Matthew,  "  Why 
arc  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  that  is.  Why 
are  ye  timorous,  0  ye  distrustful  ? — in  Mark,  "  Why 
are  ye  so  fearful?  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no 
faith ;" — and  in  Luke,  ''  Where  is  your  faith  ?" 
Thus  he  reproves  them  for  their  fear  and  want  of 
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faith.  But  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  it  may  be 
asked,  that  men,  apparently  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  deep,  should  be 
afraid  ?  It  may  be  answered,  For  any  other  men,  in 
similar  circumstances,  to  be  afraid,  would  not  occa- 
sion any  wonder ;  but  the  disciples  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  many  miracles  which  they  had  seen,  by 
which  Jesus  had  restored  health  or  saved  life.  Our 
Saviour  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  timidity  of  the 
disciples  arose  from  their  want  of  faith.  Now,  their 
want  of  faith  must  have  arisen  from  not  exercising 
their  understanding  properly ;  for  if  they  had  exer- 
cised it,  they  would  have  concluded  that  they  were 
safe  while  under  his  protection.  Their  fear  shewed 
that  for  a  moment  they  apprehended  either  that  Jesus 
had  not  the  power  or  the  inclination  to  preserve 
them,  or  that,  from  being  asleep,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  danger;  but  all  these  were  erroneous  supposi- 
tions, which  a  proper  knowledge,  a  just  opinion  of 
him,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  proper  faith  in  him, 
would  have  corrected. 

We  before  observed,  that  our  Saviour  might  have 
preserved  the  lives  of  all  who  sailed  with  him  by  a 
secret  exercise  of  his  power.  Why,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  he  choose  to  make  an  open  display  of  it  ? 
Because  a  secret  exercise  of  it  wQuld  not  have  been 
so  useful ; — because,  without  the  open  exercise  of  it, 
his  power  over  the  wind  and  sea  would  not  have  been 
believed  or  known.  Now,  the  rank  and  greatness  of 
Jesus  was  partly  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
that  power  which  he  possessed  and  exercised.  It 
WHS  therefore  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the  occa- 
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siou  here  held  out,  to  shew  that  his  power  was  not 
limited  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  but  extended  also  to 
other  departments  of  nature,  and  especially  over  the 
winds  and  the  sea,  which  the  power  of  man  has  nerer 
been  able  to  control. 

4.  From  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  it  appears,  that 
the  disciples,  though  at  first  overpowered  by  fear  of 
danger  from  the  storm,  afterwards  recoyered  the  be- 
lief that  Jesns  could  save  them ;  for  they  exclaimed, 
when  they  awoke  him,  "  Save  us.  Master,  we  perish/' 
Their  fear  seems  to  have  been  increased  by  the  be- 
lief, that  from  Jesus  being  asleep  he  was  ignorant  of 
their  danger,  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
inform  him  of  it,  and  even  to  cry  for  hia  assistance. 

5.  In  the  instantaneous  lulling  of  the  tempest  and 
calming  of  the  sea,  there  was  a  grand  display  of 
mighty  power.  Yet  the  power  of  Jesus  extends  far 
above  our  conception ;  for  he  himself  declared,  that 
"  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  was  committed  to 
him.  How  admirable  will  that  power  be  to  the  right- 
eous, and  how  terrible  to  the  wicked,  when  he  shall 
come  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  the  glory  of  his  heaven- 
ly Father,  accompanied  by  his  holy  angels,  to  inflict 
punishment  on  them  who  know  not  God,  and  obey 
not  his  gospel. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

JESUS  CURBS  A  DEMONIAC,  AND  TRANSFERS  THE  DISEASE 

TO  SWINE. 

St  Luke  viii.  26. 


Contents: — Preliminary  observations. — Jesus  passes  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake. — Who  demons  supposed  to  be. — Possession  some- 
times ascribed  to  Satan. — Exorcists  pretended  to  cast  out  demons. 

^  — ^The  heathens  believed  in  possession,  and  also  in  exorcism. — 
Madness  ascribed  to  demons. — Petition  of  the  demoniac. — This  de- 
moniac evidently  mad. — Behaviour  of  the  demoniac  to  Jesus. — 
Nature  of  the  cure. — A  second  miracle,  performed  on  the  swine, 
a  miracle  of  punishment. — Inferences. 

There  is  a  remarkable  diversity  in  those  miracles 
of  Jesus  which  are  similar  in  kind.  He  had  already 
cast  out  demons  on  several  occasions.  But  in  the 
miracle  here  recorded  there  is  a  very  extraordinary 
additional  circumstance,  his  permitting  or  sending 
the  demons  into  the  swine. 

I.  Let  us  first,  then,  make  some  preliminary  ob- 
servations. 

II.  Consider  the  nature  of  the  miracle,  with  its  at- 
tending circumstances ;  and  then, 

III.  Draw  some  inferences. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  verses  that  the  scene 
of  this  miracle  was  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  in  the  country  of  the  Gergeseues,  according 
to  Matthew ;  or  Gadarenes,  according  to  the  other  two 
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evangelists,  Mark  and  Luke.  We  can  discover  no 
other  reason  for  this  visit  of  our  Saviour,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  these  three  remarkable 
miracles, — stilling  the  tempest,  dispossessing  the  de- 
mons, and  transferring  them  to  a  herd  of  swine  ;  and 
thus  of  giving  higher  and  more  extensive,  and  con- 
sequently juster  views  of  his  Divine  power. 

1 .  Being  landed,  it  is  said,  a  man  met  him,  issuing 
from  the  tombs.  The  ancient  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  bury  their  dead  not  in  cities,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, not  in  graves,  but  in  a  sort  of  apartment  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  side  of  rocks.  These  caves  were 
sometimes  large.  Even  at  the  present  day,  they  af* 
ford  shelter  to  travellers  when  overtaken  by  storms. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  narration 
of  Matthew  and  the  other  two  evangelists.  Matthew 
says  there  met  him  two  men  possessed  with  devils ;  but 
Mark  and  Luke  mention  only  one.  To  reconcile  these 
accounts,  we  have  merely  to  take  Matthew's  narra- 
tive as  correct,  and  to  suppose  that  the  other  evange- 
lists mention  only  the  man  who  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  other.  There  were  circumstances  common 
to  both ;  both  were  possessed ;  both  were  furious ; 
and  both  were  cured ;  and  all  the  circumstances  re- 
corded by  Mark  and  Luke  were  peculiar  to  one. 

These  persons  are  represented  as  possessed  with 
devils,  or  demons,  as  the  word  in  the  original  signifies. 
Among  the  heathen  Greek  writers,  the  word  demon 
is  applied  to  any  of  their  imaginary  gods,  whether  of 
a  superior  or  inferior  nature.  But  in  the  Gospels  it 
is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense,  or  is  always  applied  to 
evil  beings  or  impure  spirits.     Josephus,  who  lived 
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at  the  same  time  as  Christ's  apostles,  says,  "  That 
demoDS  are  the  spirits  of  wicked  men,  who  enter  into 
living  men  and  destroy  them,  unless  they  are  so  happy 
as  to  meet  with  speedy  relief."  And  such  speedy 
relief,  Josephus  thought,  could  be  obtained  by  exor- 
cisms, or  certain  forms  of  words  and  actions.  Justin 
Martyr,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  second  century, 
says,  "  That  those  called  demoniacs  and  mad,  were 
seized  and  tormented  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead."* 
Hence,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  by  demons 
were  meant,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  spirits  of 
wicked  men.  But  the  word  is  used  to  signify  the 
heathen  gods  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  says,  that 
"the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice 
to  demons,  not  to  God."  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  heathen  gods  were  never  supposed  to  be  fallen 
angels,  but  departed  heroes  or  the  spirits  of  men  who 
had  been  respected  while  on  earth ;  but  by  the  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  considered  as  wicked 
men.  Thus,  '*  the  demons  believe,  and  tremble,"  as 
the  Apostle  James  declares. 

But  though  possession  is  ascribed  to  demons  in  the 
Gospels,  there  are  also  passages  which  ascribe  diseases 
to  the  agency  of  Satan.  Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  it  is  said,  that  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  went 
about  doing  good ;  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed 
by  the  devil  ;"t  who  is  always  mentioned  as  a  single 
individual,  and  distinguished  from  demons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  believed  that  cer- 
tain diseases  were  produced  by  the  power  of  demons, 

♦  Lardner's  Works,  vol  i.,  450.  f  Acts  x.  38. 
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who  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  the  agents  of 
Satan.  Thus,  in  particular,  we  may  include  madness ; 
for  to  have  a  demon,  and  to  be  mad,  seem  to  have  been 
equivalent  terms.  For  many  of  them  said  of  Jesus, 
*'  He  has  a  demon,  and  is  mad ;  Why  hear  ye  him  ? 
Others  said,  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  demoniac ; 
Can  a  demoniac  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ?"* 

The  Jews  also  believed  that  demons  could  be  ex- 
pelled by  what  was  called  eocorcinns.  Thus  we  read, 
in  Acts  xix.  13,  of  "  certain  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists, 
who,  at  Ephesus,  took  upon  themselves  to  call  over 
them  that  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  saying.  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul 
preaches"  (or  rather  proclaims).  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  this  attempt  was  merely  an  imitation  of 
the  miracles  performed  by  Paul,  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
This  is  probably  true;  but  it  is  also  affirmed  by 
Josephus,  that  there  were  persons  who,  by  employing 
a  certain  form  of  words,  and  appropriate  ceremonies, 
professed  to  cast  out  demons.  To  this  opinion  onr 
Saviour  seems  to  allude  in  his  answer  to  the  Phari- 
sees :  "  And  if  I,  by  Beelzebub,  cast  out  demons,  by 
whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out  ?  But  if  I 
cast  out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  unto  you."t  Our  Saviour  here 
considers  his  actually  casting  out  demons  as  a  proof 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
was  come ;  but  that  no  virtue  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
Jewish  exorcisms. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  possession  of  demons 

*  St  John  X.  20-21.  f  -^^"-  ^"-  ^7 ;  Luke  xi.  19-20. 
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was  belieyed  among  the  heathens  in  the  time  of 
onr  Saviour.  Thus,  we  read  (Matt.  xt.  21,  22),  of  a 
woman  of  Canaan,  a  heathen,  coming  to  him,  and  be- 
seeching him  to  cast  the  demon  out  of  her  daughter, 
with  which  she  was  grievously  vexed.  There  is  ano- 
ther instance  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  16-18,  "  There 
was  a  certain  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divi- 
nation, that  met  Paul  at  Fhilippi,  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, who  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  sooth- 
saying." The  spirit  of  divination,  in  the  original,  is 
a  spirit  of  Python  or  Apollo  j  that  is,  she  pretended 
to  be  possessed  or  inspired  by  Apollo,  and  thus  to 
utter  prophecies,  or  to  toll  fortunes.  This  woman  had 
evidently  some  disease,  which  Paul  cured.  It  seems 
to  have  been  derangement  of  mind. 

II.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us 
consider  the  miracle  here  recorded. 

The  man  described  in  the  text  exhibited  the  most 
violent  state  of  insanity.  It  had  been  found  impos- 
sible to  confine  or  subdue  him.  He  had  been  bound 
with  chains  (on  his  hands  or  arms).  His  feet  had 
been  tied  with  fetters  j  but  he  had  broken  the  fetters, 
wrenched  ofi*  the  cb  lins,  and  escaped.  He  was  con- 
tinually night  ana  lay  on  the  mountains  or  among 
the  tombs,  howling,  and  cutting  himself  with  flints ; 
so  that  he  was  probably  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood. 

This  man^s  madness  is  ascribed  to  the  possession 
of  demons ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  believed  this 
himself.  Even  in  our  own  country  instances  have 
occurred  of  persons  in  this  unhappy  state  imagining 
themselves  possessed  with  a  devil,  and  actually  carry- 
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ing  on  conversations  with  the  supposed  deyil.*  The 
man  here  mentioned  believed  that  he  was  possessed 
with  a  multitude  of  demons,  and  hence  he  said,  his 
name  was  legion  ;  a  name  given  to  a  numerous  body 
of  Roman  soldiers.  It  appears,  also,  that  he  expected 
that  Jesus  would  dislodge  the  demons ;  but  first  he 
intreated  that  the  fiends  should  not  be  sent  out  of 
the  country  ;f  or,  as  it  is  in  Luke^s  Gospel,  into  the 
abyss.  By  abyss  we  are,  to  understand  the  place  of 
torment,  or  prison  where  it  was  believed  evil  spirits 
were  confined.  The  demons,  or  rather  the  man  pos- 
sessed, next  requests  to  be  permitted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  herd  of  swine  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  request  was  accordingly  granted. 

Here,  then,  were  two  miracles  :  1.  Over  the  man. 
2.  Over  the  swine. 

Jesus  had  often  expelled  demons,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  he  had  cured  diseases  which  were  ascribed 
by  the  Jews  to  the  influence  of  demons ;  but  this  is 
the  first  case  mentioned  in  which  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  disease  was  madness.  The  symptoms  are 
sufficiently  detailed  in  the  narrative.  He  had,  accord- 
ing to  Luke,  been  long  afflicted  with  this  malady.  He 
had  been  thought  dangerous  to  himself,  or  to  others ; 
for  he  had  been  confined,  his  hands  chained,  and  his 
feet  bound  with  fetters.     But  in  one  of  those  violent 

^  The  writer  knew  a  young  man  who  believed  that  he  waa  poa- 
sessed  with  a  devil.  Observing  one  day,  that  he  was  apparently  car- 
rying on  a  conversation  with  a  third  person,  though  none  was  present, 
the  writer  asked  him  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  He  replied,  with  a 
shudder,  '*  To  the  evil  being/'  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  he  had  been  a 
student  of  divinity,  and  had  become  deranged  on  the  subject  of  relig^n. 

t  St  Mark  v.  10. 
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fits,  when  the  strength  becomes  almost  incredible,  he 
had  wrenched  off  his  chains,  broke  his  fetters,  and 
escaped.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  mountains 
or  in  the  tombs,  where  he  might  be  observed  howling, 
and  cutting  himself  with  stones.  That  he  was  thought 
dangerous,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood, 
we  learn  from  Matthew,  who  tells  us,  that  no  person 
ventured  to  pass  near  the  place  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode. 

Yet,  frantic  and  violent  as  this  man  was,  no  sooner 
did  he  see  Jesus  at  a  distance,  than  he  ran,  prostrated 
himself  before  him,  and  cried  out,  "  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  me,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  Most  High 
God  ?  I  conjure  thee,  by  God,  not  to  torment  me." 
Hence  it  appears  that  he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  that 
the  popular  opinion — which  he  of  course  adopted — 
was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Mad 
as  he  was,  too,  he  had  been  impressed  with  fear  of  so 
distinguished  a  personage.  Believing  that  Jesus  was 
about  to  eject  the  demon,  and  confounding  the  demon 
with  himself,  he  conjured  Jesus  not  to  torment  him. 
When  asked  his  name,  he  replied,  "  My  name  is 
leffion  ;  for  we  are  many."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  man^s  own  opinion  before  he  was  cured ; 
but  it  was  not  confirmed  by  Jesus,  who  spake  of  the 
demon  as  single  :  "  Come  out  of  the  man,"  said  he, 
"  thou  unclean  spirit." 

No  sooner  had  Jesus  given  the  order,  than  a  sud- 
den, sensible,  and  complete  change  took  place.  The 
man  whom  no  chains  could  confine, — ^who  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  country,  instantly  became  calm, 
and  composed,  and  rational.     Here  was  a  wonderful 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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miracle, — a  miracle  over  the  mind,  over  the  under- 
standing and  the  feelings.  Grateful  for  the  happy 
change  which  had  been  produced,  he  was  found  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  in  garments,  and 
restored  to  a  sound  understanding. 

The  second  miracle  displayed  the  power  of  Jesus 
in  a  new  and  remarkable  manner.  While  the  man 
was  restored  to  a  sound  mind,  the  madness  which  had 
been  removed  was  transferred  to  an  immense  herd  of 
swine  that  were  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood.  These, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  in  number,  were  all  iiH 
stantly  struck  with  madness,  and  exhibited  the  symp- 
toms which  madness  produces  on  the  inferior  animals. 
They  rushed  down  a  precipice  into  the  lake,  and  were 
drowned. 

This  second  miracle  is  very  different,  in  another. 
respect,  from  all  the  miracles  which  Jesus  had  hitheiv 
to  performed.  They  were  miracles  of  benevolence ; — 
they  consisted  in  removing  evils,  never  in  producing 
them.  Here,  besides  what  may  appear  an  unneces- 
sary destruction  of  many  useful  animals,  a  very  heavy 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  owners  in  the  loss 
which  they  sustained. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  only 
miracle  recorded  of  Jesus  that  was  not  directly  bene- 
volent. It  is  the  only  exception,  except  the  blast- 
ing of  the  fig-tree.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that 
the  sacred  writers  do  not  attempt  any  vindication. 
Even  the  owners  seem  to  have  been  so  much  over- 
awed, that  they  never  uttered  a  complaint.  We  have 
nothing,  then,  but  probable  conjectures  to  oflTer  by 
way  of  explanation.      1.  It  might  be  proper  that 
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Jesus  shonld,  for  one  time,  exhibit  the  power  of  in- 
flicting punishment,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fully 
known  to  all  what  was  the  extent  of  his  power,  and 
that  his  benevolent  miracles  were  matters  of  choice. 
It  might  be  proper  to  shew  that  it  was  as  easy  for 
him  to  perform  miracles  of  punishment  as  miracles 
of  mercy.  2.  As  his  miracles  of  benevolence  had 
not  uniformly  produced  faith  and  gratitude,  which 
were  their  natural  effects,  it  might  be  proper,  on  one 
occasion,  to  produce  fear,  and  thereby  to  lead  the 
worldly-minded  to  reflection ;  for  those  who  cannot 
be  influenced  by  higher  motives  may  be  controlled 
by  fear,  particularly  when  their  property  is  at  stake. 
3.  But  while  the  second  miracle  was  an  instance  of 
power  employed  in  punishing,  the  first  was  an  act  of 
the  purest  benevolence,— the  restoration  of  the  un- 
happy maniac  to  a  sound  mind.  This  man  begged  to 
accompany  Jesus,  perhaps  from  the  fear  of  his  former 
malady  returning  when  his  benefactor  should  remove. 
But  Jesus  enjoined  him  to  go  home  to  his  relations, 
and  to  tell  them  what  great  things  the  Lord  had  done 
to  him.  Accordingly  he  published  in  Decapolis  all 
that  had  happened ;  and  all  were  amazed  at  the  won- 
derful change. 

We  see,  then,  that  these  two  miracles  had  a  ten- 
dency to  influence  both  classes, — ^those  who  can  feel 
admiration  at  benevolent  miracles,  and  those  who 
may  be  terrified  at  the  punishments  which  they  know 
they  deserve. 

III.   Let  us  now  make  some  inferences. 

1.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  display  the  same  attri- 
butes, and  in  the  same  striking  manner,  as  are  dis- 
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played  in  all  the  works  of  God ; — wisdom  and  good- 
ness shine  everywhere,  and  power  is  always  employed 
in  executing  what  is  wise  and  benevolent.  These 
are  equally  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  creation,  in 
the  works  of  providence,  and  in  the  grand  plan  of 
redemption.  Wisdom  and  goodness  are  evidently  the 
attributes  which  God  delights  to  exercise ;  for  he  is 
constantly  exercising  them.  But  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  a  perfect  Being  can  employ  these  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  display;  He  exerts  them  with  a 
view  of  conferring  on  man  the  highest  and  most  valu- 
able advantages  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving,  and 
of  bestowing  the  purest  and  most  elevated  happiness 
that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

2.  But,  while  God  is  thus  constantly  engaged  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  man  to 
observe,  to  know  well,  and  to  remember,  the  wonder- 
ful operations  of  the  Almighty,  which  are  employed 
for  the  sake  of  enlightening,  reforming,  improving, 
and  exalting  mankind.  And  why  ought  man  to 
know  these  things,  and  delight  to  contemplate  them  ? 
Not,  surely,  for  the  sake  of  God,  who  is  infinite,  in- 
dependent, perfect,  and  elevated  far  above  the  admi- 
ration, the  praise,  or  even  the  gratitude  of  man. 
But  God  requires  us  to  know  these  things  for  our 
own  sake ;  for  whatever  he  forbids,  he  forbids  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  wrong,  but  hurtful  and  ruinous 
to  ourselves ;  and  whatever  he  enjoins,  is  not  only 
right  and  excellent  in  itself,  but  is  also  beneficial  to 
us. 

3.  Now,  the  highest,  and  purest,  and  most  bene- 
ficial principle  that  can  influence  man,  is  gratitude 
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to  the  God  that  made  us  and  supports  us,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  our  enjoyments,  and  the  source  of  all 
our  hopes.  It  is  not  selfish,  nor  is  it  cherished  with 
a  view  to  future  benefits,  but  is  warm  and  powerful 
on  account  of  benefits  already  received.  It  is,  there- 
fore, amiable  and  disinterested ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  so,  it  is  elevated,  and  pure, 
and  honourable.  Gratitude,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed 
in  Scripture,  love  to  God,  is  the  grand  principle  which 
was  taught  by  our  Saviour,  and  was  designed  to  in- 
fluence and  direct  our  conduct,  and  thus  to  form  our 
character ;  and  while  gratitude  to  God  is  fitted  to 
form  the  highest  character,  it  is  also  fitted  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  happiness.  Let  us,  then,  culti- 
vate this  noble  principle, — let  us  delight  to  enume- 
rate and  contemplate  the  blessings  which  we  every 
day  receive.  Let  us  learn  to  estimate  them, — to 
thank  God  daily,  and  fervently,  for  bestowing  them, 
and  ardently  and  steadily  to  improve  them. 

4.  There  are,  unfortunately,  men  who  have  no  plea- 
sure in  contemplating  the  goodness  of  God,  the  bless- 
ings of  his  bounty,  or  the  high  honours  which  he  has 
prepared  for  those  who  love  him.  Such  men  can  be 
influenced  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  by 
punishment  actually  inflicted  and  suffered;  but  pun- 
ishment cannot  form  men  to  high  and  noble  charac- 
ter, or  fit  them  for  the  society  of  angels.  Yet,  under 
the  government  of  God  and  the  Christian  dispensation, 
fear  is  a  necessary  principle.  Still  it  is  true,  and  let 
it  never  be  forgettcn,  "  There  is  no  fear  in  love  ;  for 
perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.' 
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JESUS  HEST0RE8  TO  LIFE  THE  DAUGHTER  OP  JAIRU3. 

St  Luke  viii.  41. 


Contents  : — Jairus  ruler  of  a  synagogue — Applies  to  Jesus  to  cure  his 
daughter. — Jesus  proceeds  to  the  house  of  Jairus. — The  daughter 
found  dead  before  the  arrival  of  Jesus — And  the  customary  mourn- 
ing had  commenced. — Jesus  dismisses  all  except  five  witnesses. — 
Why  Jesus  did  so. — Manner  of  performing  the  miracle. — Why 
Jesus  forbade  this  miracle  to  be  published. — Different  modes  of  per- 
forming similar  miraculous  cures. — Reason  why  Jesus  went  to  the 
ruler's  house. — Divine  assistance  granted  when  we  pray  for  what  is 
wise  and  good  with  earnestness  and  faith,  and  are  qualified  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Jesus  having  crossed  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming three  extraordinary  miracles  (namely,  calm- 
ing a  storm, — curing  two  men  who  were  in  a  furious 
state  of  insanity, — and  transferring  their  madness  to 
a  herd  of  swine),  left  Gadara  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  more  terrified  at  his  power  than 
delighted  with  his  benevolence,  and  returned  again  to 
the  western  shore.  On  his  arrival  he  was  welcomed 
by  a  multitude  of  people,  who  were  waiting  for  him. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  was  accosted  by  a  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  It  is  probable  that 
synagogues  were  first  erected  by  the  Jews  after  their 
return    from  the   Babylonish  captivity,    about    five 
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hundred  years  before  Christ.  They  seem  to  have  been 
frequented  in  the  towns  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  where 
the  Jews  assembled  every  sabbath,  for  hearing  the 
law  and  the  prophets  read,  for  prayer,  and  religious 
discourses.  Every  synagogue  was  under  the  direction 
of  one  or  more  persons,  who  are  called  in  the  New 
Testament  rulers.  The  duties  belonging  to  the  oflBce 
of  ruler  of  the  synagogue  consisted  in  regulating  the 
public  worship,  in  taking  charge  of  the  poor,  and  in 
punishing  certain  immoralities.  ^ 

Our  Saviour  had  just  landed  when  Jairus,  a  ruler 
of  the  sjrnagogue,  came  to  him ;  and,  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  East  for  inferiors  to  do  to  superiors,  as 
an  act  of  homage,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  before 
Jesus,  and  requested  him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
to  accompany  him  to  his  house,  for  he  had  an  only 
daughter  about  twelve  years  of  age  who  was  dying ; 
at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  if 
Jesus  would  lay  his  hand  upon  her  she  should  recover. 
This  was  a  case  which  would  naturally  rouse  all  the 
feelings  of  the  father.  She  was  an  only  daughter,  en- 
deared to  him  by  the  innocence  and  cheerfulness  of 
opening  youth,  and  the  fondest  hopes  of  future  excel- 
lence ;  but  disease  had  seized  her,  and  at  length  had 
brought  her  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  We  can- 
not doubt,  then,  the  distress  of  the  father,  his  delight 
upon  the  return  of  Jesus,  the  earnestness  of  his  appli- 
cation, and  his  anxious  desire  for  Jesus  to  accompany 
him  without  delay. 

The  request  of  the  afflicted  parent  was  granted 
without  hesitation.  Jesus  instantly  went  along  with 
him,  while  a  great  crowd  followed.     It  was  at  this 
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time  that  he  performed  the  remarkable  miracle  of 
curing  the  woman  who  had  been  twelve  years  afflicted 
with  a  severe  disease.  Scarcely  had  our  Saviour  said 
to  the  woman,  ^^  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  (or 
hath  cured  thee) ;  go  in  peace,'^  when  a  message  ar* 
rived  from  the  ruler's  house,  to  inform  him  that  Iiis 
daughter  was  dead,  and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary 
to  give  Jesus  the  trouble  of  going  farther.  They  who 
sent  the  message  had  not,  therefore,  the  least  expec- 
tation that  Jesus  could  restore  her  to  life.  They 
seem  to  have  believed  that  he  could  have  saved  her 
life  if  he  had  come  before  she  expired ;  but  the  idea 
never  entered  their  minds  that  it  was  possible  for  his 
power  to  recall  her  spirit  from  the  dead.  On  the  de- 
delivery  of  the  message,  Jesus  said  to  the  ruler,  **  Fear 
not ;  only  believe,  and  she  shall  be  well.''  We  are  not 
told  what  effect  this  consoling  speech  had  on  the  mind 
of  the  ruler ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  still  went 
forward,  and  that  the  father  continued  to  accompany 
him. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  ruler. 
There  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  indications 
of  the  deepest  affliction.  Already  the  hired  mourners, 
who,  in  the  East,  were  employed  at  funerals,  or  in 
houses  where  death  had  recently  taken  place,  were 
assembled.  It  was  the  business  of  those  persons  to 
exhibit  all  the  signs  and  gestures  of  violent  grief, 
and  by  loud  cries  and  doleful  songs  to  excite  the 
strong  feelings  of  friends  and  relations.  These  fre- 
quently employed  musical  instruments  to  accompany 
their  melancholy  airs.  Besides  those  who  are  called 
minstrels  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  same  evangelist 
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mentions  a  crowd  making  a  noise.  Thus  we  are  told, 
tliat  when  any  one  dies,  great  numbers  of  people  flock 
to  the  house  of  mourning  to  join  in  the  lamentation. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Jairus'  house  when  Jesus  ar- 
rived. Tn  the  opinion  of  all  present  the  young  woman 
was'certainly  dead ;  for  when  Jesus  said  to  the  mourn- 
ers, **  Weep  not ;  she  is  not  dead,  but  asleep,"  they 
derided  him,  knovring  that  she  was  dead. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Jesus  say  that  she  was 
not  dead  ?  He  evidently  addressed  himself,  in  saying 
so,  to  the  opinions  of  the  people.  They  thought  that 
she  was  irrecoverably  dead ;  but  Jesus  told  them  she 
was  not  dead  in  that  sense,  knowing  well,  and  intend- 
ing to  intimate  to  the  witnesses  that  she  would  be 
restored  to  life. 

Accordingly,  as  a  preparation  for  the  extraordinary 
miracle  which  he  was  going  to  perform,  he  desired 
that  all  the  assembled  crowd  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  apartment  in  which  the  dead  lay,  while  he  per- 
mitted only  her  father  and  mother,  and  three  of  his 
own  disciples,  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  to  remain. 
But  why  were  the  crowd  not  allowed  to  be  present  as 
witnesses  of  the  miracle  ?  As  the  object  of  miracles 
was  to  prove  the  Divine  commission  of  Jesus,  would 
not  that  Divine  commission  have  been  more  generally 
believed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  capable  of  attesting  it  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  Jesus  that  the  miracle  should  not 
be  published  at  the  time,  and  therefore  no  persons 
were  to  be  admitted  but  those  in  whose  discretion 
some  confidence  could  be  placed.  Five  witnesses,  too, 
were  sufiicient,  and  as  this  number  was  small,  each 
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of  them  could  get  near  enough  to  see  and  to  hear 
every  thing  that  was  done  or  said  by  Jesus. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  miracle  was  performed 
next  demands  our  attention.  The  apartment,  at  the  de- 
sire of  Jesus,  had  been  emptied  of  the  crowd.  Taking 
the  five  witnesses  with  him,  the  father  and  mother, 
who  were  most  deeply  concerned,  and  the  three  dis- 
ciples who  were  selected  on  other  occasions  where 
privacy  was  required,  he  approached  the  place  where 
the  dead  was  laid.  All  the  five  witnesses  beheld  the 
young  woman  with  the  usual  indications  of  death. 
They  saw  Jesus  take  her  cold,  lifeless  hand ;  they 
heard  him  address  her  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
"  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  They  saw  her  in- 
stantly revive ;  they  beheld  the  deathlike  countenance 
resume  the  hue  of  health, — ^the  motionless,  unmean- 
ing eye,  exhibit  animation  and  intelligence ;  and  the 
lifeless  frame  acquire  strength.  They  saw  her  arise, 
they  saw  her  walk,  they  saw  her  eat.  In  a  word, 
from  a  state  of  death,  they  beheld  her  in  an  instant 
restored  to  perfect  health. 

Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  eflfects  produced  on  the 
witnesses.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  astonishment  of  the 
three  disciples,  nor  of  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  pa- 
rents, which,  however,  must  have  been  unbounded ; 
because  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  sacred  writers  to 
magnify  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  This,  they  seem  to 
have  felt,  would  have  been  an  improper  interference  ; 
for  to  those  who  wish  to  view  these  miracles  in  all 
their  grandeur,  a  simple  statement  is  sufficient. 

There  is  one  difiiculty  contained  in  this  passage 
which  requires  to  be  explained.     Why  did  Jesus  for- 
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bid  this  extraordinary  miracle  to  be  published  ?  Evi- 
dently because  he  knew  that  instead  of  conyincing  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  it  would  exasperate  their  ma- 
lice, not  only  against  himself  but  against  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  and  his  family.  We  know  that  when 
Jesus  afterwards  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  a  con- 
spiracy was  immediately  formed,  not  only  against 
himself,  but  against  Lazarus  also ;  for,  as  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  could  not  ascribe  such  a  miracle  as 
that  of  restoration  to  life  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub, 
and  as  their  understandings  were  too  much  peryerted^ 
and  their  passions  too  much  inflamed,  to  allow  them 
to  draw  a  just  conclusion,  it  was  the  peculiar  care  of 
our  Saviour  that  a  strong  temptation  should  not  be 
presented  to  them ;  for  goodness  and  wisdom  in- 
fluenced all  his  actions. 

In  reviewing  our  Saviour's  miracles,  an  important 
observation  will  suggest  itself.  He  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  performed  similar  miracles  exactly  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  Boman  centurion  at  Caper- 
naum sent  a  respectful  message  in  favour  of  his  ser- 
vant who  had  been  seized  with  palsy,  Jesus  imme- 
diately said,  "  I  will  come  and  heal  him."  But  after- 
wards, when  the  centurion  sent  friends  who  met  Je- 
sus on  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  apologizing  for  ask- 
ing so  great  a  personage  to  visit  his  house,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressing  a  belief  that  a  word  spoken 
by  Jesus  on  the  road,  at  a  distance,  would  be  attend- 
ed with  the  same  efficacy  as  if  he  were  standing  be- 
side the  bed  of  the  palsied  person,  Jesus  instantly 
complied  with  the  centurion's  request,  and  proceeded 
no  farther.     They  who  brought  the  message  imuie- 
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diately  returned  to  the  centurion's  house,  and  found 
the  servant  that  had  been  sick  completely  recovered. 

Again,  when  a  certain  officer  of  Herod^s  court, 
called  in  the  Gospel  by  John  a  nobleman,  went  to 
Jesus  while  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  besought  him  to 
come  down  to  Capernaum  to  heal  his  son,  who  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  Jesus  replied,  "  Except  ye  see 
signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe."  The  noble- 
man said,  "  Come  down,  sir,  ere  my  child  die."  But 
to  shew  the  officer  that  his  presence  in  person  was 
not  necessary  to  the  cure,  for  his  power  could  act  with 
equal  efficacy  at  a  distance,  Jesus  answered,  "  Go 
thy  way,  thy  son  liveth."  He  returned  to  his  house 
accordingly,  and  found  that  his  son  had  recovered  at 
the  very  moment  that  Jesus  said,  "  Thy  son  liveth." 

But  in  order  to  restore  to  life  the  daughter  of  Jaims, 
Jesus  deemed  it  proper  to  go  in  person  to  the  ruler's 
house.  This  was  necessary ;  for  it  was  not  then  known 
that  Jesus  could  bring  the  dead  to  life ;  and,  there- 
fore, unless  Jesus  had  been  actually  present  in  the 
apartment  of  the  dead  person,  unless  he  had  taken 
her  by  the  hand,  and  spoken  with  a  voice  of  autho- 
rity, it  would  not  have  been  known  that  her  restora- 
tion to  life  was  accomplished  by  Jesus.  Besides,  as 
Jesus  wished  to  keep  this  miracle  secret,  that  was  a 
reason  why  it  should  be  performed  privately,  before 
a  small  number  of  discreet  witnesses. 

There  is  one  important  inference  which  we  may 
fairly  draw  from  our  Saviour's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  have  seen  with  what  promptitude  Jesus 
acceded  to  the  request  of  Jairus,  and  should  there- 
fore learn,  that  true  dignity  consists  not  in  stateli- 
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ness,  but  in  condescension  and  affability.  He  never 
hesitated  to  do  a  kind  action,  nor  to  walk  to  a  dis- 
tance in  order  to  perform  it.  He  demanded  only  one 
thing,  namely,  faith  in  his  power,  and  even  that  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  petitioner.  Hence  we  may  jnstly 
infer,  that  Divine  assistance  will  be  granted  on  all 
proper  occasions,  if  we  pray  for  it.  But  there  are 
certain  requisites.  1.  What  we  ask  must  be  wise  and 
good.  2.  We  must  pray  with  earnestness.  3.  With 
faith  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  4.  We 
must  be  qualified  to  receive  Divine  assistance.  5.  We 
must  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

1.  What  we  ask  in  prayer,  must  be  wise  and  good. 
We  must  not  suppose  that  God  will  give  us  every 
thing  which  ill-regulated  passion  might  lead  us  to 
desire.  Nor  must  we  expect  that  God  will,  for  our 
gratification,  alter  or  suspend  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent laws  by  which  he  governs  the  world.  Miracles 
were  never  performed  for  such  a  purpose.  When 
Pilate  sent  Jesus  to  Herod,  we  are  told,  **  Herod 
was  exceedingly  glad,  for  he  was  desirous  to  see  him 
of  a  long  season ;  because  he  had  heard  many  things 
of  him,  and  he  hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done 
by  him."  But  Jesus  would  not  condescend  to  employ 
what  was  intended  as  a  supernatural  evidence  of  his 
Divine  mission,  for  the  mean  purpose  of  affording  a 
momentary  amusement  to  any  man,  whatever  might 
be  his  rank  or  authority.  We  must  not,  then,  flatter 
ourselves  that  God  will  alter  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence for  any  purpose  which  he  does  not  approve.  If 
we  expect  an  answer  to  our  prayers,  we  must  pray 
only  for  wliat  God  approves ;  what  is  wise,  and  good, 
and  useful. 
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2.  We  must  pray  with  earnestness.  In  other  words, 
we  must  pray  with  our  understanding  and  our  hearts. 
We  must  pray  with  our  uuderstaudiug,  with  fixed 
and  steady  attention,  confining  our  thoughts  to  God, 
and  to  the  subject  of  our  prayers,  and  careMly  ex- 
cluding every  thing  else.  We  must  pray  with  our 
heart,  that  is,  sincerely  and  fervently,  desiring  that 
God  would  graciously  bestow  upon  us  what  is  good, 
and  withhold  from  us  every  thing  that  is  evil.  We 
ought  thus  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  what 
we  pray  for,  and  the  high  importance  of  a  gracious 
answer. 

3.  We  must  pray  with  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  God.  We 
must  pray  to  him  as  a  Being  who  is  supremely  and 
perfectly  good,  and  whose  wisdom  is  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  plans  of  benevolence.  We 
must  pray  to  God  as  our  benefactor,  who  delights  to 
difiuse  happiness,  who  sends  rain  and  sunshine  upon 
all,  but  who  bestows  rewards  of  infinite  value  only  on 
the  good,  who  alone  are  capable  of  receiving,  or  im- 
proving, or  enjoying  them.  We  must  pray  to  God 
as  our  Father,  who  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  who 
watches  over  us  by  day  and  by  night,  and  loves  his 
children  with  more  than  a  parent's  love.  His  well- 
beloved  Son  said,  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more-  shall 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  who  ask  him  ?" 

4.  We  must  be  qualified  to  receive  the  aid  we  pray 
for.  If  we  pray  that  God  would  preserve  us  from 
temptation,  we  must  watch  against  it  in  order  to 
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escape ;  or  fortify  ourselves  in  order  to  overcome.  If 
we  pray  that  God  would  lead  us  to  repentance  and 
reformation,  we  must  know  our  faults,  and  endeavour 
to  avoid  them.  We  must  strive  to  starve  our  bad 
habits,  by  ceasing  to  indulge  them.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  remedy  deficiencies  in  our  character,  by  using 
all  the  means  in  our  power  for  exercising  and  strength- 
ening pious  and  benevolent  habits  and  affections. 
When  we  act  thus,  we  may  rest  assured  that  God  will 
hear  our  prayers,  and  will  bestow  upon  us  all  spirit- 
ual blessings  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  he  will  enable  us 
to  reform  everything  amiss,  and  to  supply  whatever 
is  defective  in  our  character. 

5.  We  must  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  Christ 
himself  has  commanded  us. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  injunction  to  pray  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  was  not  given  till  a  little  before  his 
death.  It  is  contained  in  that  beautiful,  affectionate, 
and  consolatory  address,  which  we  may  call  his  fare- 
well discourse  to  his  apostles,  the  night  before  his 
crucifixion.  This  discourse  seems  to  have  been  re- 
served for  telling  them  some  things  which  he  had  not 
thought  proper  to  mention  before ;  which  indeed  would 
not  have  been  intelligible  or  useful  before;  some 
things  which  he  seems  to  have  desired  to  imprint 
very  deeply  on  their  minds.  To  teach  the  impor- 
tance of  these,  he  repeats  them  more  than  once  in  this 
single  discourse.  Four  times  he  solemnly  assured 
them,  that  the  Father  would  send  in  his  name  the 
Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,*  who  should  abide  with 

*  St  John  xiv.  16,  26  ;  X7.  26  ;  x?i.  7. 
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them  for  life,*  would  teach  them  all  things,  and  bringto 
their  remembrance  whatever  he  had  told  them.  Fonr 
times  he  reminded  them  that  if  they  cherished  any 
respect  or  affection  for  him,  they  must  testify  it  by 
obedience  to  the  commandments  that  he  had  given 
them,  t  Thrice  did  he  warmly  and  tenderly  urge  them 
to  love  one  another,  after  the  model  which  he  had 
shewn  in  his  behaviour  to  them.j!  Four  times  in  that 
discourse,  did  he  bequeath  to  them  the  charge  of 
praying  in  his  name,  assnring  them  that  whatever 
should  be  solicited  in  his  name  would  be  granted.} 
When  we  pray,  then,  we  are  called  upon  to  remember 
the  relation  which  we  are  permitted  to  bear  to  our 
great  Lord  and  Master,  the  inestimable  blessings 
conveyed  to  us  through  him,  and  to  be  grateful  for 
the  privilege  and  the  honour  conferred  on  us,  when 
we  are  commanded  and  encouraged  to  present  our 
prayers  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  Being  that  ever  appeared  among  men. 

*  '£/g  rhv  aium  for  the  age  or  life  (of  you),  the  articio  sapplying 
the  place  of  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in  St  John  yiii.  35  ;  St  Matt 
xzviii.  20. 

t  St  John  xiv.  15,  21,  23 ;  xv.  10.         X  Chap.  xiii.  34;  xv.  12, 17. 

§  Chap.  xiv.  13;  xv.  7,  16;  xvi.  23. 
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JESUS  CURES  A  DISEASED  WOMAN. 
St  Luxb  viii.  43. 


Contents  : — ^The  detailed  Tniimclea  are  selected. — State  of  the  woman 
before  slie  came  to  Jesus — ^Manner  of  her  cure. — Jesus  could  discern 
the  thoughts  of  others. — Why  he  disclosed  his  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  woman. — ^This  disclosure  beneficial  to  the  woman. — 
Important  to  Christians  in  all  ages. — Why  Jesus  sometimes  required 
fidth  in  his  power. — This  miracle  displays  the  power  of  God,  super- 
natural knowledge,  pure  benevolence,  and  Divine  wisdom. 

It  was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  sacred  his- 
torians to  relate  minutely  all  the  miracles  performed 
by  the  Lord  Jesns.  Thus  Mark  tells  us  (chap.  i.  34), 
that  he  healed  many  persons  afflicted  with  various 
diseases  j  and  again,  (chap.  vi.  55,  56),  that  he  healed 
every  person  who  applied  to  him,  though  the  particu- 
lar cases  to  which  he  refers  are  not  given  in  detail. 

As,  then,  our  Saviour  cured  every  person  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  as  many  of  those  individuals  must 
have  been  affected  by  the  same  disease,  it  is  evident, 
to  have  minutely  described  each  of  them  would  have 
given  a  sameness  or  appearance  of  repetition  to  the 
narrative,  and  would  also  have  lengthened  the  history 
without  proportionally  adding  to  its  value.  In  order, 
then,  to  avoid  repetition  of  mere  facta,  and  to  be  as 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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short  as  possible,  it  seems  to  bare  been  the  object 
the  »acred  penmen  to  select  the  most  remarkable  in 
racles,  and  never  to  detail  two  of  the  same  kind,  lu 
less  attended  with  different  and  important  circon 
stances.  Thus,  in  the  present  Gospel,  we  bare  bt 
an  account  of  one  case  of  leprosy,  of  palsy,  of  feve 
of  a  miraculous  draught  of  lishes,  of  calming  a  ston 
of  curing  madness,  and  transferring  the  disease  i 
animals  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  v 
liaTe  a  sufficient  variety  of  miracles  to  prove  tl 
power  of  Jesus  over  the  l)ody  and  mind  of  man ;  at 
the  stilling  of  the  tempest  displays  his  power  oti 
the  air  and  over  the  sea.  Again,  when  miradea  ' 
the  same  kind  are  repeated,  the  repetition  is  attendi 
with  additional  circumstances.  Thus  Christ  twii 
stilled  a  tempest,  but  the  second  time  he  did  mor 
for  he  walked  on  the  lake.  The  reason  why  the  caa 
ing  out  of  demons  is  frequently  mentioned  is,  thi 
various  diseases  are  ascribed  to  possession. 

We  may  also  observe  that  the  miracles  of  Jesi 
were  performed  upon  a  plan ;  that  the  less  remarkab 
miracles  were  performed  about  the  commencement 
his  ministry,  those  more  remarkable  in  the  middl 
and  those  most  remarkable  towards  its  close.  Tbi 
there  was  a  novelty  and  a  gradation  in  his  miracle 
which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  alive,  and  even  of  i 
creasing  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  ia  mentioned  concemii 
the  woman  before  she  came  to  Jesus. 

II.  The  manner  of  her  cure. 

HI.  The  proof  which  the  narrative  affords  th 
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Jesus  knew  the  secret  thoughts  and  concealed  actions 
of  others. 

IV.  The  reason  why  he  disclosed  his  knowledge  of 

V.  Why  he  frequently  required  some  expression  of 
belief  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  performing  mi- 
racles. 

I.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  what  is  narrated  con- 
cerning the  woman  before  she  came  to  Jesus. 

Her  disease  had  continued  for  twelve  years.  Du- 
ring that  long  period  every  means  within  her  power 
had  been  tried.  All  the  usual  cures  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  some  of  them,  as  it  would  appear,  of  a 
desperate,  or  at  least  of  an  injurious  nature ;  for  it 
is  said  by  Mark  that  she  had  suffered  much  from  se- 
veral physicians.  She  was  not,  therefore,  satisfied 
with  applying  to  one  person ;  she  had  consulted  so 
many  in  hope  of  relief  that  her  whole  substance  or 
means  of  support  had  been  expended.  But  so  far  was 
she  from  being  benefited  that  she  had  become  worse. 
Her  disease,  then,  was  inveterate  and  incurable,  at 
least  by  the  skill  of  men  of  that  age. 

II.  Let  us  next  consider  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  cured  by  our  Saviour. 

It  is  evident  that  she  had  heard  much  of  the  mi- 
racles of  Jesus ;  for  she  had  formed  so  exalted  an 
opinion  of  his  power,  that  she  concluded  that  nothing 
more  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
cure,  than  merely  to  touch  the  tuft  of  his  mantle ; 
for,  as  Mark  informs  us,  she  had  said,  ^^  If  I  but 
touch  his  clothes  I   shall  recover."     She  resolved. 
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therefore,  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  which  accom- 
panied  Jesus,  to  approach  his  person,  and  secretly 
to  tonch  his  garments.  As  she  seems  not  to  hare 
disclosed  her  intentions  to  any  person  whateTer,  she 
had  no  apprehension  of  discovery. 

She  accordingly  accomplished  her  purpose.  She 
pressed  through  the  crowd  till  she  got  so  near  his 
person  as  to  touch  his  mantle.  At  that  very  instant 
she  was  sensible  of  the  most  delightful  change.  She 
felt  that  the  disease  was  gone,  her  strength  revived, 
and  that  she  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  She 
then  probably  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  crowd, 
indulging  the  hope  that  she  might  do  so  without  ex- 
posure ;  but  if  this  had  been  permitted,  some  impor- 
tant truths  would  have  remained  unknown  ;  in  parti- 
cular, that  the  cure  was  not  accomplished  by  the  gar- 
ments of  Jesus,  but  by  the  voluntary  exercise  of  his 
power ;  and  that  his  knowledge  surpassed  that  of 
mere  man. 

III.  From  this  miracle  it  appears  that  Jesus  pos- 
sessed the  extraordinary  faculty  of  discerning  the 
secret  thoughts  and  intentions.  Without  receiving 
information  from  any  person,  he  knew  all  that  the 
woman  attempted  to  conceal.  He  knew  correctly  her 
distemper,  all  that  she  had  done,  and  all  that  had 
passed  in  her  mind. 

IV.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  reasons  why  our 
Saviour  thought  it  proper  to  disclose  his  knowledge 
of  these  things. 

1 .  No  sooner  had  the  woman  touched  our  Saviour, 
and  was  cured,  than  Jesus,  turning  to  the  multitude 
which  followed  him,  said,  "  Who  touched  me  ?"  When 
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every  person  denied,  Peter,  who  was  the  usual  spokes- 
man for  his  fellow-disciples,  said,  "  The  multitude 
throng  and  press  thee;  and  dost  thou  say.  Who 
touched  me  ?"  Hence  it  appears  that  neither  Peter 
nor  any  of  the  multitude  knew  any  thing  of  the  woman, 
of  her  purpose,  of  her  disease,  or  of  her  cure.  But 
Jesus  thought  it  necessary  that  the  whole  should  be 
made  known.  With  this  view  he  evidently  spoke,  in 
order  that  the  woman  might  voluntarily  make  a  con- 
fession. Perceiving  that  she  was  discovered,  she  came 
trembling,  and  having  thrown  herself  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  with  feelings  of  veneration  and  gratitude, 
declared  to  him,  before  all  the  people,  why  she  had 
touched  him,  and  how  she  had  been  immediately 
healed. 

'  2.  This  disclosure  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  woman ;  for  though  her  opinion  of  Jesus  was  very 
high  before  she  was  cured,  yet  that  opinion  was  not 
only  incorrect  but  superstitious  ;  and  therefore  pre- 
judicial to  Jesus  and  his  miracles,  as  well  as  to  her- 
self. To  believe  that  a  cure  could  be  eflTected  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  volition,  was  to  ascribe  it  to 
something  else  than  the  intentional,  benevolent  ex- 
ercise of  his  power.  To  attribute  it  to  the  trivial  cir- 
cumstance of  touching  his  clothes  was  superstition  ; 
for  superstition  consists  in  ascribing  eflfects  to  ina- 
dequate causes.  Now,  we  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  power  that  could  produce  so  instantaneous  and 
complete  a  change,  as  from  a  state  of  weakness  to 
strength,  from  disease  to  perfect  health,  except  what 
is  mental,  intellectual,  or  spiritual.  A  mere  inanimate 
substance,  such  as  a  garment,  could  produce  no  effect 
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whatever.     The  cure,  then,  could  proceed  only  from 
a  living,  voluntary,  and  divine  power. 

3.  This  disclosure  of  the  means  by  which  the  wo- 
man was  cured,  is  of  high  importance  to  Christians 
in  all  ages.  Jesus  foresaw  the  superstitious  absurdi- 
ties that  were  afterwards  adopted  by  his  followers  in 
succeeding  ages,  when  miracles  were  attributed  to  the 
bones  and  relics  of  saints,  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to 
things  consecrated,  and  to  the  innumerable  inventions 
of  designing  men.  He  therefore  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  shewing  that  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  woman 
was  not  owing  to  any  peculiar  virtue  residing  in  his 
garments,  but  to  the  exercise  of  his  heavenly  power ; 
a  power  which  never  was  and  never  could  be  exerted 
but  voluntarily  and  intentionally.  Accordingly,  we 
learn,  that  the  moment  the  woman  touched  him, 
Jesus,  by  the  secret  exercise  of  his  power,  instantly 
restored  her  to  perfect  health. 

V.  Lastly,  let  us  consider  why  Jesus  frequently,  in 
performing  miracles,  required  some  expression  of  be- 
lief that  he  possessed  the  power  of  performing  them. 
It  was  not  his  uniform  practice,  however,  to  require 
an  expression  of  belief  in  his  power ;  for  there  are 
several  instances  of  miraculous  cures  where  the  indi- 
viduals cured  did  not  know  that  they  were  cured  by 
Jesus  till  afterwards  informed.  This  was  the  case  of 
the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bcthesda,  and  of  the 
man  who  was  born  blind,  mentioned  in  St  John's 
Gospel,  chap.  ix.  Still  it  is  true  that  Jesus  frequently 
required  an  acknowledgment  of  belief  in  his  power. 
In  many  cases  this  acknowledgment  consisted  merely 
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in  an  application  to  him  for  cure ;  for  whoeyer  applied 
to  him  must  have  believed  that  he  had  the  power  to 
cure.  In  the  present  case  he  said  to  the  woman, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer  (or  take  courage) ;  thy  faith  hath 
cured  thee ;"  that  is,  the  miracle  was  performed,  or 
the  cure  effected,  on  account  of  her  belief  in  the  power 
of  Jesus,  and  this  belief  included  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  that  power.  If  it  be  asked.  Why  did 
Jesus  require  an  expression  of  belief  on  some  occa- 
sions ?  we  answer,  because  he  came  as  a  messenger 
from  heayen ;  and,  before  his  message  could  be  re- 
ceived, it  was  necessary  his  authority  should  be  be- 
lieved. He  came  to  cure  diseases  not  as  his  ultimate 
object,  but  to  reform  and  improve  mankind,  to  which 
the  performance  of  those  cures  was  meant  to  be  sub- 
servient, as  an  evidence  of  his  divine  power  and  be- 
nevolence. The  cures  were,  in  truth,  the  means  of 
producing,  strengthening,  and  rewarding  faith,  as 
well  as  of  rewarding  that  singleness  of  mind,  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  which  had  led  to  faith. 

But  it  may  be  said.  As  miracles  were  performed  to 
convince  men  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  would 
not  that  effect  have  been  better  produced  by  confining 
his  miracles  to  those  who  doubted  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion? But  those  who  doubted  did  not  doubt  from 
want  of  evidence,  but  from  want  of  candour  and  in- 
tegrity. Such  men  deserved  no  favours,  and  would 
have  made  a  bad  use  of  them  if  they  had  been  be- 
stowed. Hence  we  do  not  read  of  his  performing 
many  cures  on  the  scribes  or  Pharisees. 

This  miracle  displayed  some  of  the  attributes  of 
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Jesus  Christ,  iu  so  striking  a  manner,  that  it  would 
he  improper  to  overlook  them. 

1.  In  common  with  all  his  other  miracles,  power 
was  exhibited,  and  such  power  as  neyer  was  pofif* 
sessed  by  mere  man.  Man  may,  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  attain  the  power  of  curing  certain  diseases; 
but  such  a  faculty  is  not  properly  an  exercise  of 
power,  but  rather  the  effect  of  knowledge  founded  on 
observation  and  experience.  It  is  skill,  arising  from 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  success- 
ful remedies  which  have  been  previously  employed  in 
similar  cases.  But,  when  the  disease  has  been  of 
long  continuance, — when  it  has  become  fixed  and  in- 
veterate, an  instantaneous  cure  may  be  deemed  im- 
possible by  human  skill ;  for  in  all  human  cores 
means  must  be  used, — means  of  a  material  nature, — 
means  known  from  experience  to  aftect  or  strengthen 
the  human  constitution,  and  these  must  be  employed 
for  a  sufficient  time.  But  our  Saviour's  power,  in 
curing  diseases,  required  not  the  employment  of  any 
sensible  means  whatever.  Nor  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced to  be  ascribed  to  time ;  for  it  was  instantaneous, 
complete,  and  permanent.  In  short,  the  manner  in 
which  this  cure  was  performed,  proves  clearly  that  it 
was  not  done  by  the  power  or  skill  of  man;  and 
therefore  we  are  led  to  the  unavoidable  inference  that 
it  proceeded  from  Divine  power. 

2.  The  circumstances  attending  the  cure  of  the 
woman  displayed  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
inconceivably  superior  to  that  of  man.  A  mere  hu- 
man being  can  judge  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  his  fellow-creatiurei&  only  by  the  expression  of  their 
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countenance,  or  by  their  words  or  actions,  and  there- 
fore the  judgment  formed  does  not  always  agree  with 
the  truth,  and  is  in  no  case  to  be  relied  on  as  certain. 
It  does  not  appear  that  such  a  faculty  was  ever  per- 
manently possessed  by  the  prophets  or  apostles, 
though  occasional  revelations  were  made  to  them. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  our  Saviour,  at  all  times,  knew 
the  actual  passing  thoughts,  and  rising  feelings,  and 
secret  wishes  and  intentions,  of  those  with  whom  he 
conversed.  This  appears  in  his  interview  with  Nico- 
demus,  and  with  Nathaniel  of  Galilee,  with  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria,  and  frequently  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  His  knowledge  as- 
tonished Nicodemus,  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  and  confounded  his  enemies.  At 
one  time  they  were  so  provoked  at  the  correct  know- 
ledge which  he  shewed  of  the  malignity  of  their 
hearts,  that  they  exclaimed,  **  He  hath  a  demon  and 
is  mad,  why  hear  ye  him  ?"  The  instance  under  our 
consideration  at  present  is  remarkable.  The  woman 
had  not  told  to  a  single  human  being  her  wishes  and 
intentions, — ^her  resolution  to  mix  with  the  crowd, — 
to  approach  the  person  of  Jesus, — to  touch  his  gar- 
ment without  being  perceived, — nor  had  she  communi- 
cated the  cheering  hope  which  she  cherished  of  being 
completely  cured.  But  Jesus,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  human  information,  shewed  that  he  knew  all 
that  passed  in  the  woman's  mind,  her  plan,  her  wishes, 
and  expectations,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to  act 
accordingly.  In  performing  this  miracle,  then,  Jesus 
shewed  superhuman  knowledge. 

3.  Goodness  was  displayed  in  this  miracle.     There 
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was  much  condescending  kindness,  not  only  in  coring 
the  woman,  but  in  curing  her  in  the  very  way  that 
she  herself  had  planned  and  anxiously  desired.  There 
was  goodness,  too,  in  curing  her  immediately;  for 
Jesus  did  not  wait  till  he  was  solicited  to  perform 
the  cure,  nor  till  the  woman  had  made  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  faith  in  his  power,  but,  yielding  to  the 
implied  faith  which  her  conduct  manifested,  he  gra- 
tified her  ardent  wishes  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. 

4.  This  miracle  displayed  wisdom  which  does  not 
belong  to  man ;  for  it  anticipated  and  exposed  per- 
nicious errors  which  afterwards  prevailed  among 
those  who  professed  Christianity.  It  is  clear  that  a 
superstitious  opinion  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  that  merely  touching  the  mantle  of  a  pro- 
phet, without  his  knowledge,  would  produce  a  cure. 
It  appears  also,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
the  sick  were  laid  on  beds  and  couches  in  the  streets, 
with  the  belief  that  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by 
might,  by  falling  on  them,  effect  a  cure.  Now,  though 
these  people  believed  in  miracles,  yet  they  evidently 
connected  them  with  superstitious  ideas,  as  if  the 
cures  had  been  the  eftcct  of  a  magical  charm,  rather 
than  the  operation  of  Divine  power  and  goodness. 
Such  have  been  Popish  miracles  in  all  ages.  These 
have  been  done  in  such  a  way  as  if  the  power  or 
secret  influence  were  contained  in  inanimate  sub- 
stances consecrated  by  the  priest ;  but  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour  were  done  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  justly  ascribed  only  to  Divine  power,  exer- 
cised directly  and  intentionally. 
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Thus  yon  will  see,  that  in  this  miracle  may  be  traced 
power,  knowledge,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  superior  to 
that  of  man,  and  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  You  will  see  also  how  easy  it  is  to 
distinguish  false  from  real  miracles. 


LECTURE  XXXII. 

PART  1. 

CHARGE  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR  TO  THE  TWELVE. 
St  Luke  iz.  1 ;  and  St  Matt.  x.  1. 


Contents  : — Was  any  precedence  g^ven  to  Peter? — Why  his  name  is 
placed  first. — Of  the  other  apostles. — Instructors  too  few  in  num- 
ber, and  therefore  to  be  increased. — Conmiission  gi^en  to  Uie 
Twelve. — Charge  to  them :  They  were  not  to  go  to  the  heathens  ; 
nor  to  the  Samaritans  ;  but  only  to  the  Jews. — What  prepan- 
tion  they  were  to  make. — What  they  were  to  do  :  To  make  a  pro- 
clamatioti,  and  to  ])crform  miracles — To  trust  to  hospitality  and  to 
behave  with  courtesy — Which,  if  not  received,  would  be  beneficial 
to  themselves. — Dangerous  to  reject  their  mission. 

As  the  charge  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  apostles 
when  he  despatched  them  on  their  first  mission,  is 
given  at  greater  length  by  the  Apostle  Matthew  in 
his  Gospel,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  follow  it  in  pre- 
ference to  the  shorter  statement  given  by  the  Evan- 
gelist Luke. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  list  of  the  twelve  apostles 
which  is  given  by  the  sacred  writers,  the  names  are 
arranged  nearly  in  the  same  order.  Peter  is  always 
mentioned  first.  For  this  precedence  no  reason  is 
suggested.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  that  as- 
serts that  Peter  had  any  authority  over  his  fellow- 
apostles,  nor  that  seems  to  assert  that  Christ  gave 
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him  any  peculiar  honour,  except  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St  Matthew^s  Gos- 
pel, a  subject  which  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  with 
sufScient  care,  when  we  come  to  make  observations 
on  St  Luke  ix.  18. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  of  Peter  is 
placed  first,  because  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  apostles ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  done  because  he  and  his  brother  Andrew 
were  the  first  whom  Jesus  selected  to  be  his  per- 
sonal attendants  during  his  ministry,  and  that  Peter 
was  older  than  Andrew.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
Andrew,  and  most  probably  Peter  also,  had  previously 
been  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  pointed 
out  Jesus  to  them  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  They  were 
fishermen,  and  natives  of  Bethsaida,  a  town  situate 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  or  lake  of 
Tiberias. 

James  and  John  were  natives  of  Capernaum,  an- 
other fishing  town.  They  are  said  by  Luke  to  have 
been  partners  with  Peter  and  Andrew.  They  seem 
to  have  been  in  good  circumstances,  and  able  to  sup- 
ply a  considerable  demand ;  for  Mark  tells  us  that 
their  father  Zebedee  had  servants  hired  to  assist 
him. 

Of  the  greater  number  of  the  other  apostles,  little 
is  known.  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida ;  Bartholomew 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  who,  in  the  Gospel 
by  John,  is  called  Nathaniel  of  Gana  in  Galilee.  He 
was  probably  a  fisherman,  and  Thomas  also ;  for  both 
of  them  are  mentioned  as  among  the  seven  apostles 
to  whom  our  Saviour  appeared  after  his  resurrection. 
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while  they  were  engaged  in  fishing  in  the  sea  of  Ga- 
lilee. Matthew  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer;  James 
the  younger  was  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleophas,  and  of 
the  sister,  of  Mary,  and  is  therefore  called  the  brother 
or  kinsman  of  our  Lord.  Of  Lebbeus,  sumamed 
Thaddeus,  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  seems  to 
be  the  person  who  is  called  by  Luke,  Judas  or  Jude, 
the  brother  of  the  younger  James.  He  is  mentioned 
by  St  John  xiv.  22,  as  asking  the  question,  how  Je- 
sus would  manifest  himself  to  his  disciples,  and  not 
to  the  world.  Simon  Zelotes,  sometimes  designated 
Simon  the  Canaanite,  is  never  mentioned,  except  when 
the  list  of  the  apostles  is  given.  Respecting  Judas 
Iscariot,  every  reader  of  the  Gospel  is  sufficiently  in- 
formed. 

Thus,  among  his  twelve  apostles,  we  find  there 
were  three  pairs  of  brothers,  Peter  and  Andrew, 
James  and  John,  James  the  younger  and  Jude. 

No  sooner  had  Jesus  selected  his  apostles,  than  he 
commissioned  them  to  take  some  part  in  his  ministry ; 
for,  though  he  himself  was  transcendently  qualified 
to  be  an  instructor,  yet,  as  he  used  no  other  method 
of  communicating  instruction  except  that  of  travel- 
ling through  Judea  and  Galilee,  and  of  addressing 
the  people  in  every  place  who  came  to  hear  him,  it 
was  not  possible  that  those  persons  who  remained  at 
home  could  have  many  opportunities  of  being  his 
hearers ;  for  we  cannot  trace  with  certainty  more  than 
two  or  three  journeys  of  our  Saviour  through  Gali- 
lee. He  seems  to  have  resided  much  at  Capernaum 
which,  on  that  account,  is  called  his  own  city.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  city  must,  consequently,  have  pos- 
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sessed  many  excellent  opportunities  of  attending  our 
Saviour^s  personal  instructions,  which  could  not  be 
conferred  on  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  other 
parts.  For  it  is  said,  when  he  saw  the  multitude^ 
coming  in  crowds  to  hear  him,  he  had  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  were  like  a  flock  without  a  shep- 
herd, scattered  and  exposed,  having  strayed  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  consequence  of  pernicious 
traditions  which  had  been  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees. 

Jesus  Christ  then  saw  that  the  time  was  arrived 
when  more  instructors  might  be  employed  with  pro- 
priety ;  for  he  said,  **  The  harvest  is  plentiful,  but 
the  reapers  are  few."  He  therefore  thought  it  pro- 
per to  commission  those  twelve  persons,  who  had 
been  for  the  longest  time  his'  close  attendants,  and 
who  were  designed  to  preserve  and  propagate  the 
Christian  religion  after  his  ascension. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  charge  which  Jesus 
gave  to  the  Twelve  when  just  going  to  set  out  on 
their  first  mission.     Let  us  therefore  consider, 

I.  To  whom  the  apostles  were  sent. 

II.  What  provision  they  were  ordered  to  make  for 
their  journey. 

III.  What  they  were  to  do. 

I.  First,  then,  we  are  to  consider  to  whom  the 
apostles  were  to  go.  They  were  not  to  go  to  the 
heathens.  This  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the 
declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  God  is  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews ;  and  of  the  predic- 
tion of  the  prophet,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a 
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light  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  be  a  glory  to  his 
people  Israel.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
Jesus  neither  visit  the  Gentiles  himself,  nor  permit 
his  apostles  to  visit  them  during  his  ministry.  The 
answer  is,  that  God  intended  to  communicate  all  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  most  ample  maimer, 
to  the  Gentiles ;  but  the  time  was  not  arrived  when 
this  could  be  done  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
It  was  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity, even  among  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Jews  should 
be  first  instructed,  because,  as  they  already  believed 
in  the  unity  and  attributes  of  God,  and  possessed  the 
prophecies,  they  were  much  better  fitted  than  any 
other  nation,  at  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
to  be  the  instructors  of  the  world. 

The  apostles  were  also  forbidden  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  Samaritans,  though,  in  travelling  AA*om 
Judea  to  Galilee,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
their  country.  The  Samaritans  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  the  territory  which  had  been  possessed  by 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  When  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalmanezer,  the 
country  from  which  they  were  exiled  was  repeopled 
by  Assyrians,  to  whom  refugee  Jews  were  afterwards 
added.  These  new  inhabitants  were  denominated 
Samaritans,  and  in  a  short  time  adopted  the  belief  of 
the  one  true  God,  received  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
erected  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in  imitation  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  there  was  an  implacable  hatred.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  that  the 
greatest  hatred  often  prevails  between  those  nations 
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and  sects,  whose  religious  opinions  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship most  nearly  resemble  their  own.  Now,  our 
Saviour  foresaw,  that  when  the  Jews  should  adopt 
the  Christian  religion,  the  new  benevolent  spirit 
which  that  religion  would  diffuse  among  them  would 
banish  all  national  animosities,  and  dispose  them  to 
contribute  with  delight  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  among  the  Samaritans,  and  henceforth  to 
acknowledge  them  as  brethren.  We  see,  then,  both 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  deferring,  for  a  few  years,  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  propriety  of  confining  the  first  mission  of  the 
apostles  to  the  Jews. 

II.  The  second  part  of  our  Saviour's  charge  to  the 
twelve  apostles  respects  the  preparation  which  they 
were  to  make,  or,  as  we  might  more  correctly  say, 
the  preparation  which  they  were  not  to  make,  for  their 
journey ;  for  they  were  forbidden  to  provide  gold,  or 
silver,  or  brass,  in  their  purses, — ^to  take  with  them  a 
scrip  or  bag,  to  contain  provisions  for  their  journey, 
or  spare  coats,  shoes,  or  staves.  What  could  be  the 
reason  of  this  singular  prohibition?  We  answer, 
that  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Jesus,  in  their 
first  mission,  to  teach  them  to  rely  with  confidence 
on  the  providence  of  God,  who  would  shew  them 
that  they  were  special  objects  of  his  care,  would  cause 
all  their  wants  to  be  supplied,  and  thus  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  business 
of  heaven. 

III.  The  third  part  of  our  Saviour's  charge  pointed 
out  to  the  apostles  what  they  were  to  do.  As,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  given  by  Mark,  the  Twelve 
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were  divided  into  six  parties,  two  in  each,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  each  party  would  be  enjoined  to 
confine  itself  to  a  particular  district,  or  to  the  sixth 
part  of  the  country  which  they  were  to  risit.     On 
their  arrival  at  any  town  or  village,  they  were  to  pro- 
claim aloud,  ^^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;^* 
or  rather,  *'  The  reign  of  heaven  approacheth."     It 
appears   from   St  Mark^s   Gospel,  that  they  were 
charged  also  to  inculcate  reformation.     It  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  authorised  to  proceed  fartii^ ; 
for  at  that  time  they  were  merely  scholars,  nnac- 
quainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity, nor  would  they  be  qualified  to  be  instmctors 
till  they  should  be  invested  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  object 
in  sending  the  apostles  to  make  a  proclamation  ?  The 
proclamation  regarded  something  of  the  highest  im* 
portance,  something   in   which  all   the   Jews  were 
deeply  interested ;  for  it  announced  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  that  distinguished  personage  the  Messiah, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  was  to  establish  a  kingdom. 
The  same  proclamation  had  previously  been  made  by 
John  the  Baptist,  and  also  by  Jesus  himself;  and 
now  it  was  made  by  the  apostles.     The  manner  of 
making  this   proclamation  was  the   same   as    that 
which  was  chosen  by  Jonah.     That  prophet  passed 
through  the  city  of  Nineveh,  stopping  at  the  most 
public  places,   and   crying,  with  an  audible  Toice, 
"  In  forty  days  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed."    So  did 
the  apostles  proclaim,  '*  Eeform,  for  the   reign  of 
heaven  approacheth." 
While  uttering  this  proclamation  they  proved  that 
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they  had  received  divine  authority  to  make  it ;  for 
they  were  empowered,  during  this  journey,  to  perform 
miracles  by  curing  all  sorts  of  diseases.  At  the  same 
time,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  impostors  who 
pretended  to  cure  all  distempers,  the  apostles  were 
prohibited  from  receiving  money  in  the  form  of  re- 
wards  or  presents :  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give  ;^^  acting  in  this  disinterested  manner  like  ser- 
vants of  the  God  of  benevolence,  they  were  not  to  be 
confounded  with  selfish  and  designing  men. 

As  they  had  been  prohibited  from  carrying  with 
them  the  usual  accommodations  for  a  journey,  they 
were  to  depend  on  the  hospitality  of  those  whom  they 
visited.  In  Jud^a  and  Galilee,  as  well  as  in  other 
eastern  countries,  there  were  no  inns,  nor  any  places 
for  giving  shelter  to  travellers  except  empty  houses, 
called  in  modern  times  caravansaries.  When,  there- 
fore, the  apostles  entered  any  city  or  village,  they 
were  desired  to  inquire  the  namesV  those  persons 
who  had  a  character  for  hospitality.  They  were  then 
to  present  themselves ;  and  if  admitted  and  kindly 
received,  they  were  to  remain  there  during  their  short 
stay ;  for  they  were  not  to  go  from  house  to  house  in 
quest  of  superior  accommodation. 

They  were  enjoined  to  behave  with  courtesy  to 
every  person  they  visited.  They  had  come  to  commu- 
nicate most  important  information,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  most  favourable  attention.  Besides, 
civility  is  an  essential  part  of  that  benevolence  which 
we  owe  to  our  neighbours ;  and  he  that  is  destitute 
of  it  neglects  to  use  the  means  of  cultivating  the 
kindly  feelings  in  himself,  and  in  those  with  whom 
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he  associates.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that 
the  courtesy  here  recommended  is  comiected  with 
amiable  feelings,  and  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  and  is 
totally  different  from  that  studied  formality  or  hypo- 
critical ceremony  that  occasionally  prevails  in  the 
world. 

"  When  ye  come  into  a  house,  salute  it.'*  This 
they  were  to  do  by  employing  the  usual  and  universal 
salutation,  ^^  Peace  be  to  this  house ;  and  if  the 
house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it ;"  that 
is,  if  the  family  be  worthy,  the  peace  ye  wish  them 
shall  come  upon  them  ;  but  if  they  be  not  worthy,  let 
your  peace  return  to  you ;  or  rather,  it  shall  rebound 
upon  yourselves.  So  that,  according  to  our  Saviour, 
mere  good  wishes  for  the  good  of  others,  if  from  defect 
or  perversion  of  character  on  their  part  they  cannot 
be  realised,  yet  if  honest  and  sincere,  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  him  who  cherishes  and  expresses  them. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  your  good  wishes 
will  not  be  thrown  away  and  lost ;  for  though  unsuc- 
cessful in  respect  of  others,  they  will  be  rewarded  in 
your  own  persons. 

Verse  14.  "  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you, 
nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.''  We  are  told  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  when  leaving  the  territories 
of  their  heathen  neighbours,  to  shake  off  the  dust 
from  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  pollute  their  own 
sacred  territories.  Now,  when  the  apostles  did  so  to 
Jewish  cities,  this  was  treating  them  as  not  less  con- 
taminated and  base  than  they  considered  heathens ; 
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and,  therefore,  this  significant  action  was  evidently 
intended  to  leave  a  salutary  impression. 

Our  Saviour  then  concludes  this  part  of  his  charge 
in  these  remarkable  words,  referring  to  those  who 
should  reject  their  mission,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city." 
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of  man  should  be  come, — Not  to  expect  better  treatment  than  their 
Master.— Not  to  fear  any  but  God;  for  he  would  dlaown  those 
who  disowned  him. — Messiah^s  coming  the  occasion  of  war. — ^Dutj 
never  to  be  neglected. — Questions  answered. 

The  charge  which  our  Saviour  delivered  to  the 
twelve  apostles  when  entering  on  their  first  mission, 
is  divisible  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  is  con- 
tained between  the  fifth  and  the  sixteenth  verse  (St 
Mattli.  X.),  is  the  only  part  of  the  charge  which  is 
wholly  applicable  to  their  first  mission,  daring  our 
Saviour's  ministry.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
from  the  sixteenth  verse  to  the  end,  is  occupied  with 
prophecies  and  directions  respecting  the  treatment 
which  they  were  to  receive,  and  the  conduct  which 
.1  esus  required  them  to  pursue,  in  the  missions  which 
they  would  be  called  on  to  undertake  after  his 
ascension. 
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The  prophecies  contained  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  chapter,  in  St  Matthew^s  Gospel,  may  be  arranged 
under  several  heads. 

1.  Christ  predicts  that  his  apostles  would  be  de* 
livered  to  councils,  scourged  in  synagogues,  and 
brought  before  governors  and  kings,  in  order  to  bear 
testimony  in  favour  of  their  Master.  He  tells  them 
that  he  sent  them  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves;  or  as  innocent, defenceless  beings,  amid  those 
who  would  be  inclined  to  destroy  them.  They  were  not, 
however,  to  rush  into  danger  in  a  heedless  manner, 
from  the  belief,  that,  because  engaged  in  the  work  of 
God,  his  power  would  rescue  and  preserve  them.  But 
they  were  enjoined  ^^  to  be  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves  ;^^  that  is,  to  use  all  prudent  means 
for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  and  to  seek  every 
protection  from  danger  consistent  with  innocence  and 
rectitude. 

The  prediction  that  they  should  be  brought  before 
councils  was  verified  when  Peter  and  John  were  car- 
ried before  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  after  curing 
the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple, 
and  soon  afterwards,  when  all  the  apostles  were  ap- 
prehended and  beaten.  The  prophecy  that  they  should 
be  brought  before  governors  was  fulfilled  when  Paul 
was  arraigned  before  the  magistrates  of  Philippi,  and 
afterwards  before  Felix  and  Festus;  before  kings, 
when  James  the  elder  was  carried  before  Herod 
Agrippa  the  king,  and  put  to  death  by  him ;  when 
Peter  was  imprisoned ;  and  when  Paul  defended  the 
Christian  religion  before  King  Agrippa,  and  after- 
wards before  the  Emperor  Nero  at  Rome. 
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We  may  justly  suppose  that  nothing  would  be 
more  alarming  to  fishermen,  than  the  intimation  that 
they  would  be  apprehended  and  accused  before  kings 
and  potentates.  How  should  they  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  in  their  own  defence,  or  how  should  they 
be  able  to  plead  their  cause  before  such  exalted  per- 
sonages !  Here  our  Sayiour  graciously  taught  them 
to  banish  all  fear  and  anxiety  about  what  they  should 
say  upon  such  an  occasion ;  for  it  would  be  suggested 
to  them  what  defences  and  arguments  they  should  em- 
ploy ;  and  even  the  words  imparted  in  which  it  would 
be  most  proper  to  express  themselves.  For  he  added, 
"  It  is  not  ye  that  shall  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  shall  speak  in  you." 

2.  The  second  prediction  of  our  Saviour  respecting 
his  apostles  is,  that  they  should  be  the  cause  of  much 
animosity  and  violence  between  the  nearest  relations^ 
as  brothers,  and  fathers,  and  children.  "  And  the 
brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the 
father  the  child;  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against 
their  parents,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death." 
This  was  an  effect  not  to  be  expected  to  arise  from 
so  benignant  a  religion  as  the  Christian.  Yet  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  its  enemies  were  numerous, 
violent,  and  malignant ;  and  such  was  the  rancour  of 
prejudice  and  superstition,  that  it  overpowered  the 
strongest  natural  affection  ;  for  it  stimulated  children 
to  engage  in  unnatural  rebellion  against  their  parents, 
and  steeled  the  hearts  of  parents  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  became  capable  of  staining  their  hands  with 
the  blood  of  their  own  offspring. 

3.  The  third  prediction  affirms  that  the  apostles 
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would  be  hated  of  all  men,  for  their  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  persecuted  in  every  city.  When 
this  prophecy  was  uttered,  what  reason  was  there  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  accomplished  t  Who  could 
have  foreseen  that  a  religion  of  benevolence  and  peace 
would  be  an  object  of  hatred,  and  that  they  who  should 
be  employed  in  diffusing  it  would  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  ?  None  but  the  Divine  Being  could 
have  foreseen  so  improbable  an  effect.  History,  how- 
ever, has  proved  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  prophecy; 
and  the  prophecy  displays  a  knowledge  of  futurity 
that  never  belonged  to  man. 

Our  Saviour  then  adds  some  important  instructions 
and  admonitions  for  their  direction.  They  might  have 
been  led  into  the  erroneous  opinion  which  has  often 
prevailed  in  the  world,  that  good  men  ought  to  sub- 
mit without  a  struggle  to  every  species  of  persecution, 
so  as  even  to  court  death  when  it  might  be  honour- 
ably avoided.  But  Christianity,  which  is  the  most 
enlightened  and  rational  religion  the  world  ever  saw, 
demands  no  unnatural  exertions,  nor  useless  sacrifices. 
It  puts  no  value  upon  mere  suffering,  on  bearing  pain 
for  its  own  sake,  or  on  seeking  death,  when  a  useful 
life  may  be  preserved.  It  is  only  when  no  choice  is 
left  to  the  Christian  between  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty,  and  a  cowardly  shrinking  from  it ;  between 
a  guilty  and  dishonourable  life,  and  a  glorious  and 
unavoidable  death,  that  we  are  called  on  to  yield  with- 
out a  struggle.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour  added, 
"  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to 
another."  It  is  therefore  a  Christian  duty  to  use  all 
prudent  methods,  consistent  with  true  religious  prin- 
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ciple,  to  keep  out  of  danger,  and  not  wantonly  to  throw 
life  away  from  false  ideas  of  martyrdom. 

Verse  23.  The  latter  clause  of  the  twenty-third  verse 
is  remarkable.  ^^  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not 
have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man 
be  come.^'  The  phrase.  Son  of  manj  is  employed  in 
the  Gospels  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  used  cmly 
by  himself,  and  neyer  by  any  of  the  sacred  historians. 
It  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
in  which  the  Messiah  is  called  Son  of  maoj  and  is  re- 
presented as  receiving  a  kingdom  (Daniel  vii.  13, 14). 
When  our  Saviour  says  to  his  apostles,  "  Ye  skall 
not  have  gone  over  (or  through)  the  cities  (^  Israel, 
till  the  Son  of  man  be  come,'^  what  is  meant  by  the 
words,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come  ?  They  cannot 
refer  to  the  first  mission  of  the  apostles,  mentioned 
in  this  chapter ;  for  during  that  mission  they  were 
not  brought  before  councils,  or  governors,  nor  are 
they  said  to  have  been  inspired,  nor  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  animosity,  nor  to  be  hated  nor  persecuted. 
It  must  therefore  be  to  future  missions  that  our 
Saviour  refers,  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension. 
Similar  expressions  to  those  employed  here  respect- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  were  used  by  our  Saviour,  just 
before  his  transfiguration.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
There  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of 
death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  king- 
dom ;"  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  "  entering  on  his 
reign."  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  during  our 
Lord's  ministry,  the  language  always  employed  was, 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,''  or  the  reign  of 
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heaven  approaches ;  but  not,  it  u  come.  When,  then, 
can  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  Christ  actually  came 
and  entered  on  his  reign  ?  This  could  not  be  till  after 
his  resurrection.  For  it  could  not  be  said  in  the 
Scripture  sense,  that  he  was  a  king,  till  he  triumphed 
over  death,  and  ascended  to  heaven,  and  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Accordingly,  the  language 
employed  after  this  period  was  different.  For  instead 
of  proclaiming  that  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  was  at 
hand,  we  find  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Thessalonica  affirm- 
ing that  the  Messiah  must  have  suffered  and  risen 
from  the  dead.  And  our  Saviour  said,  ^^  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory ;''  or,  on  his  reign. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  verses,  he 
warns  them  not  to  expect  a  better  reception  from  their 
countrymen  than  their  Master  and  Teacher  had  re- 
ceived. For  if  they  called  himself  Beelzebub,  and 
ascribed  his  Divine  power  to  a  confederacy  with  that 
evil  being,  his  servants,  the  apostles,  could  have  no 
reason  to  complain  if  they  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  verse  he  urges  them  not  to  fear 
the  enemies  of  his  religion ;  for  it  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  God  that  it  should  be  published  to  the  world. 
While,  then,  his  apostles  were  co-operating  with  God 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  of  benevolence, 
they  could  have  no  reason  for  doubt  or  fear  or  appre- 
hension. But  they  were  to  publish  everything  re- 
vealed to  them  plainly,  openly,  and  fearlessly.  They 
were  to  look  upon  death  itself  only  as  a  temporary 
evil.     They  were  not,  then,  to  fear  them  who  can  only 
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kill  the  body ;  but  to  fear  Him  who  can  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell.  This  is  an  argument  addressed 
to  the  strongest  principles  in  human  nature, — the 
love  of  life, — ^the  desire  of  happiness, — ^and  the  dread 
of  annihilation. 

Verse  29.  Our  Sayiour  next  employs  an  argument 
to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  drawn  from  the  pro- 
vidence of  God.  A  sparrow  is  deemed  of  little  value; 
yet  even  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Almighty.  The 
hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered  by  him.  Since,  then, 
God  condescends  to  give  his  attention  to  objects  so 
inferior,  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  it  with  perfect  wis- 
dom and  goodness  to  suppose  that  he  should  overlook 
the  highest  beings  on  earth,  and  especially  while  ac- 
tually engaged  in  His  service,  and  solicitous  to  exe- 
cute His  commands.  Let  not,  then,  the  fear  of  men 
deter  any  of  his  servants  from  acknowledging  them- 
selves his  disciples ;  otherwise  he  will  disown  them. 
But  if  they  boldly  persevere  in  their  duty  in  every 
situation,  and  continue  his  sincere,  avowed  disciples, 
Jesus  will  acknowledge  them  before  his  Father  in 
heaven. 

Verse  34.  In  the  thirty-fourth  verse  our  Saviour 
makes  a  very  remarkable  declaration,  ^^  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth ;  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.''  Was  this,  then,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Son  of  God  descended  from 
heaven  ?  But  how  could  it  be  said  that  he  who  is 
culled  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  who  came  proclaiming 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  mankind,  that  he 
came  not  to  send  peace  but  war  ?    The  answer  is,  that 
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this  apparent  contradiction  arises  solely  from  a  figure 
of  speech.  With  the  prophets  it  was  common  to  re- 
present the  foreseen  consequences  of  actions  as  their 
intended  efiects.  Thus,  our  Saviour  speaks  of  the 
consequences  of  his  first  coming,  and  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  religion,  as  dissension,  war,  and  persecution, 
though  fitted  and  designed  to  produce  universal  peace. 

But  why  did  Jesus  think  it  necessary  to  give  this 
information  ?  Because  it  is  highly  probable  that  there 
was  a  general  expectation  among  the  Jews  that  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  would,  when  established,  be  dis- 
tinguished by  power,  and  grandeur,  and  riches,  and 
happiness,  and  peace.  Fhilo,  a  Jew,  speaking  of  the 
Messiah,  says,  ^^  It  was  expected  that  the  Messiah 
should  bring  peace  to  the  land  of  the  Jews."  Our 
Saviour  deemed  it  necessary  to  correct  this  error,  and 
to  shew  that  peace  did  not  belong  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Messiah^s  reign.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  that  it  was  ushered  in  by  family  dissension, 
persecution,  and  civil  war,  and  followed  by  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  captivity  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews. 

Jesus  next  tells  his  apostles  that  when  persecution 
should  arise,  they  must  prefer  their  duty  to  natural 
affection.  So  that  affection  to  father  or  mother,  son 
or  daughter,  should  never  induce  them  to  act  in  op- 
position to  the  plain  and  undoubted  commands  of  their 
Master.  They  must  be  ready,  with  undaunted  forti- 
tude, to  take  up  their  cross,  and  to  carry  it  to  the 
place  of  suffering,  and  even  to  lay  down  their  lives 
rather  than  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him. 
Verse  39.  ''  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
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he  that  loseth  his  life  for  mj  sake  shall  find  it.^^  The 
conciseness  and  apparent  contradietion  in  this  Terse 
was  admirably  fitted  to  rouse  and  amst  attention. 
The  word  life  is  used  in  two  senses,  temporal  life  and 
everlasting  life. 

Onr  Saviour  then  concludes  his  charge  hj  pPoaevB* 
cing  blessings  on  those  who  would  receive  them  hos- 
pitably, and,  on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  should  ac- 
knowledge their  Divine  mission. 

Some  questions  here  present  themselves.  1.  Why 
did  our  Saviour,  in  his  first  charge  to  his  apostles, 
when  they  were  only  going  to  announce  his  coming, 
include  instructions  and  admonitions  which  they 
could  not  apply  to  practice  till  after  his  ascension  ? 
Because  it  contained  a  prophecy  ;  and  it  was  proper 
that  a  prophecy  should  be  uttered  long  before  the 
events  to  which  it  referred,  and  consequently^  when 
they  were  not  probable,  and  could  not  be  foreseen. 
When  such  a  prophecy  was  given,  it  was  wise  and 
benevolent  to  accompany  it  with  suitable  advice. 

2.  But  why  did  Jesus  choose  this  time  to  give  them 
an  appalling  account  of  what  they  should  suffer  for 
adhering  to  his  religion  ?  Or  why  did  he  give  them 
such  information  ?  Because  Jesus  did  not  mean  to 
conceal  any  thing  from  them  ;  for  no  worldly  policy 
was  to  mingle  with  his  government.  Had  Jesus 
Christ  been  a  mere  man,  influenced  by  worldly  mo- 
tives, and  human  passions,  and  ignorant  of  futurity, 
he  would  have  concealed  every  thing  that  could  alarm 
them,  and  would  have  been  careful  to  encourage  them, 
by  presenting  the  hope  of  rewards.  But  the  thoughts 
of  God  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  our 
ways.     He  displayed  nothing  but  truth,  openness. 
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candour,  and  integrity.  He  meant  to  have  no  apostles 
but  men  of  principle,  and  perseverance,  and  fortitude, 
— men  who  had  the  courage  boldly  to  face  predicted 
dangers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  this  was 
the  most  proper  time  to  inform  them  of  the  future  evils 
that  should  befal  them ;  because  it  was  the  only  time 
during  his  ministry  that  they  had  the  power  of  per- 
forming miracles.  And  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
idea  of  performing  miracles  would  so  elevate  and 
transport  them  that  no  fear  of  future  evils  would  make 
an  unfavourable  impression  on  their  minds. 

3.  In  the  last  place,  we  must  naturally  wish  to 
know  what  was  the  result  of  this  mission.  But 
the  information  is  scanty.  We  are  informed  by  St 
Mark  (vi.  30)  that  the  apostles,  on  their  return,  re- 
ported to  Jesus  all  that  they  had  done  and  taught ; 
and  St  Luke  says  that  they  departed  and  went  through 
the  towns  preaching  the  gospel,  or  rather  publishing 
the  glad  tidings,  and  performing  cures  every  where. 
For,  strictly  speaking,  they  did  not  then  preach  the 
gospel ;  for  they  were  not  qualified  to  preach  it  till 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  communicated  to  them  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  they  received  inspiration. 
We  cannot  doubt  they  would  be  delighted  beyond 
measure,  and  filled  with  wonder  and  astonishment 
when  they  found  they  could  perform  miracles.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  this  new  power  would  elevate  their 
ideas  of  Jesus,  and  strengthen  their  faith  in  him,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Judas  Iscariot,  it  would 
improve  their  character^  and  prepare  them  for  the 
higher  and  more  difficult  duties  which  they  were  after^ 
wards  called  upon  to  perform. 
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Contents  : — QospelB  remarkable  for  the  importance  and  yarietx  of 
their  matter. — Which  of  the  Herods  is  here  mentioned. — ^Herod's 
ignorance  of  Jesus. — Opinions  concerning  Jesus. — Herod  belieired 
him  to  be  John  the  Baptist. — John  visited  Herod,  and  was  coor- 
teouslj  received  bj  him. — John  rebukes  and  offends  Hernd,  and 
exasperates  Herodias,  who  plots  his  death. — Salome  trained  by  her 
mother. — Herodias  chose  the  most  suitable  time,  and  directed  Sa- 
lome what  to  ask  of  Herod. — Herod  yielded  with  relactanee. — ^In- 
ferences. 

No  book  of  instruction  is  to  be  found  in  the  world 
composed  of  such  important  and  interesting  materials, 
or  arranged  in  so  judicious  a  manner,  as  the  Gospels. 
They  consist  of  miracles,  historical  facts,  parables, 
prophecies,  instructions,  aud  precepts.  The  precepts 
are  expressed  in  a  concise  and  clear  manner ;  the  mi- 
racles in  a  simple,  unaffected  style,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  excite  admiration ;  and  the  historical  facts 
are  recorded,  even  those  which  respect  human  actions, 
without  censure  or  applause.  The  arrangement  is  so 
judicious  that  no  thinking  reader  of  the  Gospels  can 
tire  of  the  perusal.  Had  all  the  precepts  been  joined 
together  so  as  to  form  one  system,  that  form  would 
have  rendered  it  less  interesting  to  the  great  body  of 
readers,  and  more  difficult  to  be  remembered.     Had 
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all  the  miracles  followed  one  another  in  order,  the 
uniformity  of  the  narrative  would  have  made  it  less 
attractive.  But  these  are  all  so  judiciously  scattered 
and  blended  as  to  afford  the  greatest  variety  and  most 
pleasant  transitions.  Thus  you  may  see  that,  even 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  which  the  Gos- 
pels are  composed,  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  feel- 
ings and  principles  of  the  human  mind.  We  may 
add  that  this  intermixture  serves  two  other  import- 
ant purposes :  It  makes  one  thing  throw  light  on 
another ;  and  it  makes  the  corruption  of  the  Gospels 
impossible. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  looking  over 
the  preceding  chapters. 

We  come  now  to  the  passage  which  follows  in  order. 

The  Herod  here  mentioned  was  surnamed  Antipas, 
and  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Gospels  king  ;  because 
he  exercised  royal  authority  over  Galilee  and  Perea, 
and  sometimes  tetrarch,  because  these  provinces  seem 
to  have  been  considered  as  a  fourth  part  of  his  father^s 
dominions.  Herod  Antipas  was  a  son  of  that  Herod 
improperly  called  the  Great,  who  reigned  at  the  time 
when  J^sus  was  born,  and  who  massacred  the  infants 
of  Bethlehem. 

It  may  ^.ppear  strange  that  Herod,  who  ruled  over 
Galilee,  should  never,  before  the  period  here  men- 
tioned, have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  we  know 
that,  for  a  considerable  time,  our  Saviour  had  been 
engaged  in  visiting  the  cities  and  towns  in  Galilee, 
and  had  performed  miracles  wherever  he  went.  How 
did  it  happen,  then,  that  Herod  was  the  only  person 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  while 
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the  fame  of  them  was  spread  through  Galilee,  and 
Samaria,  and  Judea,  and  while  an  inferior  prophet, 
too,  John  the  Baptist,  was  well  known  to  Herod  ? 

It  appears,  however,  from  Josephus  the  Jewish 
historian,  that  Herod  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  absent  from  his  dominions,  while  engaged  in 
war  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  No  sooner,  how- 
eyer,  did  Herod  return  to  his  own  country,  than  he 
heard  of  the  wonderfiil  miracles  which  Jesus  had 
performed.  The  question  then  naturally  oecnrred  to 
him,  Who  was  this  extraordinary  character  ?  for  all 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  superior  to  all 
other  persons  of  the  age.  Some  concluded  that  he 
was  the  prophet  Elijah  restored  to  life;  others,  with- 
out pretending  to  determine  the  question  with  pre- 
cision, satisfied  themselves  with  the  opinion  that,  as 
they  had  never  seen  any  other  character  to  be  com- 
pared with  him,  he  must  necessarily  be  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets  who  had  again  visited  the  world. 
Another  opinion  was  declared  in  favour  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  all  the  sentiments 
entertained  of  Jesus  agreed  in  one  point,  that  he  was 
one  of  those  distinguished  persons  who  had  formerly 
lived  in  the  world,  and  who,  after  death,  was  restored 
to  life.  This  opinion,  however,  was  agreeable  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  who  believed  that  the  souls 
of  good  men  after  death  return  to  this  world,  and 
then  animate  new  bodies.  This  doctrine  was  called 
"  Transmigration  of  Soul  ." 

According  to  Matthew  and  Mark  the  opinion  that 
Jesus  was  John  the  Baptist  raised  from  the  dead,  was 
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adopted  by  Herod.  There  were  evident  reasons  which 
might  influence  Herod  on  this  occasion,  and  especially 
the  deep  guilt  which  he  had  contracted  in  putting  that 
holy  man  to  death. 

This  part  of  the  history  is  alluded  to  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Luke^s  Gospel ;  but  is  given  at  length  by 
Matthew  and  Mark. 

Herod  the  tetrarch  had  been  first  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia  Petr^a,  a 
country  which  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Palestine.  But, 
happening  to  visit  his  brother  Philip,  he  seduced  the 
affections  of  his  sister-in-law  Herodias.  He  then 
divorced  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  and  married  He- 
rodias. After  his  return,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  his  own  dominions  in  Galilee. 

John  the  Baptist  happening  to  go  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  was  received  by  Herod  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  respect.  He  was  acknowledged  by  him 
as  a  prophet ;  his  instructions  were  listened  to  with 
pleasure ;  and  many  of  his  recommendations  were 
adopted.  But  John  the  Baptist,  who,  according  to 
prophecy,  was  to  come  in  the  power  and  spirit  of 
Elijah,  was  not  less  stern  and  inflexible  than  that 
ancient  prophet.  Being  commissioned  to  warn  men 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  exhort  them  to 
repentance  and  reformation,  he  was  not  to  be  softened 
by  the  blandishments  of  the  great,  nor  appalled  by 
the  danger  of  offending  the  powerful.  He  therefore 
thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  high  oflice  to  appear 
to  approve,  even  by  silence,  the  heinous  crime  of 
which  Herod  and  Herodias  had  been  guilty.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  Herod,  that  in  order  to  prove  his 
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reformation  to  be  Ksiiicere,  it  was  incumbent  on  liinoi 
to  separate  from  tbe  wife  of  his  brother.  For  to  live 
in  deliberate  guilt  is  incompatible  with  reformation. 

It  appears  that  Herod,  on  receiving  this  rebuke, 
was  instantly  inflamed  with  violent  resentment  against 
John ;  and  would  have  put  him  to  death  immediately, 
if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  an  insurrection  among  the 
people  ;*  for  John  was  universally  regarded  as  a 
prophet.  This  resentment,  however,  seems  to  have 
soon  subsided,  for  he  satisfied  himself  with  imprison- 
ing John  (according  to  Josephus)  in  the  castle  of 
Macha;rus,f  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

But  the  vengeance  of  Herodias  was  not  so  easily 
appeased ;  for  the  boldness  of  the  prophet  was  never 
by  her  either  forgiven  or  forgotten.  She  seems  to 
have  brooded  over  the  offence,  till  it  swelled  in  her 
imagination  to  an  unpardonable  crime,  while  her  pas- 
sion became  so  inflamed,  that  it  could  be  cooled  only 
by  the  blood  of  the  prophet.  While  John  was  un- 
confined,  she  might  have  been  afraid  that  his  autho- 
rity would  at  length  gain  such  ascendency  over  Herod 
as  to  dispose  him  to  put  her  away ;  but  that  fear 
should  have  ceased  when  John  was  imprisoned.  Her 
spirit  of  revenge,  however,  seems  never  to  have  slum- 
bered ;  for  it  is  evident  that  she  had  determined  to 
accomplish  by  stratagem  what  she  could  not  obtain 
by  open  importunity. 

That  she  had  fixed  on  Herod's  birth-day,  foresee- 
ing that  it  would  furnish  the  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing her  revenge,  is  highly  probable,  from  one  circuni- 

*  St  Matt.  xiv.  5.  f  Jewish  Antiq.,  xtU.  5. 
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stance  mentioned  in  the  history.  Among  eastern  na- 
tions, dancing  is  practised  only  by  women  of  dissolute 
character,  who  after  being  trained  from  their  early 
years,  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  their  art  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  rich  and  great.  As  it  was  then 
contrary  to  established  custom  for  women  of  rank  and 
character  to  be  taught  this  art,  such  a  breach  of  de- 
corum must  have  been  made  by  Herodias  for  some 
special  purpose.  The  superiority  too,  which  was 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  and  which  pleased  the 
spectators  so  much,  is  a  proof  that  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  had  been  carefully  trained  for  some  time  for 
the  purpose.  These  circumstances,  then,  prove,  that 
the  exhibition  of  her  daughter  Salome  on  the  birth- 
day of  Herod,  was  not  a  sudden  thought  which  arose 
at  the  moment,  but  a  plot  deliberately  formed,  and 
closely  kept  in  view  for  a  considerable  time  before 
the  day  fixed  for  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  this  gross  violation  of 
established  usage  would  be  lessened,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herod  and  his  company,  by  the  circumstance  that 
Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  former 
husband,  was  at  that  time  very  young.  Nay,  it  might 
be  entirely  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  the  guests, 
while  heated  with  intoxication  and  tumultuous  joy. 

When  Herod's  birth-day  arrived,  that  prince  was 
surrounded  by  the  great  officers  of  his  court  and 
army,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  in  Galilee. 
Being  elated  with  joyous  festivity,  he  was,  as  Hero- 
dias well  knew,  disposed  to  be  liberal  in  his  favour. 
In  the  East,  women  are  not  admitted  to  public  festi- 
vals ;  but  means  are  frequently  employed  to  enable 
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them,  from  another  apcirtment,  to  see  and  hear  what 
is  going  on.  Herodias,  we  may  be  sure,  watched  with 
care,  and  chose  the  proper  time  for  commencing  her 
plot.  Accordingly,  on  a  sndden,  and  without  any  pre- 
▼ions  notice,  Salome  was  introduced.  She  performed 
her  part  so  mnch  to  the  delight  of  Herod  and  his 
guests,  that  he  declared  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
give  her  whatever  she  should  ask,  were  it  even  the 
half  of  his  kingdom.  Salome,  however,  made  no  im- 
mediate request,  but  withdrew  to  consult  her  mother. 
We  may  easily  conceive  the  ecstasy  of  Salome,  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  promise  of  Herod, 
and  the  delight  with  which  she  hastened  to  impart  it 
to  her  mother.  Then  we  may  suppose  the  surprise, 
the  astonishment,  the  disappointment,  and  the  horror 
which  her  youthful  mind  would  feel  at  the  proposal 
of  her  mother ;  for,  amid  the  many  gifts  which  her 
own  wishes  might  have  prompted  her  to  ask,  the 
death  of  a  person  whom  she  probably  never  saw, 
would  certainly  not  be  of  the  number ;  for  we  ought 
also  to  mention,  for  the  honour  of  her  youthful  feel- 
ings, that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Salome 
was  a  party  in  the  plot,  or  that  she  knew  anything  of 
her  mother's  intention,  till  the  very  moment  when 
she  was  ordered  to  demand  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.  It  appears  that  even  then  the  demand  was 
made  with  reluctance,  and  that  that  reluctance  was 
not  overcome  without  difficulty.  For  though,  in 
Matthew'^s  Gospel,  it  is  merely  said,  that  Salome  was 
instructed  bv  her  mother  what  she  was  to  ask  of 
Herod,  yet  the  original  word  implies  something  more, 
for  it  means  insti(jated.     But,  when   instigation    is 
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found  necessary  on  the  one  side,  there  must  be  re- 
pugnance on  the  other. 

It  is  equally  eyident  that  it  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  Herod  that  such  a  demand  could  be  made. 
When,  then,  Salome  returned  to  the  company  and 
said,  "  Give  me  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,"  Herod 
was  struck  with  astonishment  and  grief ;  but,  from 
regard  to  an  oath  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
made,  and  from  a  strange  sense  of  respect  for  his 
guests,  who  surely  would  have  considered  the  breach 
of  the  oath  less  criminal  than  the  observance,  he 
chose  rather  to  put  an  innocent  and  excellent  man 
to  death.  But  why  did  not  the  guests  interfere  ? 
Probably  because  they  took  no  concern  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  or,  if  they  did,  they  might  fear  to  offend  the 
pride  of  Herod,  or  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  the  im- 
placable Herodias.  An  order  was  accordingly  given 
to  despatch  the  prophet.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Herodias,  that  she  might  feast  her  revenge  in  be- 
holding immoveable  and  inanimate  those  eyes  which 
had  frowned  upon  her  licentiousness,  and  mute  that 
tongue  which  had  warned  her  of  a  future  judgment. 

From  this  passage  much  important  instruction 
may  be  drawn. 

1 .  We  see  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  making  rash 
and  unlimited  promises.  No  man,  in  making  a  pro- 
mise, should  surrender  his  own  judgment  and  sense 
of  duty  to  the  discretion  or  passions  of  others.  No 
man  should  make  a  promise  till  he  has  deliberately 
examined  its  nature  and  its  consequences, — till  he 
has  ascertained  its  lawfulness  and  expediency. 

2.  We  are  presented  with  a  striking  instance  of 
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the  effects  of  a  wounded  conscience.  Herod  had 
weakly  and  wickedly,  though  with  reluctance,  put  to 
death  an  innocent  man  of  illustrious  character,  and 
universally  esteemed  a  prophet.  Of  two  crimes  he 
chose  the  greater ;  but,  when  John  the  Baptist  was 
dead,  he  probably  soon  forgot  him,  and  his  conscience 
resumed  its  former  tranquillity.  At  length,  when  he 
learned  that,  immediately  after  the  death  of  John,  a 
new  and  extraordinary  character  had  succeeded  him, 
who  performed  miracles,  his  imagination  became  dis- 
ordered, his  conscience  rose  within  him,  and  charged 
him  with  the  guilt  of  the  prophet's  death.  Thus, 
though  the  guilty  may  lull  their  agonized  conscience 
for  a  time,  it  will  sometimes  resume  its  power,  and 
strike  terror  to  their  soul. 

3.  We  have  here  also  an  instance  of  the  dreadful 
nature  of  revenge.  Of  all  the  passions  which  ever 
infest  the  mind  of  man,  the  most  hateful  and  disgust- 
ing is  revenge.  Its  sole  gratification  consists  in  in- 
flicting injury;  and  sometimes  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumstance is  sufticient  to  set  it  on  fire.  What  had 
John  the  Baptist  done  to  excite  such  implacable 
vengeance  ?  As  the  servant  of  God,  he  had  merely 
said  to  Herod,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her." 
Was  it  possible  that  a  prophet  could  rebuke  more 
mildly  ? 

Let  every  Christian  guard  against  the  admission 
of  this  diabolical  passion;  for,  when  it  once  takes 
possession  of  the  human  breast,  Christianity  is  dis- 
carded, iniproveuicnt  ceases,  crimes  are  committed, 
and  unutterable  misery  follows. 
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Contents  : — ^Herod  wished  to  see  Jesus. — Jesus  withdrew  to  a  desert, 
to  perform  the  only  miracle  recorded  bj  each  of  the  Four  Evange- 
lists. — Number  who  shared  in  the  miracle. — Number  of  women 
and  children  omitted. — Multitude  how  not  arranged. — Multitude 
how  arranged. — Reasons  for  the  arrangement. — Jesus  prajed  be- 
fore performing  the  miracle. — ^Manner  of  performing  the  miracle. 
Circumstances  attending  the  miracle. — Effects  of  the  miracle.— It 
displayed  the  power  of  creation. — Its  high  importance. — Observa- 
tions. 

When  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  were  in- 
formed that  their  master  was  beheaded,  they  procured 
his  body,  and  deposited  it  in  a  tomb.  They  then 
brought  the  intelligence  to  Jesus.  It  appears  that 
it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the  Baptist  that 
Herod  had  first  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and 
had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  him.  Herod  was 
anxious  to  see  Jesus  for  two  reasons :  Because  he 
believed  that  he  was  John  the  Baptist  raised  from  the 
dead ;  and  because  he  wished  to  have  the  high  grati- 
fication of  being  an  eye-witness  to  a  miracle.  But 
the  power  of  God  was  not  to  be  displayed  in  miracles 
for  the  amusement  of  princes ;  nor  did  Jesus  think  it 
expedient  to  visit  the  court  of  Herod.  According  to 
Matthew,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  John 
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the  Baptist  that  our  Saviour  thought  it  proper  for  a 
time  to  withdraw  from  the  populous  parts  of  Galilee 
to  a  desert  place.  An  additional  reason  is  given  by 
Mark :  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  him  were  so  great, 
there  were  so  many  coming  and  going,  that  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  had  not  leisure  even  to  partake  of  food. 
He  embarked  privately  with  them,  and  sailed  to  an 
uninhabited  part  of  the  shores  of  the  lake,  evidently 
on  the  eastern  shore.  The  people,  however,  had 
watched  the  direction  of  the  vessel ;  and  having  gone 
along  the  coast  to  the  place  to  which  it  seemed  des- 
tined, they  arrived  before  it.  Jesus  was  not  offended 
with  the  ardour  and  perseverance  of  the  multitude ; 
he  spoke  to  them  concerning  the  reign  of  God ;  taught 
them  many  things,  and  healed  all  their  sick.  In  this 
manner  the  time  was  spent  till  the  evening  approach- 
ed, when  the  apostles  thought  it  necessary  to  remind 
him,  that  as  the  people  were  in  a  desert  place,  it 
was  then  become  necessary  to  go  in  quest  of  food  and 
lodging.  Our  Saviour,  however,  had  determined  to 
take  the  present  occasion  to  perform  a  new  and  asto- 
nishing miracle. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  miracle  which 
is  mentioned  in  this  passage  is  the  only  miracle  which 
is  recorded  by  all  the  four  evangelists.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  in  their  estimation  a  miracle  of 
singular  importance,  either  in  itself,  or  on  account 
of  the  effects  and  consequences  with  which  it  was 
attended.  The  three  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  seem  to  have  recorded  it  on  account  of  its 
own  importance,  and  John  chiefly  on  accouut  of  the 
remarkable  consequences  to  which  it  led ;  namely,  the 
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attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  proclaim  Jesus 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  the  discourse  which  Jesus  de- 
livered to  them  on  that  occa,sion.  But  as  the  conse- 
quences belong  more  properly  to  the  Gospel  by  John, 
where  they  are  distinctly  detailed,  we  shall  at  present 
chiefly  confine  our  observations  to  the  miracle  itself. 

I.  First,  then,  we  shall  direct  our  attention  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
miracle. 

II.  To  the  manner  in  which  they  were  arranged. 
Ill-  To  the  manner  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed. 

IV.  To  the  effects  of  the  miracle. 

V.  Make  some  observations. 

I.  Our  attention  is  directed  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  miracle. 

This  is  the  only  occasion,  except  at  the  performance 
of  a  similar  miracle  (namely,  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand),  on  which  the  precise  number  of  persons 
attending  Jesus  is  given.  On  those  two  occasions  it 
was  necessary  that  the  number  should  be  given  ;  for 
without  knowing  that  circumstance,  we  should  be  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  miracle.  For 
certainly  the  miracle  increases  in  splendour  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  persons  who  shared  in  the 
bounty.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  while  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  all  the  four  Gos- 
pels that  the  number  of  men  was  five  thousand,  an 
important  addition  is  made  by  Matthew,  who  says, 
"  besides  women  and  children."  But  it  was  not  re- 
quisite to  enumerate  the  women  and  children,  who 
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doubtless  would  Ik3  maiiv ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he 
who  could  feed  five  tliou>:iiid  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  could  with  the  same  facility  have  fed  fifty 
thousand.  Indeed  it  clearly  appears,  from  the  Gos- 
pel by  John,  that  this  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  people  themselves. 

II.  The  second  circumstance  which  solicits  onr  at- 
tention is  the  arrangement  of  the  five  thousand  pre- 
paratory to  the  performance  of  the  miracle ;  for  it 
appears  from  Mark's  Gospel  that  this  arrangement 
was  appointed  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  therefore 
undoubtedlv  for  wise  reasons. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  multitude  was  placed 
in  fifty  ranks,  forming  one  compact  body ;  and  that 
each  rank  consisted  of  one  hundred  persons,  because 
it  is  said  by  one  of  the  evangelists  that  they  sat  down 
in  ranks,  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties ;  and  because  by 
this  arrangement  the  amount  would  be  precisely  five 
thousand.  By  this  supposition,  the  whole  would  be 
formed  into  one  company,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
men  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth.  But  such  an  ar- 
rangement neither  corresponds  with  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  original  language,  nor  with  the  obvious 
purpose  which  our  Saviour  had  in  view. 

It  is  the  Gospel  by  Mark  which  gives  us  the  most 
distinct  information  on  this  subject.  That  Gospel 
says,  Jesus  "  commanded  them  to  make  all  the  people 
sit  down  (or  rather  recline)  upon  tlic  green  grass,  by 
companies.  And  they  sat  down  (or  reclined)  in  ranks, 
bv  hundreds  and  bv  fifties."  Now,  the  word  here  ren- 
dered  companie:^^  signifies  a  number  of  separate  parties 
arranged  at  a  banquet,  the  individuals  being  placed 
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opposite  or  facing  one  another.  "Again,  the  word 
translated  "  rank"  denotes  a  garden  bed  or  oblong 
square  ;*  and  as  we  are  told  that  the  squares  were 
formed  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties,  it  is  evident  that 
each  party  or  company  consisted  of  a  hundred  persons, 
or  two  ranks  of  fifty,  each  facing  one  another.  Thus 
the  whole  body  of  five  thousand  was  divided  into  fifty 
companies,  and  each  company  consisted  of  a  hundred 
persons,  or  two  ranks  of  fifty  facing  one  another. 

Such  minute  attention  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  arrangement  which  was  adopted  on  this  occa- 
sion, may  to  some  appear  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
useless.  To  this  we  answer,  that  the  order  which  was 
observed  in  the  present  case  was  enjoined  by  our  Sa- 
viour himself,  and  that  he  never  did  any  thing  that 
was  useless.  On  the  contrary,  certain  important  pur- 
poses were  accomplished  by  this  arrangement :  First, 
The  precise  number  of  which  the  multitude  consisted 
could  be  easily  and  correctly  known.  Secondly^  Every 
one  who  was  present  could,  from  his  position,  satisfy 
himself  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  hundred  men  of  his  company  were 
fed  as  well  as  himself. 

III.  The  next  circumstance  which  requires  our  par- 
ticular notice  is  the  manner  in  which  the  miracle  was 
performed.  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  most  of 
the  other  miracles  of  Jesus  were  performed,  we  can 
say  nothing  more  than  that  a  command  was  given, 
and  a  wonderful,  and  usually  a  complete  change,  took 
place.    But  this  miracle  is  so  different  from  the  others, 

*  EoclesiABticus  zxiv.  31. 
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that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished  can  be 
distinctly  traced  and  exhibited. 

Before  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
must  not  OTerlook  one  remarkable  fact  which  is  men- 
tioned by  all  the  fonr  evangelists.  Before  performing 
the  miracle,  our  Saviour  prayed.  In  the  first  three 
Gospels  it  is  said  Jesus  blessed  the  loaves;  and  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  that  he  gave  thanks«  This  is  the  only 
occasion,  except  two,  on  which  prayer  to  God  is  said 
to  have  preceded  the  performance  of  a  miracle  by  our 
Saviour  ;  once,  when  he  afterwards  fed  fonr  thoasand, 
and  again  when  he  restored  Lazarus  to  life.  The 
prayer  or  thanksgiving,  on  these  three  occasions,  was 
undoubtedly  intended  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  were  present,  and  to  convince 
them  that  what  was  immediately  to  be  done  was  di- 
rected by  the  wisdom,  and  accomplished  by  the  power 
of  God. 

1 .  Wc  come  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  miracle  was  performed.  There  are  three  ways 
by  which  we  could  conceive  the  multitude  might  have 
been  fed.  The  first  way  might  have  consisted  in  re- 
moving the  pains  of  hunger,  and  the  weakness  accom- 
panying it,  and  then  by  giving  to  the  famished  per- 
sons the  same  feelings  of  sufficiency  or  repletion  as  if 
they  had  eaten  plentifully.  This  God  certainly  could 
do,  without  giving  any  food  at  all.  But,  in  that  case, 
the  miracle  would  have  been  performed  not  on  the 
food,  but  on  the  feelings.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  to  strike  the  senses,  and  nothing  to  fill  the 
people  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 

2.  We  could  conceive  a  second  way  in  which  the 
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miracle  might  have  been  performed.  The  loaves  and 
fishes  might  have  been  divided  into  very  minute  parts; 
a  portion  might  have  been  given  to  each  individual, 
and  the  same  feelings  and  beneficial  effects  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  power  of  God  as  if  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions  had  been  furnished.  But  even 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  divide  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes  into  five  thousand  portions,  the  result  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  a  charm  rather  than  of 
a  miracle. 

3.  There  is  still  a  third  way  in  which  the  miracle 
might  have  taken  place.  The  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes  might  have  been  divided  into  small  portions, 
and  then  these  might  have  been  distributed  by  the 
apostles  as  far  as  they  would  go.  While  in  the  act 
of  distribution  the  portion  given  might  have  swelled 
and  increased  in  a  sensible  manner,  and  this  process 
might  have  continued  in  the  hands  of  each  individual 
till  the  quantity  became  greater  than  he  was  able  to 
consume.  What  remained  would  then  be  passed  to 
the  next  individuals  in  succession,  in  whose  hands 
the  same  process  would  be  repeated,  and  this  would 
continue  till  every  individual  of  the  company  was 
fully  satisfied.  That  this  was  the  method  actually 
adopted  is  proved  beyond  dispute  by  the  quantity  of 
fragments  which  remained  after  all  had  enjoyed  a 
plentiful  repast.  These  consisted  of  twelve  baskets 
full.  Now,  though  we  know  neither  the  size  of  the 
baskets,  nor  of  the  loaves,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  twelve  baskets  would  contain  much 
more  than  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  that  five 
thousand  men  could  easily  consume  a  quantity  equal 
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to  fiye  thousand  loaves  of  a  moderate  size,  or  half 
that  number  if  the  loaves  were  large.  We  are  enabled, 
then,  from  these  circumstances,  not  only  to  ascertain 
the  manner  in  which  this  miracle  was  performed,  but 
to  form  as  distinct  a  conception  of  it  as  if  we  had  been 
actually  present,  and  had  seen  the  whole  process  with 
our  own  eves. 

Even  the  subordinate  circumstances  attending  this 
miracle,  are  worthy  of  our  attention.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  mystery,  nothing  was  done  to  excite  the 
imagination,  or  to  confound  the  understanding  of  those 
who  were  present.  Except  offering  up  a  prayer,  and 
giving  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  to  his  apostles 
openly,  Jesus  neither  said  nor  did  anything.  The 
apostles  alone  were  employed  in  the  distribution,  and 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  divide  them  as  they 
thought  proper.  There  was,  then,  no  ostentation,  nor 
means  taken  to  astonish.  The  miracle  was  indeed 
wonderful  in  itself,  wonderful  in  the  change  which 
every  one  saw,  while  the  portion  which  he  had  received 
was  increasing  in  his  own  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  rest  of  his  company ;  wonderful  in  the  total 
quantity  produced ;  and  wonderful  in  the  quantity  of 
fragments  which  remained  after  the  five  thousand 
men,  and  all  the  women  and  children,  were  fully  satis- 
fied. 

The  Gospel  by  John  informs  us,  that  after  this 
miraculous  banquet  was  finished,  our  Saviour  desired 
his  apostles  to  collect  the  fragments  that  were  left, 
that  nothing  should  be  lost.  This  injunction  might 
serve  other  important  purposes,  besides  furnishing  a 
well-timed  caution  against  abuse  of  the  necessaries  of 
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life.  In  particular,  it  supplied  all  who  were  present, 
and  all  who  read  the  Gospels,  with  a  clear  additional 
proof,  that  what  remained  was  greater  than  the  ori- 
ginal quantity ;  and  consequently,  that  creative  power 
was  continued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
banquet. 

A  question  presents  itself  here,  which  some  would 
consider  more  curious  than  edifying :  How  were  the 
fragments  disposed  of  after  they  were  collected  ?  Some 
might  suppose  that  it  was  meant  that  the  apostles 
kept  them  for  their  own  use.  But  to  the  credit  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  that 
can  be  produced  that  miracles  were  ever  wrought  for 
the  personal  benefit  of  the  apostles.  Now  there  is  a 
fact,  apparently  told  unintentionally,  which  removes 
all  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  fact  alluded  to,  it  is 
true,  belongs  not  to  the  miracle  of  the  five  thousand, 
but  it  is  related  concerning  another  precisely  similar, 
that  of  the  four  thousand,  who  after  being  plentifully 
fed,  left  seven  baskets  full  of  fragments.  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  scene  of  both  these  miracles  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  desert,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias.  It  appears  from  Mark  viii.  14,  and 
Matth.  XV.  39,  that  the  apostles,  after  the  second 
miracle,  sailed  to  the  western  shore,  to  Magdala  and 
Dalmanutha ;  but  on  departing,  they  had  forgotten  to 
provide  bread,  and  had  only  one  loaf  in  the  ship.  Now 
this  appears  to  have  been  very  soon  or  immediately 
after  the  performance  of  the  second  miracle.  While, 
then,  we  have  indirect  assurance  that  the  fragments 
were  not  taken  possession  of  by  the  apostles,  we  have 
no  information  respecting  the  persons  on  whom  they 
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were  bestowed,  though  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  they  were  given  to  the  people. 

IV.  Lastly,  we  may  consider  the  effects  of  this 
miracle  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  That  it  did 
produce  an  instantaneous  and  powerful  effect  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  account  given  by  the  Apostle  Jolm ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  miracle  been  performed,  than 
they  said,  "  This  is  certainly  the  Prophet  who  cometh 
into  the  world."  Now,  we  know,  that  "  He  who 
comethj^^  was  one  of  the  appellations  by  which  the 
Messiah  was  distinguished.  This  was  the  phrase  em- 
ployed by  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  when  they  came 
to  inquire  at  Jesus  if  he  was  the  Messiah,  when  they 
said.  Art  thou  he  who  cometh  ?  It  appears,  then,  that 
this  was  the  only  miracle  which  Jesus  did,  which  was 
followed  by  so  general  a  conviction.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  when  the  people  found  that  Jesus 
did  not  of  himself  assume  the  name  and  office  of  Mes- 
siah, they  proposed  to  take  him  by  force,  and  to  pro- 
claim him  King  of  the  Jews.  It  is  true,  the  cure  of 
inveterate  diseases  displayed  a  power  which  could  be- 
long only  to  God.  But  the  Jews  absurdly  believed 
that  other  beings  possessed  this  power.  Besides,  the 
cure  of  diseases  was  instantaneous.  But  the  feeding 
of  the  multitude  was  a  continued  miracle,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  it  was  a  miracle  five  thousand  times 
repeated.  It  was  in  reality  a  series  of  acts  of  crea- 
tion, made  visible  to  the  eye  of  man.  It  was  new : 
what  they  had  never  seen,  never  heard  of;  what 
they  could  not  have  conceived  :  it  was  wonderful,  for 
it  exhibited  the  creative  power  of  God  in  a  visible 
and  splendid  manner. 
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It  was  not,  however,  the  nature  of  the  miracle,  or 
the  creative  power  which  it  displayed,  which  made  so 
deep  and  powerful  an  impression  on  the  multitude.  It 
was  the  purpose  to  which  this  miraculous  power  might 
be  applied,  it  was  the  benefit  which  it  might  confer  on 
themselves,  that  delighted  them. 

Let  us  be  careful  not  to  take  a  perverted  view  of 
this  miracle,  as  the  Jews  did.  For  though  Jesus  had 
never  performed  any  other  miracle,  this  alone  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  invested  with  a  Divine 
conmiission;  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God; 
that  all  his  doctrines  are  true ;  and  all  his  promises, 
and  all  his  threatenings  will  be  accomplished ;  and 
that  all  his  injunctions  ought  to  be  received  with 
reverence  and  gratitude,  and  obeyed  with  cheerful- 
ness, ardour,  and  perseverance,  as  the  undoubted  com- 
mands of  God. 

V.  Observations. 

1 .  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles.  It  was  performed  on  a  great 
number  of  persons ;  for  we  know  there  were  five  thou- 
sand witnesses  besides  women  and  children.  These  had 
not  only  been  spectators  of  the  miracle,  but  they  had 
shared  in  the  benefit,  and  watched  the  whole  proce- 
dure with  vigilance  and  astonishment,  and  had  expe- 
rienced in  their  own  persons  the  delight  of  being  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  when  worn  out  with  hunger 
and  fatigue.  We  may  also  easily  conceive  how  much 
their  astonishment  and  delight  must  have  been  height- 
ened by  the  new  and  extraordinary  and  supernatural 
manner  in  which  the  food  was  supplied. 
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2.  This  miracle  was  also  remarkable  from  the  open 
and  sensible  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  AU 
present  not  only  saw  the  food  grow  in  their  own  hands, 
bnt  they  saw  it  swelling  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  near  to  them.  They  saw  this  process  continuing 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  the  five  thousand  men 
were  refreshed  and  satiated,  and  afterwards  the  wo- 
men and  children.  They  then  heard  our  Saviour  giye 
orders  to  his  apostles  to  collect  the  fragments.  They 
saw  these  collected,  and  then  ascertained  that  they 
were  greater  than  the  original  quantity  of  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes.  The  conclusion,  then,  was  obvious  and 
irresistible,  that  the  power  of  God  had  been  exercised 
and  displayed  in  their  presence,  and  that  they  were 
witnesses  to  a  process  of  creation. 

3.  We  have  already  observed  that  this  is  the  only 
miracle  of  our  Saviour  that  is  recorded  by  all  the  four 
evangelists.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that 
the  efiect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  was  not  admiration  and  conviction,  re- 
specting the  power,  and  character,  and  office  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  merely  a  selfish  desire  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  support  them  by  miracle,  as  the  continued 
miracle  of  the  manna  had  fed  the  Israelites  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia ;  but  though  this  miracle  did  not 
produce  the  proper  efiect  upon  them,  it  ought  to  sa- 
tisfy us  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  great  Prophet  that 
was  to  come  into  the  world, — the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  the  Messiah.  We  ought,  then, 
to  receive  him,  and  believe  him  to  be  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God;  and  thus  believing,  we  may  have  life 
through  his  name. 
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JKSUS  ACKNOWLEDGES  HIMSELF  THE  MESSIAH. 

St  Luke  ix.  ia-21. 


Contents  : — Jesus  did  not  declare  liiinsQlf  the  Messiah  at  first. — ^Rea- 
sons : — Not  safe  to  make  this  declaration  among  the  Jews ;  therefore 
Jesus  retired  to  Cesarea  Philippi. — Opinions  oonoeming  Jesus. — 
Not  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Messiah. — Jesus  asks  his  apostles 
their  opinion. — ^Peter's  answer. — ^Promise  and  declaration  to  Peter. 
Opinion  of  Peter  whence  derived. — Not  from  inward  revelation, 
but  firom  miracles,  and  a  voice  from  heaven. — Why  honour  con- 
ferred on  Peter. — On  what  Jesus  was  to  build  his  church. — ^Peter 
the  first  of  the  apostles  who  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.— 
What  meant  by  the  gates  of  hell. — What  meant  by  the  keys  given 
or  promised  to  Peter. — ^Peter  opened  the  doors  of  the  church  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles. — ^Meaning  of  the  words  binding  and  looting,  of 
which  the  power  was  first  given  to  Peter. — Conclusions  drawn  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  answered. — ^Peter  claimed  no  superiority  over 
the  other  apostles. — ^Error  to  be  avoided. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  apparent  re- 
luctance of  our  Saviour  to  disclose  the  nature  of  his 
office.  We  should  have  been  led  to  expect  that  when 
the  Son  of  God  condescended  to  appear  upon  earth, 
overwhelming  evidence  of  his  divinity  would  have  been 
exhibited,  and  that  his  arrival  would  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  most  pubUc  and  magnificent  manner. 
But  God^s  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  His 
ways  as  our  ways ;  for  though  the  Lord  Jesus  lived 
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among  men  for  thirty  years  before  his  ministry  began, 
yet  till  he  assumed  his  office  he  exhibited  no  supe- 
riority over  others,  as  far  as  we  learn  from  Scripture ; 
and  except  on  one  occasion,  at  Jerusalem,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  displayed  any 
surpassing  wisdom.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  he 
had  travelled  through  Judea  and  Galilee  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  he  entered  on  his  public  office,  de- 
livering the  most  valuable  precepts,  and  performing 
the  most  wonderful  miracles^  without  making  any  open 
declaration  of  his  dignity.  Though  he  had  selected 
from  his  usual  hearers  twelve  persons  who  were  his 
constant  attendants,  yet  even  to  them  he  had  given  no 
satisfactory  information. 

It  is  true,  John  the  Baptist  had  pointed  out  Jesus 
as  the  ^^Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world ;"  and  Andrew  soon  afterwards  declared  to  his 
brother,  Simon  Peter,  ''We  have  found  the  Messiah.^^ 
It  is  true,  also,  that  most  of  the  apostles,  if  not  all, 
had  followed  Jesus  in  the  hope  that  he  would  at  length 
assume  the  rank  and  power  which  they  thought  be- 
longed to  the  Messiah.  It  is  probable,  too,  that,  after 
their  Master  had  fed  the  five  thousand,  they  joined 
with  the  multitude  who  had  proposed  to  proclaim  him 
king  ;  for  we  are  told  by  St  Matthew,  chapter  xiv.  22, 
that  Jesus  constrained  them  to  go  on  board  a  ship ; 
consequently,  they  were  unwilling  to  go,  until  induced 
by  his  persuasion  or  authority.  Yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  our  Saviour  himself  had  hitherto  avowed  to 
his  apostles  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  that  the  be- 
lief of  the  apostles  extended  farther  than  an  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  in  due  time  assume  the  office  and 
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dignity  of  the  Messiah ;  for  they  could  not  conceive 
any  reason  for  a  great  monarch  living  in  obscurity. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  Saviour,  may  ap- 
pear to  us  inexplicable,  as  well  as  very  different  from 
what  we  should  have  anticipated ;  yet,  in  truth,  it  dis- 
plays the  same  wisdom  which  regulated  all  his  other 
actions ;  for  we  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  the 
prejudices,  and  passions,  and  expectations,  of  the 
apostles  respecting  the  Messiah,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  It  was 
therefore  as  improper  to  intrust  the  information  to 
them  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  as  to  the  na- 
tion at  large ;  for  the  avowal  of  his  being  the  Messiah 
would  have  led  his  apostles  to  communicate  the  news 
to  others;  and,  if  this  had  been  done,  it  would  have  un- 
doubtedly led  to  an  insurrection  against  the  Boman 
government.  It  therefore  deserves  our  particular  re- 
mark, and  is  fitted  to  excite  our  admiration,  that  he 
never  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  watchful  Bomans. 
Such  was  his  consummate  prudence  ! 

At  length,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
the  disclosure  to  his  apostles,  as  the  time  fixed  for  his 
ministry  was  drawing  to  a  close.  But  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  safe  to  reveal  so  important  a  fact  to  them 
while  they  resided  in  their  own  coimtry  and  associated 
with  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Jesus,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  proper  to  remove  them  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  accordingly  conducted  them  to  Ce- 
sarea  Philippi,  on  the  northern  confines  of  Galilee,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
and  evidently  in  the  district  called  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.    There,  among  the  heathens,  the  secret  might 
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be  confided  to  them  with  least  dauger,  though  not,  it 
appears,  without  strict  injunctions  to  secrecy. 

Our  Saviour  having  thus  withdrawn  his  twelve 
apostles  from  their  countrymen,  spent  some  time 
with  them  in  prayer.  He  then  prepared  them  for 
the  disclosure  which  he  intended  to  make,  by  asking 
questions  respecting  the  opinions  which  were  enter- 
tained of  him  by  the  people :  ^^  Who  do  men  say  that 
the  Son  of  man  is  ?'' 

The  first  answer  made  was,  ^^  Some  say  John  the 
Baptist.^^  This  we  know  was  the  opinion  of  Herod 
the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who,  in  conformity  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  times  respecting  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  believed  that  the  soul  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist had  returned  from  the  world  of  spirits,  for  the 
purpose  of  animating  a  new  body,  and  of  assuming  a 
higher  character. 

A  second  opinion  which  prevailed  was,  that  Jesus 
was  Elijah  the  prophet  returned  from  the  dead ;  be- 
cause it  was  declared,  in  the  Prophecies  of  Malachi, 
"  Behold,  I  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  come,"  by  which 
we  understand,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  who 
adopted  this  opinion  had  not  been  aware  that  John 
the  Baptist  corresponded  in  character,  and  dress,  and 
manners,  with  that  ancient  prophet,  while  Jesus  bore 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  him. 

A  third  opinion  also  prevailed  among  some  persons 
that  Jesus  was  Jeremiah,  or  at  least  one  of  the  old 
prophets  risen  from  the  dead.  All  these  opinions,  it 
is  evident,  were  founded  on  their  belief  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  after  death. 
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Here,  then,  we  haye  a  distinct  statement  made  by 
the  apostles  of  the  various  opinions  formed  by  the 
Jews  of  that  age  respecting  the  office  and  character 
of  Jesus.  We  see  that  all  allowed  Jesus  to  be  a 
prophet ;  but  is  it  not  very  remarkable,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  wisdom  which  he  displayed,  the 
miracles  which  he  performed,  and  his  astonishing  su- 
periority to  all  other  prophets,  none  had  supposed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah  ?  Why  was  this  the  case  ? 
Because  all  the  Jews,  without  exception,  had  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  who 
should  ascend  the  throne  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
that  his  reign  was  to  be  distinguished  for  grandeur 
and  conquest,  and  deliverance  from  Boman  bondage. 
But  Jesus  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king ;  therefore,  they  concluded  that  he  was  not  the 
Messiah,  and  consequently  rejected  him.  Here,  then, 
we  see  how  badly  men  reason,  when  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  prejudices  or  preconceived  opinions. 

Our  Saviour  having  thus  induced  the  apostles  to 
state  the  diflerent  opinions  respecting  him  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  without  making  any  observa- 
tions on  their  answers,  proposed  the  question  to  them- 
selves, "But  who  do  ye  say  that  I  am?^'  Simon  Peter 
immediately  replied,  as  the  words  should  be  rendered, 
"  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God," 
as  in  Matthew's  Gospel ;  or,  as  here,  '*  The  Christ  of 
God,"  that  is,  the  Messiah  of  God. 

It  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  nothing  is  here 
said  to  induce  us  to  conclude  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  all  the  apostles.  It  may  be  said  they  seem  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  Peter,  for  none  of 
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them  contradicted  him.  But  then  the  whole  con- 
duct of  our  Saviour,  who  knew  perfectly  the  senti- 
ments of  each  of  them  individually,  constrains  us  to 
confine  the  opinion  of  Peter  to  himself,  and  not  to 
extend  it  to  the  other  apostles ;  for  ail  that  our  Sa- 
viour said  on  this  occasion  was  addressed  solely  to 
Peter,  and  our  Saviour  is  careful  to  shew  that  this 
was  his  intention,  for  he  calls  him  Simon  Barjona, 
to  distinguish  him  from  another  Simon,  an  apostle, 
namely,  Simon  the  Canaanite,  or  Simon  Zelotes.  Thus, 
"  Blessed  (or  happy)  art  thou  Simon  Barjona ;  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven/^  To  render  mistake  on  this  sub- 
ject impossible,  our  Saviour  repeats  the  words  thou 
and  thee  seven  times  (St  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19.)  Again, 
Peter  is  particularly  named,  and  allusion  made  to  the 
meaning  of  his  name,  which  was  rock.  "  Thou  art 
named  Peter  (or  rock),  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  church."  And  again,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Hence  we  con- 
clude, that  Peter  was  at  that  time  the  only  apostle 
who  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

We  now  return  to  the  first  thing  said  to  Peter  re- 
specting the  declaration  which  he  had  made :  "  Flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  It  was,  then,  not  by  human  in- 
formation, but  by  a  revelation  from  the  Father  that 
this  knowledge  was  communicated  to  Peter.  Was 
there  indeed  any  special  direct  revelation  from  God 
given  to  Peter  ?  If  it  were  so,  it  is  the  only  instance 
of  direct  revelation  given  to  any  of  the  apostles,  dur- 
ing our  Saviour's  ministry.     Besides,  if  Peter  alone 
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had  received  this  knowledge  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah from  re  velation,  there  would  have  been  no  rea- 
son for  conferring  extraordinary  honour  on  him  above 
what  was  bestowed  on  the  other  apostles.   For  where 
was  the  merit  in  uttering  what  had  been  communi- 
cated to  himself,  but  withheld  from  them  ?  We  may 
also  add,  that  a  private  revelation  was  never  given 
when  it  was  not  necessary  or  highly  useful.     Now  it 
was  not  necessary  when  Jesus  in  person  was  furnish- 
ing the  most  wonderful  proofs  of  his  Divine  mission 
and  character.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
attending  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  revealhere,  which 
is  to  make  known;  for  it  is  applied  to  man  as  well  as 
to  God.     Thus  flesh  and  blood,  or  mere  man,  has  not 
revealed  or  made  known  to  thee  this  truth,  but  it  was 
God  himself  that  made  it  known.     Still,  it  may  be 
asked.  How  did  God  make  it  known  ?  We  reply,  by 
the  voice  from  heaven,  at  his  baptism,  which  exclaim- 
ed, "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,"  and  by  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  ;  for  to  both  of  these  he  himself  appealed, 
thus,  "  The  works  which  my  Father  hath  empowered 
me  to  perform ;  the  works  themselves  which  I  do, 
bear  witness  for  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me. 
Nay,  the  Father  who  sent  me  hath  himself  borne  wit- 
ness of  me.     Did  ye  never  hear  his  voice  or  see  his 
appearance  ?  Or  have  ye  forgotten  his  declaration,'' 
as  the  words  should  be  rendered,  (St  John  v.  36,  37.) 
The  form,  or  shape,  or  external  appearance,  was  the 
glory  or  bright  light  which  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism,  and  at  his  transfiguration;   the  voice 
and  declaration  refer  to  what  was  then  uttered,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear 
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ye  him/^    This  declaration  was  addressed  to  all  who 
were  present  on  that  occasion. 

But  why  was  any  honour  conferred  on  Peter  on  this 
account  ?  Because  Peter  had  made  a  better  use  of  his 
understanding  than  the  other  apostles.  He  had  me- 
ditated on  what  he  saw  and  heard ;  he  had  impressed 
it  on  hisinemory,  he  had  reasoned  carefully  and  honest- 
ly, and  drawn  a  just  conclusion.  In  fine,  he  alone  had 
made  a  right  use  of  the  proofs  or  means  of  conyiction 
with  which  all  were  equally  favoured ;  he  alone  con- 
cluded that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

We  proceed  now  to  another  important  matter.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  word  Peter  signifies 
rock^  and  therefore  the  verse  might  be  rendered  more 
closely  and  more  plainly.  "  I  tell  thee,  likewise, 
Thou  art  named  rock^  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church."*  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  name  given 
to  the  Apostle  Peter  was  designed  to  point  out  some 
important  office  or  action  assigned  to  him.  The  com- 
parison here  implied  renders  it  necessary  to  conclude, 
that  Peter,  as  an  individual,  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  foundation-stone,  or  first-laid  stone  of  a  build- 
ing, and  those  who  were  afterwards  to  become  Chris- 
tians were  to  represent  the  other  stones,  successively 
added  to  complete  the  building. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  explanation  does  not 
correspond  with  a  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  Christ  as 
the  chief  corner-stone.  We  answer,  that  the  same 
general  figure  may  admit  of  variation  in  particulars. 

*  St  Matth.  xvi.  18. 
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Thus,  though  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  Christ 
is  called  the  chief  comer-stone,  yet  in  the  passage  in 
Matthew^s  Gospel  Christ  represents  himself  not  as  a 
part  of  the  building,  but  as  the  architect  and  super- 
intendent or  proprietor  of  the  building  j  for  he  says, 
"  On  this  rock  /  will  build  my  church." 

This  comparison  would  not  have  been  justified,  and 
therefore  we  are  sure  would  not  have  been  made,  im- 
less  we  suppose  Peter  the  first,  and  at  that  time  the 
only  person  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God.  This  being  allowed,  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  understand  why  the  declaration  of  Jesus  was 
limited  to  Peter,  and  exclusive  honours  were  conferred 
on  him. 

Our  Saviour  adds,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth 
verse,  "  That  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
his  church."  The  word  here  rendered  hell  is  in  the 
original  language  hades  j  and  by  hades  was  meant  the 
place  in  which  the  dead  were  supposed  to  reside.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  opinion,  hades  was  divided 
into  two  regions,  the  one  called  Paradise^  the  residence 
of  good  spirits ;  and  the  other,  named  Tartarus  by  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  by  others  Gehenna  or  hdl^  the 
abode  of  wicked  spirits.  By  the  gates  of  hades  we 
imderstand  those  gates  which  were  supposed  to  close 
the  entrance  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  which  opened 
for  the  admission  of  departed  spirits,  but  shut  against 
their  return  to  the  abode  of  the  living.  The  phrase 
gates  of  hades  is  here  taken  figuratively,  and  signifies 
death;  and  consequently  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
church  shall  never  die ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Chris- 
tian church  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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This  circumstance,  the  perpetuity  of  the  church,  en- 
hances the  honour  bestowed  on  Peter ;  for  he  was  the 
first  member  not  of  a  temporary  but  of  an  everlasting 
church. 

Verse  19.  "  Moreover,  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c.  Our  Saviour  here  changes 
the  word  church  for  kingdom  of  heaven^  evidently  to 
shew  that  these  expressions  are  equivalent,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  on  earth ;  therefore,  the  keys  which 
our  Saviour  promised  to  give  to  Peter  referred  entirely 
to  this  world.  Now,  the  use  of  keys  is  to  open  ;  Peter 
was  accordingly  empowered,  in  the  first  place,  to  open 
the  Christian  church  to  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Gentiles.  This  promise  was  literally  fulfilled.  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  followed  the  ascension  of 
Jesus,  and  immediately  after  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  been  given,  accompanied  with  flames  of  fire, 
Peter  addressed  the  Jews,  and  three  thousand  of  them 
immediately  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Peter 
also  opened  the  Christian  church  to  the  Gentiles.  An 
angel  was  sent  to  Cornelius,  a  Boman  centurion,  and 
a  heathen,  desiring  him  to  send  for  Peter.  At  the 
same  time,  Peter  was  directed  by  a  special  revelation 
to  accompany  the  messengers  of  Cornelius.  Peter 
obeyed,  visited  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  and  declared 
to  them  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  They 
listened  and  believed  ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  they  were 
sincere  converts,  God  was  pleased  to  pour  down  upon 
them  the  gifts  of  the  spirit  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  conferred  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     Now,  we 
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know  that  these  words  must  imply  the  external  super- 
natural marks  of  a  mighty  wind  from  above,  and  flamcA 
of  fire.  Thus  Peter,  with  the  keys  figuratively  be- 
stowed by  Jesus,  opened  the  Christian  church,  or  king- 
dom of  heaven,  first  to  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Gentiles. 

Our  Saviour  adds,  in  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth 
verse,  "And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  The  words  bind 
and  loose^  when  used  figuratively,  as  is  the  case  here, 
are  understood  bv  some  to  denote  to  condemn  and  ab- 
solve  J  but  as  things  and  not  persons  are  here  referred 
to,  it  is  evident  the  word  bind  signifies  to  enjoin^  and 
the  word  loose  to  forbid^  in  conformity  with  the  use  of 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  words.*  Should  such  power 
be  reckoned  great,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  not 
exercised  till  Peter  was  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  consequently  with  a  complete  super- 
natural knowledge  of  what  he  was  to  teach,  to  enjoin, 
and  to  forbid.  There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  whatever  Peter  did  by  divine  direction  was  sanc- 
tioned in  heaven.  This  power,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Apostle  Peter ;  for  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  the  apostles,  as  we  learn  in  the  eight- 
eenth chapter  and  eighteenth  verse  of  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew. 

From  this  passage,  then,  we  obtain  some  very  re- 
markable conclusions. 

*  See  Josephns,  voL  iii.  p.  308,  Note. 
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1.  That  Simon  Peter  was  the  first  indiyidual  tunong 
the  apostles  who  believed  and  avowed  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  That  the  high  approbation  given  by  Jesus  to 
Peter  on  this  occasion,  and  the  honours  exclusively 
conferred  upon  hiui,  were  intended  to  mark  the  pri- 
ority of  Peter  to  the  other  apostles  in  his  belief :  and 
in  the  declaration  which  he  made  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah. 

Having  now  explained  every  thing  that  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  difficulty  in  this  and  the  corresponding 
passage  of  St  Matthew^s  Gospel,  and  exhibited  the 
evident  meaning  of  our  Saviour,  it  will  not  be  impro- 
per to  lay  before  you  some  conclusions  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  words 
of  our  Saviour.  On  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
verses  the  Boman  Catholics  have  founded  their  opinion 
that  the  Pope  is  superior  to  all  other  men.  They  argue 
that  our  Saviour,  on  this  occasion,  placed  Peter  over 
the  other  apostles,  and  gave  him  supreme  power  and 
infallibility.  They  also  affirm,  without  authority, 
that  Peter  was  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  and  that  he  be- 
queathed the  same  prerogative  to  all  those  who  should 
be  elected  Bishops  of  Borne  in  succeeding  ages. 

In  answer  to  these  unfounded  suppositions  we  have 
only  to  remind  the  intelligent  reader  that  what  our 
Saviour  said  to  Peter  in  this  chapter  was  addressed 
to  himself  personally  by  name  and  designation,  that  it 
was  confined  to  himself,  and  did  not  extend  or  apply 
to  any  of  the  other  apostles ;  and  if  not  to  them,  how 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  it  was  addressed  to  indi- 
viduals not  living  till  many  hundreds  of  years  after- 
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wards?  Besides,  whatever  authority  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  Peter  was  safe,  and  could  not  be  abused; 
for  it  was  given  to  one  who  was  afterwards  invested 
with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  gifts  which 
it  cannot  be  proved  are  hereditary  or  official,  or  con- 
tinued beyond  the  second  century. 

Farther,  there  is  no  proof  that  Peter  ever  claimed 
or  exercised  any  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles. 
On  the  contrary,  when  he  was  censured  by  the  breth- 
ren at  Jerusalem  for  visiting  heathens  at  the  time 
when  he  communicated  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and  his 
family,  he  did  not  appeal  to  his  supposed  infallibility 
and  supremacy,  but  related  the  particular  Divine  in- 
structions which  he  had  received.  On  another  occa- 
sion Paul  rebuked  Peter  for  weakly  yielding  to  Jew- 
ish prejudices,  and  Peter  meekly  and  silently  submit- 
ted to  the  rebuke.  Paul  declares  that  he  himself  was 
not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles ;  conse- 
quently, not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  Peter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing,  and  of  forgiving  sins,  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  the  apostles,*who  were  all  inspired,  and 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  Divine  wisdom.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  authority  in  the  New  Testament 
to  prove  that  the  power  to  forgive  sin  was  ever  be- 
stowed by  our  Saviour  on  any  other  persons  except  on 
the  apostles,  much  less  is  there  proof  that  it  was  given 
to  ignorant  and  ambitious  men  who  lived  centuries 
afterwards.  What  weakens  the  argument  still  far- 
ther, there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  forgiving  of  sin 
ascribed  to  the  apostles.  Since,  then,  it  is  not  said  in 
Scripture  that  they  ever  exercised  such  power,  is  it 
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not  probable  that  all  that  they  did  respecting  forgiv- 
ing sin  was  to  make  general  declarations  respecting 
forgiveness,  or  to  publish  what  had  been  previously 
communicated  to  them  by  inspiration  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  evil  has  been  done, 
many  false  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  from  the 
practice  of  supposing  that  what  was  particularly  ad- 
dressed by  our  Saviour  to  one  person,  was  said  to  many 
or  to  all,  without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  situa- 
tion, or  character.  There  is,  indeed,  one  exception 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  religious  and  moral  precepts 
which  may  safely  be  extended  to  all.  But  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  extend  every  particular  declaration  of 
our  Saviour  to  other  persons  or  other  purposes. 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  JESUS  FOLLOWED  BY  A  PROPHECY, 

AND  ADMONITIONS. 

St  Luke  ix.  21-28. 


Contents  : — Jesus  prohibits  his  apostles  from  publishing  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  Messiah. — Why  Jesus  gave  this  prohibition. — How  the 
Jews  might  have  known  him  to  be  the  Messiah. — Jesus  prophesies 
his  death  and  resurrection. — Importance  of  this  prophecy. — Jesus 
chose  the  most  proper  time  for  delivering  this  prophecy. — ^Peter  re- 
bukes his  Master. — Reply  of  Jesus. — Duty  of  self-denial. — ^To  save 
life  is  to  lose  it. — Unprofitable  to  gain  the  world  with  the  loss  of 
life. — Criminality  and  danger  of  not  confessing  the  Messiah. — What 
is  meant  by  tasting  death. — When  the  reign  of  God  was  to  com- 
mence. 

As  we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Peter 
was  the  only  one  of  the  apostles  who  then  believed  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  so  we  are  entitled  to  consider 
the  present  occasion  as  the  first  that  Jesus  selected  to 
acknowledge  himself  the  Messiah  before  his  apostles. 
The  acknowledgment  was  indeed  made  in  an  indirect 
manner,  yet  it  was  distinctly  made,  and  must  have 
been  clearly  understood  by  his  apostles ;  for  our  Sa- 
viour's approval  of  Peter's  declaration,  and  the  honour 
promised  him  on  that  account,  afforded  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  its  truth.  To  these  proofs  we  must  now 
add  our  Saviour's  prohibition  to  tell  any  man  that  he 
was  the  Messiah. 

It  must  appear  somewhat  surprising  that  our  Sa- 
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viour,  after  postponing  this  declaration  so  long,  should 
at  the  moment  when  he  first  made  it,  give  strict  in- 
junctions not  to  publish  the  important  fact  to  the 
world ;  but,  in  this  conduct,  he  displays  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  evidence,  which  was  never  exhibited 
by  pretended  Messiahs.  For  it  ought  to  be  noticed, 
that  neither  the  mere  report  of  the  apostles,  nor  his 
own  declaration  alone,  would  have  furnished  legiti- 
mate proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah.  ^^  If  I  bear 
^witness  of  myself,"  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  "  my 
witness  is  not  true  j"  that  is,  not  to  be  received  as 
true.  This  is  agreeable  to  an  established  principle, 
that  no  man^s  evidence  in  his  own  favour  is  received 
as  decisive,  for  it  is  always  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
partiality  or  self-deceit.  But  our  Saviour  would  al- 
low no  weak  or  doubtful  kind  of  testimony  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  none  but  such  as  would  be  regarded  as  valid 
and  satisfactory  by  the  most  cautious,  sound,  and 
judicious  reasoners.  In  this  respect,  then,  as  well  as 
in  many  other,  the  true  Messiah  is  easily  distinguish- 
able from  all  false  Messiahs  and  false  prophets. 

But  there  was  also  another  reason  for  this  prohibi- 
tion. Had  Jesus  or  his  apostles  publicly  announced 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  evil  consequences  would  have 
immediately  ensued ;  for  the  Jews  would  have  insisted 
that  he  sliould  assume  the  honour,  and  exercise  the 
power  which  they  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Messiah ; 
but  such  conduct  would  have  produced  an  insurrection 
and  rebellion  against  the  Romans.  Or,  if  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  declared  the  Messiah,  without 
consenting  to  gratify  their  love  of  glory  and  indepen- 
dence, his  enemies  would  have  immediately  accused 
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him  of  sedition  against  the  Roman  emperor,  as  we 
know  they  afterwards  did.  We  see,  then,  with  what 
consummate  prudence  our  Saviour  guarded  against 
these  eyil  consequences,  by  forbidding  his  apostles  to 
say  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 

If  any  ask.  How,  then,  could  the  Jews  know  him 
to  be  the  Messiah  ?  We  answer,  that  every  Jew  must 
have  known  that  Jesus  was  the  most  extraordinary 
person,  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine. His  miracles  demonstrated  that  he  came  from 
God ;  and,  as  he  came  at  the  very  time  that  the  pro- 
phecies taught  them  to  expect  the  Messiah,  there  was 
the  strongest  presumption  that  he  was  that  celebrated 
Personage.  Now,  had  they  examined  those  prophecies 
with  ordinary  care  and  candour,  they  must  have  come 
to  the  right  conclusion. 

It  is  here  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  it  was 
on  this  occasion  our  Saviour  delivered  the  first  dis- 
tinct and  minute  prophecy  of  his  future  sufferings, 
death,  and  resurrection.  "  The  Son  of  man  must 
suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  elders  and 
chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  rise  again 
on  the  third  day."«  It  is  not  vague  or  general,  but 
precise  and  particular.  The  place  where  these  pre- 
dicted events  were  to  happen,  according  to  Matthew, 
was  Jerusalem.  The  precise  nature  of  the  sufferings 
is  not  indeed  described ;  but  it  is  predicted  that  they 
were  to  terminate  in  death,  and  be  followed  on  the 
third  day  by  his  restoration  to  life.  The  agents  or 
instruments  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  namely,  the 
elders,  or  members  of  the  sanhedrim,  the  chief  priests, 
and  the  scribes,  are  distinctly  specified. 
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This  prophecy  is  of  high  importance.  It  proves 
that  Jesas  foresaw  all  that,  was  to  befall  him,  at  a  time 
when  human  sagacity  could  not  have  discerned  it.  It 
.assures  us  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  voluntary  on 
his  part ;  and  it  leads  to  the  expectation  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  benevolent 
purpose  in  the  plans  of  God.  It  tended  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  apostles  for  an  event  which  would  be 
deeply  distressing  to  them ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
if  understood  and  remembered,  it  would  necessarily 
dissolve  the  fond  and  flattering  hopes  which  they  in- 
dulged, of  worldly  greatness  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Master.  This  prophecy,  also,  by  its  exact  fulfilment, 
contributes  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  Christians  in 
every  age. 

We  may  also  be  assured  that  the  wisdom  of  Jesus 
would  select  the  most  proper  time  for  the  delivery  of 
this  prophecy.  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance of  time  between  the  delivery  of  a  prophecy  and 
its  fulfilment,  the  more  it  difters  from  a  sagacious  con- 
jecture. It  is  also  clear,  that  our  Saviour,  whose  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  evidence  is  remarkable,  deliver- 
ed this  prophecy  at  the  earliest  period  consistent  with 
wisdom.  For  this  disclosure  would  not  have  been 
proper  till  the  apostles  were  fully  convinced  that  he 
was  the  Messiah.  And  after  the  declaration  of  Peter, 
and  the  indirect  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  himself,  it 
does  not  appear  that  we  carry  our  confidence  too  far, 
when  we  conclude  that  after  this  period  all  the  apostles 
firmly  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  though 
they  did  not  then  understand  the  nature  of  the  office. 
This,  then,  was  the  earliest  moment  that  the  informa- 
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tion  concerning  his  sufferings  and  death,  could  be  com- 
municated. It  was  also  the  best  time ;  for  there  was 
now  the  greatest  danger  that  their  erroneous  notions 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  which  we  know  remained 
unaltered,  would  immediately  lead  them  to  indulge 
with  renewed  ardour  their  foolish  scheme  of  worldly 
ambition.  This,  then,  was  the  precise  time  to  present 
to  them  a  view  of  his  future  sufferings  and  death,  as 
the  best  remedy  against  the  workings  of  ambition. 
By  telling  them,  that  his  death  would  be  effected  by 
the  leading  men  among  the  .Tews,  they  would  be  forced 
to  see  that  this  fact  was  incompatible  with  the  notion 
of  national  sovereignty ;  and  by  intimating  his  re- 
surrection on  the  third  day,  a  new  direction  might  be 
given  to  their  thoughts,  and  thus  their  minds  be  pre- 
vented from  sinking  into  despair. 

That  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour  was  well-timed, 
is  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  Peter,  on  this  occasion, 
as  recorded  by  Matthew.  For,  apparently  buoyed  up 
by  the  approbation  of  his  Master,  and  the  promised 
honour  to  be  conferred  on  him,  Peter  seems  to  have 
suffered  a  severe  shock  by  the  unexpected  prediction. 
Entirely  overlooking  the  part  of  the  prophecy  that  re- 
spected the  rising  from  the  dead,  which  it  is  probable 
he  did  not  understand,  he  was  mortified  and  offended 
at  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  An  extraordinary 
scene  followed.  Forgetting  the  profound  respect  which 
was  due  to  his  great  Master,  he  took  him  aside,  and 
presumed  to  employ  the  language  of  expostulation,  as 
if  he  had  hoped  to  prevail  upon  Jesus  to  retract  the 
offensive  words  which  he  had  just  uttered,  "  Be  it  far 
from  thee.  Lord;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee,''  or,  "this 
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shall  not  befaU  thee/^  But  Jesns,  who,  in  his  usual 
demeanour,  was  gentleness  itself,  could,  when  it  was 
necessary,  assume  in  a  moment  the  oyerpowering  dig- 
nity of  a  superior  being.  He  turned  to  Peter,  and  in 
a  language  and  manner  sufficient  to  oTerwhelm  him, 
said,  ^^Get  thee  hence,  adversary,  thou  art  an  obstacle 
in  ray  way ;  for  thou  relishest  not  the  things  of  God^ 
but  the  things  of  men ;"  (for  so  the  words  may  be 
justly  rendered.)  Here  we  may  imagine  this  apostle, 
delighted  with  the  approbation  of  Jesus,  elated  ¥rith 
ambition,  vain,  and  full  of  flattering  hopes,  in  a  mo- 
ment surprised,  astonished,  terrified,  crushed  to  the 
earth.  To  receive  so  severe  a  rebuke  from  so  benevo- 
lent a  being,  and  still  more  to  have  deserved  it,  so  soon 
after  receiving  high  applause,  must  surely  have  made 
an  impression  which  was  never  obliterated.  Accord- 
ingly, though  we  read  afterwards  of  contentions  among 
some  of  the  other  apostles  about  who  should  be  great- 
est in  the  Messiah^s  kingdom,  we  do  not  read  again  of 
any  presumptuous  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  morti- 
fied Peter. 

The  whole  preceding  scene  evidently  passed  in  pri- 
vate between  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  What  follows 
was  addressed  to  a  mixed  audience,  consisting  of  his 
disciples,  and  the  people,  as  appears  from  St  Mark 
viii.  34,  yet  containing  some  allusion  to  the  late  inter- 
view. 

Verse  23.  Jesus  begins  by  telling  them  that  if 
any  man  is  disposed  to  become  his  disciple  he  must 
deny  himself,  that  is,  renounce  all  his  favourite  world- 
ly opinions,  passions,  and  pursuits,  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  him.     It  was  a  part  of  the  sen- 
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tence  passed  upon  those  who  were  condemned  to  cruci- 
fixion, to  carry  the  cross  on  which  they  were  to  suffer, 
from  prison  to  the  place  of  punishment.  Not,  however, 
the  whole  frame,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  which  was 
too  heavy;  but  only  the  transverse  beam  to  which 
the  hands  were  to  be  nailed.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
it  was  this  beam  that  was  properly  called  the  cross. 
This  comparison  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  forti- 
tude, resignation,  and  perseverance,  required  of  Chris- 
tians, especially  in  the  age  of  persecution. 

Verse  24.  "  For  whoever  would  save  his  life,  shall 
lose  it ;  and  whoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 
shall  save  it.'^  Our  Saviour  here  adopts  the  prover- 
bial form  by  which  a  sentiment  is  more  concisely  and 
forcibly  expressed  than  by  the  manner  which  is  com- 
monly used ;  besides,  the  proverbial  form  admits  the 
same  words  to  be  used  in  different  senses,  while  it 
places  them  in  such  direct  opposition  that  the  precise 
meaning  may  be  easily  ascertained.  Here  the  word 
life  denotes  both  present  life  and  future  life,  or  tempo- 
vary  and  everlasting  life ;  and  the  words  save  and  lose 
are  also  applied  to  both  kinds  of  life.  If  we  change 
the  proverbial  form,  we  weaken  the  declaration ;  for 
we  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  which  enables 
it  to  take  hold  of  the  memory,  and  exercise  the  judg- 
ment. Thus :  For  whoever  will  save  his  present  life, 
shall  lose  his  future  life ;  and  whoever  will  lose  his 
present  life  for  my  sake,  shall  save  his^^r^  life.  You 
¥rill  see  how  much  our  Saviour's  mode  of  speech  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Verse  25.  "  What  will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world,  with  the  ruin  of  himself,  or  loss  of  his 
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life  ;^^  for  thus  the  verse  may  be  translated.  No  teacher 
ever  expressed  himself  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as  our 
Blessed  Saviour.  His  maxims  are  incontrovertible, 
established  as  they  are  on  feelings  and  principles  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men.  The  most  unbounded  desires 
that  unenlightened  men  ever  formed  could  not  extend 
beyond  the  world,  its  power,  its  riches,  and  its  plea- 
sures ;  yet  these,  even  if  possessed,  could  avail  nothing 
without  life  and  health  to  enjoy  them.  The  love  of 
life  and  of  health  are  therefore  among  the  strongest 
desires  of  our  nature,  because  life  and  health  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  active  pursuits  and  useful  improve- 
ments. What  is  true  of  life  temporal  is  equally  true  of 
life  everlasting ;  for  all  men  who  are  not  totally  per- 
verted must  acknowledge,  at  least  while  they  possess 
their  sober  senses,  that  all  the  acquisitions  which  can 
be  made  in  this  temporary  state,  cannot  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  everlasting  life.  Yet  how  many  are 
there  in  the  world,  who,  during  their  whole  life,  can- 
not find  time  and  inclination  to  make  the  easy  and 
striking  comparison.  The  Sou  of  God  came  to  instruct 
and  to  warn  them ;  but,  like  children,  they  are  so  much 
engaged  in  the  passing  scene,  that  they  hear  not  the 
voice  from  heaven  aftectionately  addressing  them. 
Dazzled  by  their  own  petty  wisdom,  they  cannot  dis- 
cern the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  which  alone 
can  teach  them  the  true  objects  of  noble  ambition,  and 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  to  which  the  righteous  were 
destined. 

Verse  26.  ''  For  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
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ashamed  when  he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  in 
that  of  his  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  by  the  words,  "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed 
of  Christ,''  is  meant  ashamed  of  his  birth,  poverty, 
sufferings,  and  crucifixion,  or  manner  of  his  death ; 
and  of  his  words,  that  is,  of  his  doctrines  and  precepts ; 
of  his  threatenings  and  promises.  To  confess  or  ac- 
knowledge our  Saviour  might  not  have  been  discovered 
by  all  to,  be  a  duty,  especially  in  the  time  of  persecu- 
tion, if  it  had  not  been  distinctly  declared,  and  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner.  This  duty  does  not  require 
us  to  make  a  studied  ostentatious  display  of  our  belief 
in  Jesus,  conduct  which  may  proceed  from  formality 
or  hypocrisy,  but  it  requires  us,  at  all  proper  times  and 
places,  and  especially  when  Christianity  is  assailed  in 
our  presence,  firmly  but  temperately  to  shew  our  be- 
lief in  its  truth,  as  well  as  to  pay  due  respect  to  all 
its  ordinances.  The  motives  here  presented  are  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  determine  every  Christian  who 
possesses  sincerity  and  fortitude.  Whoever  shall  dis- 
own Jesus,  he  will  disown ;  and  whoever  shall  acknow- 
ledge him,  he  will  acknowledge,  when  he  shall  come 
in  his  own  glory,  and  in  that  of  his  Father,  and  of  the 
holy  angels. 

Verse  27.  "  I  tell  you  of  a  truth  that  there  are  some 
standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  death  until  they  see 
the  reign  of  God."  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  to  taste  death.  It  occurs  jive 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  three  times  in  the  Gos- 
pels, namely,  once  in  St  Luke,  and  once  in  each  of  the 
corresponding  passages  of  St  Matthew  and  of  St  Mark, 
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a  fourth  time  in  St  John^s  Gospel,  and  a  fifth  time  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  the  phrase  in  the 
three  Gospels  was  uttered  on  the  same  occasion,  the 
meaning  must  be  the  same,  and  therefore  one  Gospel 
throws  no  light  upon  the  others.  But  it  is  evident 
from  the  other  passages  that  the  expression  to  taste 
death  does  not  refer  to  the  second  but  to  the^^r^^  death. 
In  the  fourth  of  these  passages  (St  John  viii.  54,  52) 
our  Saviour  says,  "  Whoever  keepeth  my  word  shall 
never  see  death ;"  that  is,  evidently,  the  second  death. 
But  his  Jewish  hearers  chose  to  conclude  that  he 
spoke  of  the  first  death,  and,  in  order  to  expose  the 
supposed  falsehood  of  the  assertion  more  strongly, 
they  changed  the  expression  of  our  Saviour  "  seeing^'* 
death,  into  ''tasting^'*  death.  The  context  shews  clearly 
that,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  to  taste  death  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  common  expression  to  die,  or  to  undergo 
the  first  death.  In  the  fifth  passage  alluded  to  (Heb. 
ii.  9),  the  proof  is  still  more  clear  and  decisive;  for  it  is 
said,  '^  We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  for  thesufferingof  death,  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour;  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste 
death  for  every  man."  Here,  surely,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  phrase  is  limited  to  the  first  death.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  to  taste 
deaths  always  in  the  New  Testament  denotes  only 
the  first  death ;  and  consequently,  when  our  Saviour 
said  that  there  were  some  persons  present  who  should 
not  die  till  they  saw  the  reign  of  God,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  he  meant  merely  to  intimate  in  a  gene- 
ral way  that  the  reign  of  God  was  to  take  place  dur- 
ing that  generation,  or  during  the  life  of  some  stand- 
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ing  there.  Formerly  it  had  been  proclaimed  that  the 
reign  of  God  was  near,  now  the  time  of  its  arrival  is 
more  distinctly  specified. 

It  is  a  natural  question,  then,  to  ask,  When  did  the 
kingdom  of  God  commence,  or  when  did  the  Messiah 
enter  upon  his  reign  ?  Hitherto,  it  is  obvious,  he  had 
been  chiefly  acting  as  an  instructor  who  taught  the 
most  sublime  truths,  and  most  important  precepts ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  most 
formidable  sufferings,  and  even  to  death  itself.  Pre- 
vious to  his  resurrection,  during  his  ministry,  or  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  labours  and  sufferings,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  he  had  entered  on  his  reign.  But 
after  he  rose  from  the  grave,  conquering  death,  then 
he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead.*  By  fixing  this  event 
as  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  and  to  apply  a  declaration  of  our  Saviour  at 
the  time  when  he  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
words  are, ''  I  say  unto  you  I  will  not  henceforth  drink 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink 
it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom."  The  entry 
upon  his  reign  was  still  farther  distinguished  by  his 
ascension  to  heaven,  when  he  led  captivity  captive, 
and  received  gifts  for  men,  and  bestowed  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  followers  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  for  he  was  then  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and,  as  he  himself  declared,!  was  invested  with 
all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  was  henceforth 
to  be  denominated  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

*  Rom.  i.  4.  t  St  Matth.  xxviii.  18. 
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From  this  passage  we  obtain  striking  illustrations 
of  the  perfect  wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  not  divul- 
ging till  this  period  the  name  and  nature  of  his  office 
and  character  as  the  Messah,and  in  choosing  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  the  disclosure.  Next,  we 
may  perceive  the  wisdom  of  prohibiting  the  apostles 
from  publishing  it  to  the  world  at  that  particular 
period ;  while  he  selected  it  as  the  proper  moment 
for  uttering  a  prediction  of  his  future  sufferings,  and 
deatli,  and  resurrection.  We  are  then  presented  with 
an  account  of  the  necessary  check  which  our  Saviour 
gave  to  the  presumptuous  vanity  of  Peter.  In  con- 
clusion, our  Saviour  warns  his  apostles  against  fanci- 
ful schemes  of  worldly  ambition,  assures  them  that 
all  false  opinions,  and  pernicious  passions,  were,  in 
the  Mcssiah^s  reign,  to  be  renounced ;  and  adds,  that 
all  his  followers  must  be  ready  to  submit  to  sufferings 
and  death  for  the  sake  of  religion,  assured  that  if 
they  should  lose  their  present  life  in  the  ardent  and 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  they  should  obtain  life 
everlasting.  For,  at  the  period  determined  in  the 
counsels  of  heaven,  He  who  called  himself,  for  a  time, 
the  Son  of  man,  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
with  his  angels,  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works.*  This  is  a  very  plain  decla- 
ration, which  every  man  may  understand ;  for  it  is 
not  capable,  consistent  with  truth  and  principle,  of 
any  meaning  save  one.  Indeed,  to  suppose  that,  in 
communicating  one  of  the  most  important  truths  of 
revelation,  our  Saviour  should  express  himself  in  lan- 

♦  St  Matt.  xvi.  27. 
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guage  dark  and  ambiguous,  is  to  entertain  false  and 
degrading  ideas  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  therefore,  we  may 
believe,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that  the  Lord  Je- 
sus will  come  again,  accompanied  with  all  the  ensigns 
of  power  and  glory. 


LECTURE  XXXVII. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION  OF  JESUS. 
St  Luke  iz.  28-^36. 


Contents  : — The  transfiguration  connected  with  the  drcumstannes 
which  preceded  it. — The  place  unknown — Probably  in  Galilee. — 
Witnesses  of  the  transfiguration. — ^It  commenced  while  Jesus  was 
prajing. — Change  on  the  external  appearance  of  Jesus  to  a 
dazzling  splendour. — Moses  and  El^ah  attend  in  person. — Sub- 
ject of  conversation  was  the  death  of  Jesus. — Effect  produced  on  the 
apostles. — Proposal  of  Peter,  and  extraordinary  close  of  the  scene. 
The  supernatural  voice. — Object  of  the  transfiguration :  To  com- 
municate just  notions  of  Jesus,  by  elevating  their  conceptions  of  his 
rank  and  character. — He  is  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  whom  we  ought 
to  hear  and  to  obey. 

We  come  next  to  contemplate  an  extraordinary 
scene  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  is 
called  The  Transjiguration  of  Jesus,  thus  intimating 
that  his  external  appearance  was  changed,  and  that 
he  was  invested  with  celestial  splendour.  This  won- 
derful event  is  related  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
in  their  respective  Gospels  ;  and  is  pointedly  referred 
to  by  the  Apostle  Peter  in  his  Second  Epistle. 

That  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  is  in  some  re- 
spects connected  vrith  the  facts  and  circumstances ' 
narrated  in  the  passage  immediately  preceding,  in 
each  of  the  three  Gospels,  is  evident  from  the  words 
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in  which  the  account  of  the  transfiguration  is  intro- 
duced. Matthew  and  Mark  say,  '^  Aft^r  six  days ;" 
and  Luke  says,  "  About  eight  days  after  these  sayings, 
Jesus  took  Peter,  James,  and  John."  Now,  if  there 
were  no  connection  whatever  between  the  transfigu- 
ration, and  sayings  of  Jesus  previously  delivered,  ex- 
cept merely  the  order  of  time,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  mention  the  precise  number  of  days  that  intervened. 
We  are,  then,  led  to  expect  that  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
introduced  immediately  before,  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  transfiguration. 

Respecting  the  particular  mountain  on  which  this 
extraordinary  scene  was  displayed,  the  sacred  histo- 
rians have  given  no  information.  Tt  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  was  near  Cesarea  Philippi,  because  that 
is  the  place  last  mentioned  to  which  our  Saviour  and 
his  disciples  had  repaired ;  but  as  six  or  eight  days 
had  elapsed,  there  was  suflicieut  time  to  remove  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  Cesarea  Philippi.  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  happened  in  Galilee ;  for  we 
observe  that  when  Jesus  descended  from  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  he  found  his  disciples  disputing  witli 
the  scribes.  Hence  we  conclude  he  was  in  the  land 
of  the  Jews,  where  scribes  resided.  Besides,  he  per- 
formed a  miracle  which  we  cannot  doubt  was  performed 
on  the  person  of  a  Jew ;  for  except  in  one  case,  that 
of  the  daughter  of  a  Syro-Phenician,  we  have  no  proof 
that  he  ever  wrought  a  miracle  on  a  heathen.  The 
question,  however,  is  decided  by  the  authority  of  St 
Matthew,  who  says,  in  chap.  xvii.  22,  "  While  they 
abode  in  Galilee ;"  consequently  Jesus  must  have  been 
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in  Gralilee  not  only  at  the  time  to  which  these  words 
refer,  but  also  some  time  before,  so  as  to  include  the 
incidents  previously  mentioned,  and  among  these  the 
transfiguration  of  Jesus.  Tradition  has  ascribed  to 
Mount  Tabor  the  honour  of  being  th6  place  of  this 
wonderfiil  scene.  The  Scripture  has  not,  however^ 
communicated  the  name.  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
the  display  was  made  on  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  thus, 
by  omitting  the  name  of  the  mountain,  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  local  associations  and  superstitious 
usages. 

When  the  time  intended  by  our  Saviour  for  his  trans- 
figuration arrived,  he  selected  three  of  his  apostles  in 
whom  he  seems  to  have  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
Peter  the  most  zealous,  James  the  most  active,  and 
John  the  most  beloved,  and  therefore  doubtless  the 
most  amiable.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  witnesses  on  this  occasion  were  the  same  three 
apostles  who  afterwards  were  spectators  of  the  agony 
in  the  garden  of  Gethscmane. 

In  order  to  take  as  complete  a  view  as  possible  of 
this  extraordinary  and  important  display,  we  shall 
consider : 

I.  The  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  transfigu- 
ration. 

II.  The  purposes  for  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
intended;  and, 

III.  The  improvement  which  we  may  derive  from 
just  views  of  the  subject. 
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I.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  transfiguration. 

1.  The  circumstance  which  first  attracts  our  notice 
here  is,  that  the  transfiguration  took  place  while  our 
Saviour  was  praying.  It  was  evidently  the  uniform 
practice  of  our  Saviour  to  spend  some  time  in  prayer 
previous  to  every  great  and  important  action  of  his 
life.  Thus  he  was  engaged  immediately  before  se- 
lecting his  apostles ;  again,  after  he  had  escaped  from 
the  five  thousand  people,  who  had  resolved  to  make 
him  king  by  force,  after  being  miraculously  fed  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  Tn  the  same  devout  exercise 
he  was  employed  immediately  before  his  sufferings, 
and  during  his  mysterious  and  fearful  agony.  He 
prayed  also,  we  are  assured,  on  the  present  occasion. 

2.  The  next  circumstance  that  demands  our  atten- 
tion is,  the  sudden  and  astonishing  change  which  took 
place  in  his  external  appearance.  For  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  St  Matthew,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  ^^  his  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment 
became  white  as  the  light ;"  according  to  Mark,  "His 
garments  became  glittering,  and  exceeding  white,  as 
snow ;''  and  as  described  by  Luke,  "  The  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment  became 
white  and  glistening.  ^^  This  dazzling  brightness  is 
evidently  the  same  thing  which  is  called  by  Luke, 
"his  glory ;"  for  that  evangelist  informs  us,  that  when 
the  apostles  awoke,  they  "  saw  his  glory."  Now  it  was 
but  a  few  days  before,  that  Jesus  had  told  them,  that 
he  would  come  again  in  his  Father^  s  glory,  and  in  his 
own  glory.     To  enable  his  disciples,  then,  to  form  a 
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distinct  and  vivid  conception^  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy, Jesus  was  pleased  to  appear  in  that  glory  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration. 

3.  But  our  Saviour  was  not  alone  in  this  celestial 
display,  for  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  Moses  and  Elijah,  came  to  visit  him  from 
the  world  of  spirits,  surrounded  by  the  same  heavenly 
glory.  Why  were  these  illustrious  persons  present 
on  this  occasion  ?  Was  it  not  to  do  honour  to  Jesus  ? 
Was  it  not  solely  with  him  they  conversed  ?  Nay,  was 
he  not  the  subject  of  their  conversation  ?  What  other 
conclusion,  then^  could  the  three  apostles  naturally 
draw,  but  that  Jesus  was  a  much  greater  personage 
than  they  had  hitherto  imagined,  when  they  found 
Moses  and  Elijah  descending  from  heaven  to  attend 
him.  These  two  were  evidently  selected  as  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Jewish  prophets.  Moses  had  been 
for  forty  years  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  the  Israel- 
ites, had  performed  the  greatest  miracles  ;  and  of  all 
the  ancient  prophets,  had  the  most  frequent  and  di- 
rect access  to  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  Elijah 
was  also  distinguished  by  remarkable  miracles ;  he 
was  the  great  reformer  of  Israel,  and  instead  of  being 
subject  to  death,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was 
carried  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  Jesus  was 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 

4.  The  subject  of  the  conversation  of  these  celestial 
visitants,  according  to  Luke,  was  the  departure  which 
Jesus  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  ;  for  the  word 
rendered  decease  signifies  departure.  It  might  there- 
fore refer  either  to  his  temporary  departure  at   his 
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death,  or  permanent  removal  at  his  ascension.  But  as 
the  prophecy  of  Jesus  which  is  given  a  little  before  his 
transfiguration,  refers  solely  to  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, we  are  led  to  confine  the  word  departure  here, 
to  his  death,  rather  than  to  extend  it  to  his  ascension. 
The  death  of  Jesus,  then,  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation between  those  heavenly  personages.  This 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  give  that  wonderful  event  a 
very  high  degree  of  consequence  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles.  They  would  also  learn,  that,  though  exceed- 
ingly offensive  to  their  feelings,  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
foreknown  and  determined  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven ; 
that  though  degrading  in  the  opinion  of  Jews,  it  was 
not  inconsistent  with  his  high  character  and  office. 
They  might  also  expect  that  it  would  be  attended  or 
followed  by  blessed  consequences,  though,  as  yet,  it 
had  not  been  clearly  revealed  to  them  that  Jesus  was 
to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

5.  We  are  next  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  three  apostles  by  this 
singular  scene.  But  how  much  must  every  reader  be 
surprised  to  find  from  Luke's  Gospel,  that  during 
some  part  of  this  interview,  Peter  and  his  two  friends 
fell  fast  asleep!  This,  however,  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. For  it  is  evident,  from  Luke  ix.  37,  where  it 
is  said  they  descended  from  the  mount  next  day,  that 
the  transfiguration  took  place  dunng  the  night.  While 
Jesus  was  engaged  in  prayer,  the  three  apostles,  over- 
come with  watching,  and  perhaps  also  with  fatigue, 
fell  asleep.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  scene 
of  the  transfiguration  commenced.     For  it  was  not 
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till  the  apostles  awokd  from  their  sleep,  that  they 
saw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men  that  «tood  with  him. 

When  this  interview  was  about  to  terminate,  and 
Moses  and  Elijah  were  preparing  to  take  their  de- 
parture, Peter  had  the  boldness  to  propose  to  his  Mas- 
ter to  detain  the  heavenly  visitors.  He  was  evidently 
transported  with  the  scene.  But  no  reply  was  made 
to  his  inconsiderate  request.  He  had  scarcely  finished 
when  a  bright  cloud  descended  and  concealed  the  two 
prophets  from  their  view.  From  the  cloud  issued  a 
celestial  voice,  ^'  This  is  my  beloved  Son ;  hear  him.^^ 
This  supernatural  voice  overpowered  the  three  dis- 
ciples; ^^  they  fell  on  their  faces,  and  were  much 
afraid.^'  Then,  ^^  Jesus  came  to  them  and  touched 
them,  and  said,  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.^^ 

6.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in 
this  extraordinary  scene  was  the  voice  which  ad- 
dressed them  from  heaven ;  for,  as  the  Apostle  Peter 
afterwards  declared,  "  He  (Jesus)  received  from  God 
the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such 
a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory."*  This  voice  was 
an  attestation  from  heaven  that  Jesus  was  the  well- 
beloved  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Prophet  like 
unto  Moses,  whom  all  were  to  hear. 

Now,  then,  it  was  intimated,  that  the  old  dispen- 
sation connected  with  Moses  and  Elijah  was  to  cease, 
and  a  new  dispensation  to  commence,  over  which  Je- 
sus should  preside.  Now  had  Jesus  been  invested 
with  glory ; — now  had  his  celestial  visitors  declared 
his  superiority ; — now  had  God  the  Father  openly 

*  2  Peter  i.  17. 
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acknowledged  him ; — ^now  had  he  assumed,  and  dis* 
played  for  a  time  in  private,  the  glory  which  belonged 
to  him. 

II.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  purposes  for 
which  the  transfiguration  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended. 

To  qualify  us  for  attaining  this  knowledge,  we 
must  remember  that,  immediately  after  Jesus  had 
indirectly  avowed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  by  the 
approval  which  he  had  given  to  the  declaration  of 
Peter  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  he  predicted  his  sufferings  and  death.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  apostles  to  reconcile  these  things, 
which  the  Jews  considered  as  contradictory, — namely, 
sufferings  and  death,  with  the  splendid  rank  which 
they  expected  their  King  Messiah  would  assume.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  proper  by  Divine  wisdom  to 
admit  them  to  this  magnificent  spectacle,  which  would 
raise  their  minds  from  despondenc)',  support  their 
fluttering  hopes,  and  give  them  more  elevated  ideas 
of  their  great  Master.  Nothing  could  produce  this 
impression  so  effectually  as  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
clothed  in  celestial  glory,  accompanied  by  Moses  and 
Elijah,  who  had  come  to  converse  with  him,  not  re- 
specting the  ancient  dispenstltion,  but  about  his  death, 
the  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
heavenly  voice  which  addressed  them,  after  the  disap- 
pearing of  the  great  prophets,  declared  him  to  be  the 
Holy  and  Mighty  Personage  to  whom  henceforth  they 
should  listen.    The  animated  description  which  Peter, 
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James,  and  John  would  give  to  the  other  apostles, 
would  produce  a  similar  effect  on  them  also;  for, 
though  not  before,  the  description  would  certainly  be 
given  after  his  resurrection. 

We  may  also  consider  the  transfiguration  either  as 
an  emblem  or  display  of  the  glory  which  Jesus  was 
afterwards  to  exhibit,  or  as  a  mark  of  privately  en- 
tering upon  his  reign ;  the  public  commencement  be- 
ing not  to  take  place  till  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, when  all  power  was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,*— when  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
were  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing,  esta- 
blishing, and  extending  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

III.  We  now  come,  lastly^  to  consider  the  improve- 
ment which  we  may  derive  from  just  views  of  the 
transfiguration. 

1.  The  description  .hich  is  given  of  it  is  sufficient 
to  exalt  our  notions  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently 
to  increase  our  faith  in  him.  We  have  previously 
read  of  the  prophecies  respecting  Jesus, — of  the  Spirit 
of  God  descending  on  him  at  his  baptism,  and  a  super- 
natural proclamation  of  his  rank  and  dignity.  We 
have  read  also  of  his  numerous  and  astonishing  mi- 
racles, which  could  not  be  performed  by  the  power  of 
man.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  his  precepts,  the  benevolence  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  wisdom  which  flowed  from  his  lips. 
Still,  it  might  be  said  that  Moses  performed  miracles ; 
Moses  was  also  wise  and  benevolent.      Something, 

*  St  Matt,  xxyiii.  18. 
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then,  was  requisite  to  shew  his  superiority  to  Moses, 
and  to  all  the  ancient  prophets.  Nothing  could  be 
better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than  the  transfiguration. 
The  description  of  it  is  so  short,  so  distinct,  and  yivid, 
that  we  can  conceiye  it  as  distinctly  as  if  we  had  been 
spectators.  The  face  of  Jesus  as  the  sun,  his  rai- 
ment white  and  dazzling  like  snow.  Moses  and  Eli- 
jah, too,  also  appeared,  invested  with  glory,  recalled 
for  a  time  from  the  world  of  spirits  to  do  him  honour, 
— to  wait  upon  him  as  his  attendants,  and  to  converse 
with  him  respecting  that  wonderful  and  unparaUeled 
event  soon  to  be  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,  so  in- 
teresting and  important  to  the  human  race.  At  length 
this  supernatural  display  was  closed  by  a  luminous 
cloud,  which  concealed  the  two  celestial  beings  from 
their  view,  while  a  voice  from  heaven  addressed  them, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son ;  hear  him." 

Here  heaven  seems  to  open  and  to  display  its  glory 
to  our  view.  We  see,  and  admire,  and  wonder;  we  hear 
the  transcendent  approbation  conferred  upon  him. 
We  hear  that  He  is  not  a  mere  prophet,  but  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
His  person.  On  the  mount  of  transfiguration  he  as- 
sumed for  a  little  the  glory  which  he  will  display  when 
he  comes  again,  accompanied  by  myriads  of  angels. 
Whatever,  then,  exalts  our  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and 
raises  him  in  our  admiration,  tends  to  increase  our 
faith  in  him,  and  our  disposition  to  obey  him. 

2.  We  are  called  upon  to  hear  Jesus  :  to  hear  with 
attention,  that  we  may  know ;  to  hear  with  eagerness, 
that  we  may  remember ;  to  hear  with  reverence  the 

VOL.  I.  2  k 
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greatest  of  Teachers,  that  we  may  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  his  condescension ;  to  hear  with  humility,  as 
conscious  of  our  ignorance,  and  need  of  instruction ; 
to  hear  with  gratitude,  as  sensible  of  the  infinite  value 
of  his  heavenly  wisdom  and  goodness  to  us.  We  are 
to  hear  whatever  the  Lord  Jesus  has  been  pleased  to 
say,  convinced  that  he  knows  us  perfectly,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  to  bestow  that  knowledge  which  is  most 
wanted,  and  which  will  be  most  beneficial.  There- 
fore we  may  conclude  that  it  is  our  interest,  as  well 
as  our  duty,  to  know,  to  understand,  and  to  remember 
all  the  doctrines  which  he  proclaimed,  all  the  precepts 
which  he  has  enjoined,  all  the  rewards  which  he  has 
promised,  and  all  the  punishments  which  he  has  de- 
nounced. 

3.  To  hear  means  also  to  listen,  in  order  to  learn 
how  we  may  obey.  To  hear  Jesus  addressing  us  in 
the  Scriptures,  without  endeavouring  to  practise,  is  an 
idle  form,  a  dangerous  delusion.  It  is  not  merely  to 
hearken,  to  ponder,  and  reflect ;  it  is  not  only  to  trea- 
sure up  his  divine  sayings  in  our  memories,  but  it  is 
to  reform,  to  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well ;  it 
is  to  be  making  a  continued  progress  in  improvement 
in  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  Christianity .  We  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  dangerous  opinion,  that 
we  may  be  good  by  fits  and  starts.  We  must  not  rush 
into  temptation ;  and  then,  after  abandoning  ourselves 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  sorrow,  and  remorse, 
and  despair,  suddenly  return  to  iniquity  with  more 
eagerness  than  before.  On  the  contrary,  our  obedience 
must  be  uniform,  steady,  and  progressive.    We  must 
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endeavour,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  conquer  our 
evil  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  We 
must  advance  in  piety  and  benevolence ;  we  must  grow 
in  humility,  and  meekness,  and  holiness.  Then,  in- 
deed, we  shall  hear  with  attention  and  delight,  and 
with  a  degree  of  improvement  and  happiness  which  we 
cannot  as  yet  either  estimate  or  conceive. 


END  OP  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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